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Tue science of Political Economy is regarded as of lit- 
tle value by the greater number of intelligent individuals 
in this country. They respect the opinions of those who 
have constructed its theories, nearly in the same manner 
as they reverence the genius of the author of Utopia, or 
regard the memory of the legislator for the imaginary re- 
public. The conclusions which have been ascertained to 
follow from certain premises, they do not seem disposed to 
question, but they are content to believe them inapplicable 
to the vast variety of transactions, of which the business of 
the world is made up. Such abstractions, they are fond of 
saying, would do excellently well, if every thing in the af- 
fairs of life went on in a certain uniform way ; but as the 
world is managed, it is impossible to construct any scheme, 
which shall provide, or alae for, the varieties of human 
acts or legislation. With this opinion, the study of Politi- 
cal Economy is recommended to the young, as an improv- 
ing exercise for their mental powers. Professorships are 
established in the universities, for the purpose of instruct- 
ing students in its details, exactly as they are founded for 
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2 Progress of Political Economy. [July, 
promoting the study of moral philosophy, metaphysics, or 
the higher branches of mathematics. And the young men, 
after having finished the course, are expected to go into the 
world, either of business or politics, as silent upon the sub- 
ject of the principles of trade, as they are desired to be upon 
the rationale of the human will, the powers of the under- 
standing, or the doctrine of curvilinear figures. 

In Europe, the history of Political Economy has not been 
such as to excite our surprise at its fate in this country. 
Indeed, it is far more natural that it should be neglected 
here, than among the older nations which lie across the 
Atlantic. Six centuries have scarcely passed away since 
the trade of Europe began to flourish, and to put forth the 
signs of its present power and fertility. There never was 
a system better constructed, than that known as the feudal 
system, to check the progress of individual industry, and 
the advance of national prosperity. The time, the occu- 
pations, the labor of the subject, were all so taken up with, 
and burdened by the exactions of his superiors, that their 
proper force and value were never understood. It seemed 
in that dreary time that men were only looked upon as de- 
stroyers, and not as creators. The wealth of the world 
was that which already lay acenmulated upon its surface, 
and brute force was employed to take and maintain posses- 
sion of whatever part of the treasury could be reached. 
They only were industrious who were not strong. 

Europe owes its freedom from this bondage, no less than 
its wealth, to those few men, who, dependent upon no su- 
perior, had the free command of their time and energies. 
Of themselves too weak to plunder, they were constrained 
to work in order that they might live. In the beginning, 
poor, in what were accounted the goods of those days, 
through their poverty they escaped the spoiling of the more 
powe ful about them. Gradually rising by their industry 
to that degree of civilization w hich alw ays comes with the 
certain possession of property, they drew near to each other 
in strong alliances for the purpose of mutual protection ; 
alliances which the barons of those days at once despised 
and wondered at, as yet uninstructed in those secrets by 
which wealth could be w rung from the most rugged soil. 
To them all growth seemed to be primeval ; and while 
they made war against, and sought to destroy, such as 
overshadowed their own greatness, they did not observe 
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the small shoots that were springing up here and there 
about them. Yet, as time went on, these small shoots took 
deeper hold upon the ground, and grew up larger and 
stronger, until at last, their neighbors of the forest found 
themselves shut out from the sunlight bs Bo spreading 
branches, and withering in a leafless old age, beneath the 
shadow of their once despised off-shoots. 

Yet even when the trading communities had grown 
strong enough to be above the fear of plunder, and by the 
wealth and prosperity which they brought to their respec- 
tive kingdoms, were attracting the consideration of all gov- 
erments, their progress was slow and gradual. The in- 
stitutions, the customs, the laws of Europe, all hemmed 
them in. They could not advance without some barrier to 
their progress being removed; and as behind every such 
barrier there still slept some beloved prejudice or power, 
the removal of its shelter was every where opposed and 
deprecated. It was not therefore in the power of those who 
desired the freedom of trade, to construct such a scheme of 
progress as would have accomplished its perfect develop- 
ment. They were ignorant of the effect of their own la- 
bor; and well for them was it that such was the case. 
Had the kings and nobles of that day conceived the results 
which were to spring from the small trades suffered to grow 
up under their rule, we may easily assure ourselves that an 
unwise and selfish violence would have long delayed the 
civilization of the world. But while they were entreated 
to roll back the little stones that checked the fountain at its 
source ; and while that fountain sent forth a stream so 
slender that a single trench would have diverted its trick- 
ling waters in a far different course from their own palaces, 
they did not trouble their ease by a refusal to remove one 
by one the impediments to its progress. Little did they 
think, that the slender stream would become a mighty 
river, which no force or obstacle could turn aside; but 
which, passing in its noiseless and resistless course through 
all years that were to come, would sweep from their foun- 
dations, all their gardens, palaces and towers of strength, 
and that at last, there should remain no obstacle to the full 
tide of its quiet and fruitful waters. 

As the world was then divided, every political reason 
existed to foster the efforts of these small communities, 
which labored in art, agriculture and manufactures. Under 
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the Roman Empire, there were particular localities, some 
near and some more remote, which from the peculiar ad- 
vantages of their natural productions, or from the induce- 
ments held out to industry by the wants of rude but luxu- 
rious districts, had far advanced beyond their neighbors in 
all the attainments of civilized life. And these, when the 
great fabric of the empire was broken up, still remained, as 
it were, separate and distinct communities, held together 
by the sympathy of their pursuits, and by their sense of 
superiority over others about them. Yet they were weak 
in those resources of physical strength, which gave a 
speedy independence to the more distant provinces. But 
the means which their industry and art gave them, often 
were enough to compensate for this deficiency. And per- 
ceiving this, their more powerful neighbors, whose civiliza- 
tion had left the plastic forms of European barbarism, to 
harden in the mould of a feudal rule, sought to hoop and 
bind the crumbling structure by the means which chance, 
accident, or the natural results of the system itself, had put 
within their power. 

The immediate tendencies of this encouragement were 
such as would naturally have pleased both parties. The 
luxuries and refinements which labor and commerce make 
common, were of themselves gratifying, while the increase 
of the revenue did service to kings and nobles; adding to 
the treasury of the one, without tending to the impoverish- 
ment of the others. They looked upon the industry of 
their kingdoms, as they would have regarded a field set in 
rich grass, which they could mow at the proper season tor 
their winter’s use, and pasture upon besides ; rejoicing that 
they had within their control a growth that seemed to be 
perennial. 

With the increase of trade, there also took place a large 
accession to the number of those who were engaged in its 
pursuits. Gradually, there arose again the almost forgot- 
ten sympathy and sense of common interest, which unite 
a people living within the same natural or political bounda- 
ries; while the like instinct, growing up among other 
nations, also tended to the closer union of their social ele- 
ments. ‘Thus communities began to cohere under the 
influence of an internal attraction, quickened into effect by 
a pressure from without. This state of affairs speedily 
put an end to those evils and disturbances which had be- 
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fore made every European kingdom seem like the ordering 
of a battle-field. ‘Those followers who had once found 
ample occupation in warlike exercises, were compelled to 
seek it elsewhere, when their services were no longer re- 
quired either for domestic plunder or defence. The arts 
and commerce offered resources to such persons, and the 
walks of industrial life were soon crowded with busy men. 

As yet, however, the general system of law and policy 
remained unaltered. The feudal system supposed that all 
rights were originally grounded upon ownership of the 
soil. And when partitions of the territory were made by 
the feudal lord between certain individuals, it was done 
upon condition of their rendering fixed services in return 
for the grant. But all powers attached to this ownership, 
excepting such as had been specially reserved, were con- 
sidered as belonging of right to those who had received 
the transfer of the soil itself. 'The government which arose 
out of this agreement between the crown and the subjects 
of its bounty, assumed the form and sac red character of a 
compact, which could only be determinec by the death of 
those to whom the grant was made, or by their failure of 
allegiance. And by that compact all the powers of govern- 
ment, excepting such as had been specially reserved, rested 
within the control of a limited body of men. In the course 
of time the number of those whom accident had set free 
from this control increased to considerable magnitude. 
Such persons soon began, under the pressure of their ne- 
cessities, to claim some voice in the legislation, which 
affected their lives, liberty and property. It was in this 
class, as already observed, that industry and commerce 
first began, and it was to it that those who were deprived of 
other occupation, by the changes in the customs of society, 
naturally found their way. The community thus formed 
became speedily a most important social element. Its in- 
dustry had been encouraged to that point at which it did 
not materially interfere, either with the paramount powers 
of its legal superiors, or with those interests of property 
which were inseparably connected with them. But the 
time had come when this point could not be exceeded 
without threatening injury to this property on the one 
hand, and to its attendant privileges upon the other. 

The interests of trade in the commencement of the 
eighteenth century required for its more perfect development 
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some legislation which would better adapt the laws to the 
new order of things. Upon the question of such changes, 
and the reasons which should influence commerciat legis- 
lation, two parties naturally arose. One consisted of those 
whose interests would suffer from any circumstance, what- 
ever it might be, tending to diminish the value of property; 
and of those also, in the main the same persons, who would, 
from the same circumstances, be compelled to yield up a 
part of their old political rights. The natural feelings of 
this party, however reasonable, would not have received 
much consideration, unless they had been sustained by 
some show of justice, for, even if they had possessed the 
power of keeping matters for a season in such state as they 
desired them, yet unless their cause was supported by 
undeniable authority, they would soon have been com- 
pelled to give way. Reflection could have suggested but 
one general argument in their favor. It was that, by the 
feudal constitution, power resided absolutely in themselves 
and that all privileges bestowed upon other orders were mere 
concessions, and could not be relied upon as precedents of 
abstract rights. But although this was the sole ground, in 
England, for example, on which the interests and powers 
of this order could be preserved inviolate, yet it was such 
a position as that order must have hesitated to maintain 
Because, in one branch of the national council were men 
who had held authority long enough to esteem its tenure 
no concession. Moreover, the class which these represented 
was so numerous that it would have been a dangerous ex- 
periment to state the doctrine, however sound in theory. 
Shut out, therefore, from this great line of defence, it was 
necessary to use such means as were given by the chances 
of the debate. 

On the other hand, those who were desirous of greater 
facilities for commerce were in general sensible only of 
immediate inconveniences. 'They were able to adduce the 
growing prosperity of the whole kingdom as an unanswera- 
ble reason for the encouragement of trade; and they 
claimed the right of removing those impediments which 
hindered the further increase of this prosperity. Now, as 
a new measure could appeal to no experience for support; 
and as probabilities alone were alleged in its favor, this 
circumstance gave every chance of opposition to such as 
desired to defeat it. All the resources of ingenuity and 
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hypothesis were open to them for this purpose ; while, on 
the other hand, if they were answered by hypotheses which 
really seemed to reconcile what had occurred with that 
which was deemed desirable, the ultimate consequences of 
these theories were criticised with malicious acuteness. It 
was shown, that if such principles were to be practiced 
upon, all the institutions of by-gone ages must pass away ; 
and thus the timidity, the reverence, the conservatism of 
the public mind were turned to account. As, however, one 
counsel or the other prevailed, experience proved a sure test 
of real imerit ;—and keen-sighted men, on both sides, were 
ready enough to discover in the existing state of affairs the 
true character of the results which had taken place. 
These, according as they were failures or successes, served 
as substantial and undeniable premises for future legisla~- 
tion. It is not saying too much to declare, that in almost 
every instance the truth of the controversy was manifestly 
found to be with those who advocated the freedom of trade. 
As these instances were multiplied, succeeding debates 
took a new form. The friends of the new order of things 
ceased to hold up the consequences of such theories as scare- 
crows to the world, ‘They were content to let them rest in si- 
lence. Opposition was limited to the particular occasion 
which required it, and those who sought still further en- 
largement of their privileges, complaining only when the 
want became evident in the expansion of trade, were satis- 
fied to let posterity provide for its own necessities, as time 
should disclose them. 

It may seem at first view, difficult to understand how 
one party was able to discern clearly enough the principle 
involved in a claim, and the other was blinded to its dis- 
covery, or careless as to the extent to which it might after- 
wards be carried. But in the natural order of things, this 
finds an easy explanation. The points of view from which 
the same question was regarded, were diametrically oppo- 
site. Each party considered it only in relation to its own 
circumstances. The landed proprietors feeling the first 
infringement upon their interests and rights, were quick to 
see that the argument pleaded in its defence, would cover 
equally all subsequent aggressions. While the merchants 
and traders, sensible only of those inconveniences by which 
they were manifestly hindered, did not seek to look beyond 
the present need. Indeed, such a disposition on their part 
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would have been unwise and ruinous. For as all trade 
and commerce have their natural and healthful increase 
in that gradual progression which industry and the advance 
of civilization td into matured strength, any legislation 
tending to hasten this increase into an activity too rapid 
for the state of existing society, would have wrought a 
serious harm to its true interest. Because, from this un- 
timely exertion a reaction would necessarily have hap- 
pened, attended in its turn by all the distressing and des- 
tructive influences which invariably follow upon commer- 
cial reverses. And there would have been a yet slower 
development, even of a true principle, in consequence of 
this hasty action, than if things had been allowed to take 
their appointed course. In general, there are always sub- 
stantial reasons restraining men from entering upon any 
scheme in which so wild a consummation is proposed for 
their enterprise. And especially is this the case when the 
elements of industry are comparatively few in number. 
For he who may possess these is sensible that a liberty 
wider than his means could do him no service. He is in 
the position of a man, who, with rude implements of labor, 
is toiling upon a field. It is indeed of great importance, 
that he shall, as his skill in the use of these increases, have 
land enough to employ his whole time. But while he is 
without experience and suitable implements, it would do 
him no good to throw down all the barriers restraining him, 
and to give him liberty to go where he liked. The only 
effect of such a privilege would be to make him neglect 
that perfect tillage to which he was gradually becoming 
accustomed, and to cause him to go from spot to spot, in 
the hope of finding some place which would yield an 
easier return to his industry. Far wiser than this sudden 
‘liberty, would have been the grant, from time to time, of 
so much as he was found able to use advantageously ; 
giving little by little, until the whole field was brought 
into cultivation. 

But although the very persons who were to derive bene- 
fit from the increase of trade, showed no disposition to as- 
certain the principles which regulated its progress, yet they 
were not able to hinder these reasons from becoming appa- 
rent to others, There are always in every community, 
happily for the true interests of knowledge, some men whom 
accident or choice has removed from the active business of 
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life. Such find their occupation and delight in the study 
of the social elements by which they are surrounded. 
Themselves separated from the tumult and confusion, they 
are able to discern with undistracted and disinterested 
acuteness, the causes which have produced, developed, or 
hindered the progress of all social movements. 

It is the common practice to regard with contempt the 
speculative opinions of those men who have themselves no 
familiar acquaintance with the practical working of the 
matters whereof they treat. It is not denied, that the van- 
ity of some, who have imagined that the wisdom of the 
closet would supply the place even of manual dexterity, 
has given great occasion for this contumely ; but in gene- 
ral, the prejudice existing against the opinions of men, who 
have wanted the opportunity of business life, is one rest- 
ing upon a profound ignorance of the real nature of their 
labors. No writers have been more frequently exposed to 
censure, through this very prejudice, than those who have 
treated of the doctrine of Political Economy. And in no 
instance, perhaps, could a more signal occasion be afforded 
for showing the real value of their labor, than is offered 
by this very science. 

It will be the purpose of the succeeding pages, to show 
how easily and naturally the leading principles of Political 
Economy developed themselves from the few facts present- 
ed by the social progress, which has already been described. 
To do this with minuteness, would extend this article into 
a large volume. It is hoped that a few suggestions will 
convey the ideas which are intended to be de velope d, and 
will tempt by the simplicity of the process, some inquiry 
into the writings of those, who have erected such conclu- 
sions into a beautiful and harmonious science. 

The first fact which must have excited the attention of 
reflecting minds, was the increase in the prosperity of their 
country. ‘That is to say, that where lands had been lying 
uncultivate d, they were found producing grain. In the pace e 
of rude huts, substantial buildings were erected. The se¢ 
ports were no longer occupied by state vessels of eared, 
but were filled with the merchant ships of their own and 
foreign countries; while such articles as were formerly, 
notwithstanding their convenience and even necessity, ac- 
counted luxuries, had become a common part of the furni- 
ture of every household. ‘This alteration must have had 
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some causes to produce it. It could not have happened 
without an agency. There are but two ways in which 
such a result can be imagined to occur. Either a system 
of laws or customs, which had formerly existed, must have 
been altered for something better; or else it is to be attri- 
buted to the stimulated or spontaneous industry of the peo- 
ple. But inasmuch as no change in law or custom could 
of itself affect any change, unless it were assisted by hu- 
man skill or industry, the real cause of the growing pros- 
perity of the country was after all reducible to one simple 
source ; and that was its industry. Legislation, usage, ac- 
cident, reward or impulse, might all serve to determine how 
this industry began, or to limit and direct its progress. But 
as none of these could of themselves produce prosperity, 
its true source could not have been found in them. The 
first conclusion, therefore, which would necessarily have 
been drawn from the consideration of the facts described, 
would have been that human industry was the sole cause 
of national prosperity ; a conclusion simple, indeed, but of 
vast importance in its simplicity, because from it proceed 
consequences, the value of which cannot be too highly es- 
timated in the advance of human knowledge. This ele- 
mentary principle in Political Economy would not be found 
to depend solely upon the observation of a national fact. 
[f the observer had been desirous of testing it, in order to 
ascertain whether there lay hidden any fallacy in its plain 
terms, many homely instances would have suggested them- 
selves to his mind. If a man remain idle under any sys- 
tem of laws, he could make nothing ; he could not better 
his condition. And if he toiled and accumulated, as that 
which he had been in want of was not supplied to him by 
the law, so what he acquired was not given to him by it. 
The much or the little that he is able to keep in his posses- 
sion, might have depended upon the law, but his much or 
little, as it might be, was the fruitof nisindustry. Now,a 
whéle nation is but a collection of individuals; and the 
much or little of a whole nation is dependent exactly on 
the same principle as that of one man; and as the prospe- 
rity of one man is the fruit of his industry, so the prosper- 
ity of a whole nation is the product of its labor. 

The next question which naturally arose, was the investi- 
gation of those means by which industry could be rendered 
most productive ; or what course it was expedient for a 
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state to pursue in order that the labor of its citizens might 
cause the largest possible increase in its possessions. There 
are but two ways of impelling any man to work : one is by 
rendering his labor compulsory; and the other consists in 
holding out to him such inducements as make him ready 
and willing to use his strength to the utmost. Now, the 
prospe rity of a state does not consist in its possession, as a 
nation, of wealth, or territory, or munitions of war, or build- 

ings of great magnific ence and beauty. M: iny kingdoms 
have had all these, without having reached that point, at 
which their prosperity could be truly said to have begun. 

On the contrary, these outward signs of national strength, 
are often the surest indications of internal weakness. For 
they could not well exist, inasmuch as the state can per- 
form no labor for itself, without the industry of the citizen 
having been diverted from the improvement of his own 
condition, and used for the advantage of the government. 
Now, even if the particular labor which the state has taken 
to itself, has been repaid by funds drawn from the public 

treasury, yet as these are supplied by the great body of the 
nation, the result is the same as if the services of those who 
labored had been rendered without reward. Some sights 
of suffering, some spectacles of oppression, may have been 
spared by the indirect process ; but the actual effect upon 
the national industry is the same. In the one case, a cer- 
tain amount of labor is exacted without return; in the 
other, a certain quantity of money or produce, sufficient, if 
its possessors had retained it, to have enabled them to em- 
ploy an equal amount of labor, is lost to them forever. 

In speaking, therefore, of the prosperity of a state, it is 
not intended to refer to the signs of national power. All 
history affords the strongest ex xamples that such indications 
would only plunge us into irretrievable error of speculation. 
No governments have been so well able to erect prodigious 
works, or to command immense treasures, as those which 
have exercised despotic power over the lives and property 
of their subjects. And none are so likely to present a poor, 
or even mean appearance, as those which rely for their 
support upon the free contributions of their citizens. But 
as in the one case individual industry and enterprise are 
always held in check by the uncertainty of retaining the 
fruits of labor, so in the other they are quickened into active 
energy by the knowledge that such possession is easy and 
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secure. Yet, despite of the greatness, glory and splendor 
of the power of the state in the one case, and of its appa- 
rent closeness and parsimony in the other, it would not be 
questionable on which side lay the true elements of nation- 
al prosperity. Without the industry of individuals, bur- 
dened and oppressed as it might be, squalid misery would 
intrude even into the high ‘places and estates of the realm. 
In the industry of individuals, is therefore to be found the 
only element of national prosperity. And as it is encour- 
aged or depressed, such prosperity must flourish or decline. 

If force and persuasion be the only modes of controlling 
industry, and the good to be effected consists in what this 
industry can produce, no deliberation would stay long in 
choosing between them. ‘The difference is narrowed still 
more, when we refluct that the desirable end is to induce 
every person to make by his own industry whatever pro- 
perty he can. To compel him to labor, in order that he 
might become easy in his circumstances, and surround him- 
self with luxuries and comforts, would be to render him, 
through the native perverseness of human temper, unable 
to estimate properly those advantages which he is forced to 
obtain. It would be as if we struck a man already hun- 
gry, with many blows, as he was about sitting down to 
meat; thus only embittering, by his anger and wounded 
pride, that food to which he would have run eagerly 
enough, had we not attempted to force his inclinations and 
natural appetite. 

There never has been any question, that the disposition 
of every man to better his state and to become possessed of 
that which he has not, are sufficient inducements to his 
labor. Asa matter of course, his eagerness and cheerful- 
ness while pursuing this end, are in exact proportion to the 
advantages, under which his labor progresses, and to the 
share that he will retain in its product, after it is completed. 
If he observe about him other individuals, having in his 
judgment, no better claim to bounty and encouragement 
than himself, receiving, through some provision of the law, 
an easier return for their industry than he can achieve, the 
circumstance will plainly exert an injurious effect upon his 
toil. He will either abandon that labor, which is properly 
adapted to his wants or qualifications, in order to pursue 
one of greater profit or advantage; or else, continuing in 
his old employment, he will stir up those elements of social 
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discontent, which are the beginnings of public anarchy and 
confusion. If, moreover, when his labor is finished, a 
larger share than seems reasonable is taken from him for 
the support of the state, his industry flags and becomes 
stationary. It is easy to understand the different feelings 
with which a farmer would work, who knew that the 
greater part of the crop that he produced would go into his 
own granary, and such as he would experience if one-half 
or even one-fourth, were to be given up to the common 
stock. Such reflections suggest the plain conclusion, that 
industry could not be better encouraged than by making 
every man sensible that he enjoyed the same advantages 
with every other in the exercise of his ingenuity and bodi- 
ly strength ; and that he would be permitted to retain for 
his own use all that he might make, except such moderate 
portion as the obligations of his government, contracted for 
his benefit, compelled it to claim from him. 

It has been already said, that the signs of a country’s 
prosperity consisted in its possession of such objects of con- 
venience and luxury as it may have before wanted. A 
nation is said to be richer than another in proportion as it 
may possess the greater number of these. It is of course 


to be understood, that the greater number should also be of 


greater comparative value. For it is perfectly possible for 
one country to have a larger proportion of those things, 
which enter into the ordinary use and comsuption of men, 
and yet to be poorer than another whose possessions are 
numerically less. And this would occur when the actual 
exchangeable value of the small quantity of articles, was 
greater than that of the more numerous class. For as 
things of the same exchangeable value are always equal 
to each other, whatever may be their nature or number, 
one nation could only be truly said to be richer than an- 
other, when what it possessed would more than suffice to 
exchange for the possessions of another nation. But inas- 
much as the character of those objects, which the industry 
of different communities brings into existence, does not 
very widely differ ; and since the same objects almost uni- 
versally tend to the comfort and convenience of men, there 
is no confusion or error produced by making that which is 
the sign of a nation’s absolute, also become an index of its 
relative prosperity. It must be, however, understood that 
2 VOL. XIV.—No. 27. 
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after all the sole standard of national wealth, is the rela- 
tive value of that of which it is made up. 

To know, therefore, whether one country be richer than 
another, it is necessary to understand clearly what it is 
that gives to any particular object its value, or renders it of 
equal or superior value to some other object ; since no com- 
parison can be made between any two values without hav- 
ing a definite idea of each. The important question then 
arises, by what process we ascertain the relation which 
two objects of a different nature, use and form, bear to each 
other in value. How, for instance, can we say that one 
bushel of barley is equal in value to two yards of linen cloth. 
No two things could be more different in their uses. If the 
barley and the cloth could be employed indifferently in the 
attainment of the same object, there would be a plain rea- 
son for declaring that they might bear equal values. It 
does not solve the question, to say that one can be obtained 
for the same money as the other ; because the inquiry as to 
the reason of this identity in price still remains unanswered. 
Neither will it serve to reply, that one is of as much use to 
aman as the other; for as their uses are utterly different, 
it is impossible to establish a standard relation between 
them. Nor yet will it be satisfactory to say, that the value 
of the barley, is what it will bring. If it will bring two 
yards of cotton cloth, then it is worth two yards of cotton 
cloth. There is still no explanation given why it more 
nearly approaches in value to two yards of cotton cloth, 
than to a spool of cotton, or to a paper of pins. None of 
these conjectures would account for the fact, why in gene- 
ral these two articles are not so far separated in value that 
they cannot be used as standards to each other. 'To what 
circumstance is it owing, that however much the prices 
vary, they still seem to oscillate about a fixed line ? 

This question is fundamental in Political Economy. It 
lies at the root of the whole science. Yet, notwithstanding 
its vast importance, it still depends for solution upon rea- 
soning so simple that it cannot be successfully controverted. 
It has been already said, that the possessions of a nation, 
or individual, could not exist without industry. The value 
of any object depends upon its existence. e es of 
industry, then, required to produce it, is the measure of its 
value. It is proper to state here, however, in order that no 
confusion may arise from the use of the term value, that it 
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is capable of two interpretations. Every object has two 
sorts of value ; one absolute and the other relative. The 
first is that which the article has, irrespective of compari- 
son with any other object, and ascertained only by its rela- 
tion to a certain fixed standard. That there is such a 
standard, appears from the following considerations. 'The 
existence of any object being occasioned by the Jabor be- 
stowed upon it, and its value being dependent upon its ex- 
istence, its value is measured by the time employed in its 
creation. Now labor is susceptible of accurate measure- 
ment. It may be directed in different ways, and to diffe- 
rent purposes, but still it is the same labor in the end. A 
man may be employed for a day in digging, and may 
make five yards of trenching, or he may plant twenty 
acres of corn, or weave five pairs of stockings; yet various 
as his avocations might be, he would still only labor for 
one day. Now, if before he begun to labor, there was no- 
thing in existence, and he labors one day, what is pro- 
duced can only be worth the labor of one day. If he toils 
two days, the product of his exertion would be worth the 
labor of two days. So, whatever was done would have no 
other measure of value than the amount of labor that was 
required to produce it. In one word, the absolute value of 
any article must be co-extensive with the value of all the 
elements which enter into its composition. If these are all 
capable of being reduced into labor, then is the absolute 
value of any article co-extensive with, or measured by, the 
labor employed upon it. 

It is impossible that the truth of this principle could ever 
have been impugned, if absolute value had not been con- 
founded with relative value. And if the changes which 
this value was soon to undergo, had not appeared to mili- 
tate against the notion of a fixed standard, to which all 
productions were referable; if a man dig, as has been said, 
five yards of ditching in one day, and another make two 
pair of stockings in the same time, then would the two 
pairs of stockings be a fair exchange for doing five yards 
of ditching. These two works would have a certain rela- 
tive value, arising out of their correspondence with a cer- 
tain fixed standard. But still this relative value would 
depend only on the coincidence of absolute value. As long 
as this coincidence lasted, the term relative, although it 
might be employed without mistake to show the inter- 
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changeable character of the two different kinds of work, 
would nevertheless mean, after all, nothing but the equal 
absolute values of the two sorts. 

But if a man produce from one acre of land, by ten 
days labor, twenty bushels of barley, and from another, 
with exactly the same labor, produce only fifteen bushels 
of barley, there is a case presented in which all the diffi- 
culties besetting the question are fairly presented. The 
absolute value of the twenty bushels, is the value of ten 
days labor. The absolute value of the fifteen is the same. 
But it is impossible that fifteen bushels of barley can be 
worth, for the purposes of exchange, more than fifteen 
bushels of the same grain. So that although the absolute 
values, in this case, correspond, the exchangeable values 
differ. Now supposing that one man, by working ten days, 
dig fifty yards of ditching ; or another, weaving stockings, 
make twenty pairs in the ten days, then would the labor 
of ditching and the weaving of the stockings be worth, 
according to their absolute values, at once fifteen bushels 
of barley and twenty bushels of barley. But for the pur- 
poses of exchange it would be impossible to adhere to this. 
The stocking weaver or the ditcher would not accept fif- 
teen bushels if he could get twenty. Therefore, although 
the absolute value of the fifteen bushels would be equal to 
the absolute value of twenty bushels, or to fitty yards of 
ditching, or to twenty pairs of stockings, the relative or the 
exchangeable values would be very different. 

But it has been said in a preceding place that there is a 
line, about which this exchangeable value, be it disturbed 
as much as it may, still continues to oscillate. It is plain 
that absolute value of itself cannot furnish this stationary 
point. For, having no necessary relation to exchangeable 
value, it cannot determine the law of such exchangeable 
value. The question is settled by considerations foreign 
to the essence of either of the definitions which have been 
adduced, but by means of conclusions drawn from both. 
Labor, in order to exist, must support itself. Its absolute 
value must so far coincide with its relative or exchangea- 
ble value, that what is obtained in return for it, shall re- 
place what has been expended in production ;—else, conti- 
nued production cannot take place. The point, therefore, 
on the line of value, which may be regarded as fixed, is 
that point at which the absolute value and the exchange- 
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able value coincides. For this is the point, at which the 
labor employed is replaced by what it produces. If the 
exchangable value goes below this, production must de- 
cline ; if it rises beyond, production must increase. ‘The 
market price is the criterion of exchangeable value; the 
price of a commodity truly falls or rises, as its exchange- 
able value is below or above its absolute value. 

It cannot, however, be too prominently stated, as a fact 
necessary for continual remembrance, that absolute value 
is in its nature entirely independent of relative or exchange- 
able values, Into the idea of absolute value there enters 
only one element, which serves at once as its cause and its 
standard ; that is, the labor which is employed in creating 
it. For as nothing enters into the formation of the object, 
except what either is, or can be reduced to the standard of, 
labor ; and since labor is at all times the same in its own 
nature, the quantity of labor which is ascertained to have 
been employed, is the measure of the absolute value of what 
it has produced. Labor is certain in its character, because, 
for all purposes of computation, the differences existing be- 
tween the physical advantages of men are thrown aside. 
Men are regarded as equal to each other; one day’s labor 
being equal to another day’s labor, by whomsoever it may 
have been performed. 

Care should be taken not to allow the idea of exchange- 
able value at any time to interfere with the idea of abso- 
lute value, If one man be placed in a forest, and at the 
end of sixty days by hewing timber, shaping it and pro 
perly joining it together, produces a substantial boat, he 
has made that of which the absolute value is measured by 
the sixty days labor that he has spent upon it. If he after- 
wards take a single stick, cut it into a cane, and spends the 
same time in notching it in a thousand curious ways, carv- 
ing it so deeply and minutely as to render it useless, ex- 
cept as a mere ornament, yet the absolute value of his work 
would be measured by the period he had taken to perform 
it. The boat and the stick would have the same exact ab- 
solute value ; and yet their exchangable value might differ 
greatly. The one would command a large product of in- 
dustry, and the other obtain scarcely any thing. 

From so extreme an instance some may possibly recoil ; 
or at least incline to doubt the existence of a principle 
leading to conclusions apparently so unreasonable, It may 


on 
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not appear consistent that any object should have great ab- 
solute, and scarcely any exchangeable value ; but an illus- 
tration will show that the doctrine is capable of enforce- 
ment. A piece of money has a certain value. It is per- 
fectly well known that in the case of gold and silver the 
exchangeable and absolute values nearly always agree; 
more nearly in that commodity than in any other. And 
also that the exchangeable value is determined by the ab- 
solute value of the commodity at the time of fixing the 
price ; a condition more peculiar to the priee of gold and 
silver, than to that of any other article: its exchangeable 
value being always what it would cost in labor to produce 
the coin at the specified time. Whatever, therefore, may be 
said of any thing else, money has an absolute as well as 
an exchangeable value. Now, if a man drop a piece of 
money into the sea, and have another in his hand, no one 
surely will question that the intrinsic value of the money 
in the sea and of that in his possession is the same ; because 
its form and characteristics are all independent of posses- 
sion. ‘They exist as well under water as above it. But 
these very qualities bestowed by labor, make up the abso- 
lute value of money. Possession cannot confer them, and 
therefore they exist independently of possession. And al- 
though, if the money were in hand, such circumstances 
would regulate its exchangeable value, yet as it is lost, 
they exert no such effects, but continue to constitute abso- 
lute value only. So that in this case there is an instance 
of absolute value, into which it is impossible that the idea 
of exchangeable value can enter ; one existing entirely 
apart from each other. If this illustration be exact, there 
is no longer any reason for wondering at the apparent con- 
tradiction involved in the case of the boat and stick already 
given ; because in that instance, there is a union of the two 
values, though in different degrees. 

It is next material to inquire what those cireumstances 
are which occasion the exchangeable value of any article 
to deflect on the one side or the other of the fixed point of 
its natural or absolute value; or what it is that determines 
the market price of every article. Money, it must be re- 
membered, is only a commodity, which from its convenient 
divisibility, comparatively small bulk, easy transportation, 
and from the circumstance of its absolute and exchange- 
able value being in general near to each other, is selected 
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as acommon standard of relation between al) exchangeable 
values. In éonsidering, therefore, the price of any article, 
we are not governed by the money value which it may 
happen to bear. The proportion which the value of the 
article under consideration, bears to any other, or to all 
other commodities, is the true question for examination. 
It is perfectly true that the quantity of labor employed in 
the production of any object fixes its absolute value. But 
its possession of an absolute value does not of itself render 
it exchangeable ; it only determines the basis upon which 
the exchange is effected. 'The same considerations which 
move nations to interchange their products, also impel in- 
dividuals. It*is in fact the same proceeding ; because na- 
tional exchanges are only made by individnal means. It 
is then easier for the clear comprehension of the subject to 
consider af individual case. 

If A. owns ten bushels of wheat, and B. have four yards 
of cloth, and the same labor was required to produce each, 
the absolute values of these two articles would be the 
same. But if A. had no use for the cloth of B., and B. had 
no occasion for the grain of A., this equality in absolute 
values would have no result; for there would be nothing 
to prompt or occasion an exchange. An exchangeable 
value does not exist because of the reason that there is such 
similarity between the absolute values, that one ought to 
be received in the place of the other; for if this were the 
case, the absolute and exchangeable values of every object 
would exactly correspond ; which all experience proves to 
be rarely the case. But if A. have need of the cloth of B., 
or B. desire the grain of A., then there is a motive for ex- 
change. ‘The question to be settled between them, is the 
basis on which this exchange is to be eflected. If the need 
of one be greater than that of the other, the advantage will 
be upon the side of the least necessitous person. And if 
the surpluses of both are all that exist, this comparison of 
relative wants will necessarily give the final advantage to 
one party or to the other. And since each necessity is in 
its own way absolute, the terms of the exchange will not 
be settled by a comparison of wants, but by the single 
want of the more needy purchaser. ‘This may be so great, 
that although the six bushels of wheat and the four yards 
of cloth originally cost the same labor to produce them, yet 
at the time of exchange, one bushel of wheat would be 
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worth the four yards of cloth, or the one yard of cloth be 
worth the six bushels of wheat, according as the necessity 
may exist either on the one side or the other. But suppose 
that the necessities of either party were not so pressing as 
to require immediate exchange. If it were likely that the 
owner of the cloth or of the wheat, as it might be, would 
have time to make or grow the several articles, about which 
they were disputing ; then would a new element of great 
effect be brought into the purposes of exchange. Each 
could definitely calculate the price at which the other could 
produce that which was in his possession. If there were 
time for new production, the price would fall; but it would 
decline only to that point at which the same article could 
be produced. 

These illustrations will show, that as it is the necessity 
oy desire of the exchanging parties which creates an ex- 
» Hosea value, so this exchangeable value at any given 
period is to be determined by the desire or necessity of the 
party wishing to possess the specified article; and that 
into this want, all the elements which render it more or 
less pressing, enter and become the criteria of price or 
exchangeable values. Yet while these oscillations of 
price and their extent are to be estimated by this necessity, 
according to its various degrees, the law of such oscillations 
is not to be found in the want itself; but is to be looked 
for in the effect, which the amount of labor required to pro- 
duce each article, or its absolute value, is constantly exer- 
ting upon its exchangeable value, Absolute and exchange- 
able value stand in the relations of the forces of a pendu- 
lum. ‘That which impels the pendulum to leave the sta- 
tionary point, is not the force which draws it backward to- 
ward that point; or which again checks its oscillation 
when it passes upon the other side. Continually disturbed, 
it is yet continually seeking to return to repose ; there being 
in every movement from the stationary point, a power 
which ensures ultimate cessation of the movement itself, 
and compels a retrogression. 

It may not be amiss to state the analogy existing between 
the two cases more at large, for it suggests an explanation 
of many of the difficulties, which beset the doctrine of 
value and price. If the pendulum be disturbed, it leaves 
the stationary point under the full influence of the disturb- 
ing force, ‘The momentafter it has quitted its state of rest, 
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the principle of gravitation operates, tending to induce a 
return; and this continues its effect until the pendulum 
reaches that point, at which the impulse is no longer suf- 
ficient to overcome the influence of gravitation; and then 
the return commences. Now, although the two forces 
combine to produce the motion of the pendulum, as it 
passes from the stationary point along the are of the des- 
cribed circle, yet they are not only distinct but antagonis- 
tic; requiring for their combined effect, that they should 
work in opposition to each other. The same case occurs 
also when the pendulum, having reached its limit, begins 
to return. It is carried to the stationary point by the force 
of gravitation, and when this, in its turn, begins to be an 
impelling force, driving the pendulum beyond the point of 
rest, then gravitation again affects it, and at every instant 
hinders the extent of the oscillation on the other side. 

Now the true law of prices is identical with this process. 
The stationary point is the absolute value of every article; 
and this tends to maintain it constantly in one position. 
The increased want of the community, or of any individ- 
ual, excited by some real, accidental or imaginary necessi- 
ty, is the impulse which disturbs the value of the article 
itself, and drives it from its fixed point in the direction of 
an increased exchangeable value. While on the other 
hand, every advance in this direction carries it through 
points, from which it naturally has to pass in its descent ; 
points from which it would descend, unless the force was 
great enough to carry it beyond them; and the farthest 
point to which it can attain is where the ability of the indi- 
vidual or community to purchase, growing less as the price 
advances, is no longer equal to the price demanded. The 
force impeding further advance, is the increasing dispro- 
portion between the exchangeable value of the article in 
question, and the mean exchangeable values of all other 
articles, produced by this wide departure of the specified 
article from the general line of coincidence between mean 
and absolute values. For what one article gains, another 
must lose. The force which maintains the uniform price, 
and stands in the place of the power of gravitation, is the 
fixed proportion which must always subsist in all articles, 
viewing them as a whole, between their relative or ex- 
changeable, and natural or absolute values. 

The full effect of this gravitation, tending in prices to a 
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stationary point, has been frequently taught. Its necessity 
may be understood from causes lying open to every eye. 
Since exchangeable value is relative, then in order that 
one article may increase in exchangeable value, some other 
or others must decline. The advance of one may be so 
compensated for by a thousand minute declensions in 
others as to make their relative losses almost imperceptible. 
But still, since all exchangeable value is relative, such a 
loss must take place, however closely it may be concealed. 
At some periods, the idea appears to be controverted by the 
increase in the exchangeable value of all things, judged of 
by the standard of money. And it is sometimes argued 
that this increase in money value is opposed to the doctrine 
of any partial or particular loss. But it should be remem- 
bered that where things do not advance equally in value, 
that which falls behind suffers a loss, no less than if it 
sank below a stationary valuation. Now, since the diffe- 
rence in values, occasioned by the great increase of the 
price of the article, is unreasonable, and since it does not 
depend upon the real standard of absolute value; and re- 
mediable as proceeding from accidental or temporary ne- 
cessity ; since also it is injurious, for the reason that it dis- 
turbs the equipoise of values, there always exist causes 
tending to prevent its great expansion, and to force its re- 
turn to the natural balance. These causes, existing in the 
very nature of the impulses which render prices vacillating, 
deserve to be called the gravitating principles of exchange- 
able value. 

The history of the different opinions which have pre- 
vailed in relation to the true standard of value, will make 
a most interesting chapter in Political Economy. Not 
only will it serve to present the real advance which has 
been made by this science since it has acquired a definite 
form, but it will also be of interest to the general student, 
seeking information only as to the process by which every 
science comes to slow perfection. The facts upon which 
Political Economy rests are so simple, that they are at the 
disposal of every man, however limited his acquaintance 
may be with business, or the active occupations of life. If 
he has need only to purchase a hat, or coat, or a barrel of 
flour, he is in as good condition to ascertain for himself all 
the principles upon which ‘the science depends, as if he 
were in charge of the trade or finances of a kingdom. 
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Such extended opportunities might indeed do him good ser- 
vice, by showing how experience at every turn conformed 
to those laws which he had worked out in the seclusion of 
the closet ; or if he were in error, they would attract, by 
their want of harmony with his conclusions; more atten- 
tion to the process by which they were reached. But, 
nevertheless, all these circumstances only tend to make 
the advance of the student in economic science safer, by 
furnishing him at each step with some facts by which he 
may discover whether he is pursuing the right path. The 
premises from which he must start, and which, if he care- 
fully study their consequences, will develop the whole sci- 
ence, may as well be found in the simple purchases, made 
by every man for the supply of his personal wants, as in 
the largest business or most responsible station. Study as 
many facts as we please, the same principles which con- 
trolled the simplest coming under our observation, will be 
found to reflect themselves under all forms, and in every 
combination. It is this circumstance, creating as it werea ° 
distracting simplicity, which has perhaps done so much to 
render futile many speculations in regard to the truths of 
Political Economy. Unwilling to deduce propositions, 
which should seem to embrace all the varieties of human 
affairs, from facts lying within the observation and com- 
prehension of every child, men have sought by the classi- 
fication of numerous instances, to find a starting point 
more agreeable to their idea of the importance of their duty. 

Their process was nearly like the conduct of a man, 
who coming suddenly on a broad, well travelled road, and 
desirous of knowing all about it, pursues it to its ending. 
And when having arrived there, a populous city is discov- 
ered, he sets himself to reason upon the place from which 
it must have started. The chances are many, that consi- 
dering the multitude who seem to have gone over that 
part on which he had journeyed, his conclusion will be 
that the road had its beginning, no less than its end, in a 
great city. And yet it may be that the first appearance of 
that high road was the path of a solitary man, coming 
through a wilderness. Another and another, and at last a 
multitude may have joined him, until all traces of his sin- 
gle footsteps finally disappeared. And this, although all 
walked separately, by their own strength, and bound upon 
their own business, attracted to one common centre only by 
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a common interest. Yet by want of diligence in searching 
out the reason for their multitudinous union, it may have 
been taken for granted that they were originally, by native 
similarity and constitution, so joined that their simultane- 
ous motion was a proof of common origin and relation. 
Through such process of reasoning, the early economists, 
and some even of the later also, stricken with the fear of 
being too simple, commenced at such a point in their inves- 
tigations, as rendered the exact knowledge of principles an 
impossibility, unless it were achieved by a miracle. Em- 
bracing a multitude of facts in their speculations, the sole 
object of their care was to find some theory which would 
serve to explain and connect them. Like early observers 
in physiology, they were content to seek some standard, to 
which all could be referred as a common measure ; so that 
every eye might make a ready classification, and admit the 
apparent truth of their theory. They had not yet arrived 
at the better opinion, that things are not alike from their 
resemblance to each other, but from the similarity existing 
in the law of their development. And so when they were 
met at the very beginning of their studies by the difficul- 
ties attendant upon the proper admeasurement of values, 
they applied this imperfect process to its solution, deeming 
it to consist only in what was seen in the exchanges that 
went on around them, and they hunted about for that 
which was to be considered as a common standard for this 
exchange; thinking that when this was discovered, the 
whole problem was solved. Money offered a ready means of 
determining the relation subsisting between values ; and to 
money, accordingly, as to a sure theoretical measure, the early 
observers appear to have betaken themselves. But more 
sagacious reasoners came after, who detected variations in 
this, which unfitted it to become a criterion of other values. 
These searching for something which would be more like- 
ly to endure unchanged, hit upon corn. Men of acuteness 
and ingenuity, to whose abilities and profound study Poli- 
tical Economy owes more than to any others, were found 
embracing this doctrine; which although preferable to the 
first, as nearer to the truth, still contains so much error in 
its theory, as to render its adoption by minds so profound, 
singular enough. Others succeeded, who perceiving the 
difficulties which appeared to beset the question, deter- 
mined to ascertain how value began to exist, before they 
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attempted to fix its relations. It is to the labors of these men, 
that the final settlement of the chief question in Political 
Economy is due. The account which has been given in 
the preceding pages of one of the modes by which such re- 
sults were obtained, is, we fear, imperfect, because it is an 
attempt to give in another and briefer form the laborious de 
monstrations of acute and diligent understandings. 

If what is stated in this article should prove unsatisfac- 
tory to any reader, we take great pleasure in referring him 
for a full solution of his doubts to the works of David Ri- 
cardo; a man to whom the science owes more than to any 
individual, since the time of Adam Smith. And he may 
find the same fleas fully commented on and enlarged in an 
acute work of De Quincey, upon the Logie of Political 
Economy: a book written in a singular style, and with 
some admixture of opinions, which appear more remarka- 
ble for novelty of statement, than for the inherent sound- 
ness of the doctrines which they teach; but which upon 
the whole, will be found to furnish many admirable illus- 
trations to the theories of Ricardo. 

The doctrine of value does indeed lie at the root of all 
inquiry into the science of Political Economy. But im- 
important as it is, there are other questions which demand 
even closer attention. ‘These are the inquiries into the law 
which governs the distribution among men of that which 
is produced by their industry, or obtained as its equivalent. 
The simplest mode of ascertaining the proper shares of 
those who have a right to claim a part in such a division, 
is to recur to the process by which the existence of the ob- 
ject itself is effected. Every article of which we can con- 
ceive, is brought into its present form by the different com- 
binations of the following elements. The substance of 
which it is made was either obtained by purchase, or with- 
out cost, or by labor. 'Thatis to say, men were either com- 
pelled, in order to procure it, to give for it something which 
had an exchangeable value, equal to its worth, or else they 
used what could be had without employing either their sub- 
stance or their labor to procure it; and therefore may be 
said to have received it without cost: or else they employ- 
ed labor to bring into existence what was necessary as the 
ground work of their future industry. Their labor in this 
last case might be exercised upon that which they in com- 
mon with all mankind, had the right to use. Or it might 
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be employed in such a manner as would require the pre- 
vious consent of the person who exercised control ove the 
spot from which the material was drawn. 
efore going farther, it may be well to observe, that these 
different modes are capable of still farther simplification. 
That which is given in exchange for other articles, may be 
easily reduced to a fixed standard of value in labor. by 
coantinn what it would cost in labor to produce it. Where 
that which is procured costs nothing, labor is the only ele- 
ment that need be reckoned. And whether the industry 
be voluntary, or exercised by permission, there is neverthe- 
less the same amount of labor required ; and the work done 
can also be reduced in this case to the common standard. 
There may, however, enter into the third mode another 
element of production which it would be well to speak of 
and reduce also to its proper class before continuing the 
subject. Articles, already in possession, may be turned 
into the form of machinery or buildings, or into tools and 
fixtures, designed for the better accomplishment of the sin- 
gle purpose of production. ‘These means, however, are only 
in appearance different from the direct exchange for the 
substance itself, already spoken of. Because, as in progress 
of time, machinery, fixtures or buildings are entirely worn 
out, their value, estimated in the labor that produced them, 
is to be added to whatever other labor was expended in 
production. From the obtaining of the material, to its full per- 
fection, labor reckoned under one or other of the foregoing 
forms, is all that enters as an element of value. All claims 
upon what is produced are made up of the labor employed 
in production, of the capital or previous accumulation of 
property, whether it has been employed in the purchase of 
material, or has been invested in fixtures and machinery, 
and for the permission, where it is necessary, of working in 
or about that which was under the control of another per- 
son—all are reducible into labor, though separated for the 
purpose of ascertaining their just shares in production. In 
the first place it becomes necessary to understand whether 
there is or is not any such thing as a natural value to hu- 
man labor; which serving as a fixed point, may keep its 
relative value in a certain dependance upon it. A very 
plain statement will show that such a point does exist, and 
that the oscillations about it, though apparently more irre- 
gular than in the case of relative and absolute value in 
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commodities, are nevertheless equally governed by fixed 
principles. Labor, to be used at all, must exist. It cannot 
be kept in existence without support. The fixed point there- 
fore, which compensation for labor cannot come short of 
without labor ceasing to exist, is where the compensation 
of the laborer is just equal to his support. What that sup- 
port may be, depends on the nature and habits of the coun- 
try, where the question arises. ‘The supply of the bare ab- 
solute wants of human life is not considered as constituting 
the natural value of labor. A handful of rice or dried beans 
that might supply a just criterion for the Pariah, would not 
afford it for the Englishman. Nature might indeed endure 
this diet in his instance. But while such would be the natu- 
ral value of the labor of the East Indian, it would not serve 
for the Englishman. What is necessary for the support of 
individual labor, indicated by the class of the laborer, the 
condition of his country and the state of civilization, serves 
to determine the natural value of his labor. Scarcity of la- 
bor may raise the price above this standard, and abund- 
ance may depress it. But when it is below, want, death, 
and misery lend their powerful aid to the renewing activi- 
ty of business life; and when it is above, poverty wretch- 
edness and excess of production again combine to depress 
it. And thus the alternation go on constantly. Following 
these considerations, however, it may be laid down as the 
general rule, that the value of labor, although it cannotcontin- 
ue below that point at which a bare support is afforded to the 
laborer, must be taken, at any specified time, to depend upon 
the demand which exists for it, irrespective of every other 
consideration. ‘The sole reason why the demand, if it ex- 
ist at all, cannot sink below a value which willsupportlabor, 
is, that if it did, the laborer would die. And the guarantee 
that it can be reduced, where labor is abundant, to this 
point, is, that men would rather barely live than resign 
themselves to death by hunger. But it is plainly demons- 
trated that a rise in the price of provisions, or in the rate 
of profits, do not of themselves exert any direct effect upon 
wages. ‘The increase in the price of provisions may have 
this tendency, if it endure long, or greatly advance. But 
profits may increase, while wages fall, or fall while wages 
increase. 

After what is due to labor has been paid, the capital, 
which has in one form or another, entered into production, 
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remains to be provided for. This capital, in whatever it 
consist, must as a general rule be replaced, in order that 
production should continue. 'That is to say, the exchange- 
able value of the object produced must not only be suffi- 
cient to support the labor employed upon it, but must also 
serve to replace, to the amount of its consumption, the capi- 
tal which has entered into the production itself. It is per- 
haps proper to remark here, that many serious mistakes oc- 
cur from confounding that which should properly be regard- 
ed as capital with other things. ‘There are many cases in 
which no misapprehension could possibly take place. Ifa 
stocking-weaver buys a certain quantity of yarn, the pur- 
chase is clearly an outlay of capital. And so with all oth- 
er instances, in which material is provided. But supposing 
that one man having a machine, another desires to make a 
certain use of it, and agrees to pay its owner so much pr. year. 
Such a contract is often confounded with rent. But inas- 
much as a machine can only last a certain time under con- 
stant use, it follows that a contract for the use of the ma- 
chine during part of that time, is in facta sale of part of the 
yalue of the machine itself. Because its durability in use 
being its sole value as a machine, the person who purchas- 
es its services for a time, actually buys so much of the ma- 
chine as is commensurate with the decrease in its value 
from this very use. The least sum, that the party who con- 
tracts to surrender its use is entitled to receive, is justly so 
much as would suffice to restore it to the degree of utility 
which it possessed before such transfer. 

The same confusion also frequently occurs in the case of 
houses, out buildings, or other structures, known as “ im- 
provements.” ‘These are generally spoken of as rented, 
when their occupation is temporarily parted with. But the 
nature of the contract is entirely diflerent from that which 
exists where rent property arises. Houses are like machines 
in having a certain or probable duration. It is this proba- 
bility of duration, which is one of the constant elements of 
their exchangeable value. If it be computed that they will 
last fifty years, and the possession is parted with for ten 
years, then the owner should not receive less than one fifth 
of their value. For he in fact disposes of one-fifth of 
the time which they would be likely to last, and should, as a 
compensation, receive so much as would, at the end of that 
time, restore the houses to the condition in which they were 
found. But as this would only be adding an increment 
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of value, so what it supplies would have been taken away 
absolutely. And this absolute taking away must be re- 
garded as a consumption, or sale. Care must be taken to 
discover at all times what is properly to be estimated as 
capital. Else the true elements of the cost of production, 
will be continually intermixed. It is perhaps safe to bear 
in mind that every thing is capital which can be perfectly 
and entirely consumed in the using, whatever form it may 
take. It is not necessary to say more upon the point at 
present, because it will be again adverted to when the sub- 
ject of rent is discussed. 

It has already been said that capital, in whatever form, 
can always be reduced to labor. The natural value, or 
cost of production of any article in labor, is easily ascer- 
tained. All that remains of the exchangeable value after 
this cost of production is taken away, is to be regarded as 
the profits. Itis clear, that the law of increase and decrease 
of these, depends upon the same considerations, which 
affect the rise and fall of exchangeable value. It is well, 
however, to remark one circumstance, which has not been 
attended to, and that is the reason why, in general, ex- 
changeable value exceeds natural value, thus occasioning 
the general existence of profit. It is because labor, to which 
natural value is reducible, in general produces more than 
is necessary to support itself. If it were not so, there 
would be no accumulation of capital. And it is the average 
of this annual increase, varied by all the circumstances 
affecting exchangeable value, which makes the per centum 
of profits. 

In considering the natural distribution of the fruits of 
industry, allusion was made to those cases in which labor 
and capital were employed by the permission of the pro- 
prietors of the soil. As, for instance, if one man own a 
tract of land, and another be desirous of cultivating it, it is 
perfectly clear that this can only be done by the permission 
of the proprietor. For, though he may neither choose, nor 
perhaps indeed, be able to till the land for his own benefit, 
yet he has the right, by virtue of his ownership, to permit, 
or to object to, the use of its properties by another. ‘This 
circumstance places him in a position to contract with those, 
who may be desirous of using the privileges, which are con- 
ferred by the rights of ownership. And, inasmuch as his 
surrender of these will give to others the power of producing 
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something which shall have an exchangeable value, he is 
justified in claiming from the parties who are to derive this 
advantage, whatever he can obtain as a compensation to 
to him, for affording the opportunity for this production. 
This compensation, paid to the owner of the land, by those 
who cultivate it, is known under the name of rent. 

We have already said, that mistakes frequently occw 
from confounding with rent, that which should properly be 
regarded as capital. In the case of lands, or farms, this 
difficulty peculiarly besets all inquiry. If a man owns a 
farm which has been brought by manuring into a condition 
of great fertility, and upon which there is a substantial 
house, stable, and out buildings, with fences about all. the 
fields, it is evident that all these cirgumstances will enter 
into his calculation of the sum, which it is just that he 
should receive as an annual compensation for parting with 
its possession. But the price, which he fixes as a proper 
return, will be an aggregate in which the several increments 
of value, will not perhaps be discernible. It is necessary, 
however, for the clear understanding of the doctrine of 
rent, that we should eliminate from this aggregate the pre- 
cise portion which is due to the owner as rent. In a pre- 
ceding place, when remarking upcn capital, we endeavoured 
to prepare the way for the clearing up of this difficulty 
The house, the stable, the out buildings and fences can be 
accurately reckoned, and valued at a fixed rate. They 
were designed to last a certain time, judging from the aver- 
age duration of similar constructions. Besides this, the 
improvements which are continually taking place, and the 
fact that from the existence of such improvements, those 
objects which have been made without them, will not pos- 
sess the same comparative utility, tend also to constitute an 
element of depreciation. So that all these erections, and 
additions to the land, have a certain definite period of ex 
istence, as well as value. And these two are co-existent 
with, and commensurate of each other. And since their 
sole value consists in their capacity of being used, and this 
very use is itself the occasion of the consumption of the 
value, is in fact the consumption of a part of themselves, 
their occupation by contract for a specified period, amounts 
to the sale of so much of the improvements themselves as 
is measured by the time that the occupation shall continue. 
Because, when this time is over, and the improvements 
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return into the keeping of their owner, they return not only 
with a diminished value, but actually with the loss of a 
part of themselves. So that, whatever name be given to 
the occupation by one man, of the buildings of another, it 
does, in fact, amount not only to a parting with, but to a 
direct disposal of a part of the capital invested in such im- 
provements,—a disposal, operating as a sale, which the 
purchaser is bound to repay. ‘The annual consumption 
which these improvements undergo, is commonly provided 
for by the rendering of a sum certain. And this becomes 
one item of the compensation paid under the general form 
of rent. To sum up the argument, it may be repeated, 
that capital, however modified or altered in form, remains 
eapital, so long as it is in its nature finite and perishable ; 
and that, as capital of itself can never be the source of 
rent, so it follows that no form which capital can be ex- 
changed for, or altered into, can be made the subject of 
rent, if that into which it is exchanged, or altered, is also 
finite and perishable. 

If this be true, rent can only arise out of that which is 
not created by capital, regarding capital either as the direct 
or indirect application of accumulated property. There is 
but one thing which fulfils this condition, and that is land. 
It is, therefore, for the use of the indistructible properties of 
land, that rent is properly payable. It is not denied that 
there is a condition of things which involves this question 
in considerable doubt; and it is only by the closest atten- 
tion that we are able to preserve the definition from fatal 
perplexity. The difficulty proceeds from one of the sorts 
of improvement, which we supposed the farmer to have 
bestowed upon his land. If he manures it, the direct con- 
sequence of this proceeding is, by the chemical action of 
the manure, to give to the soil a substantial property, which 
it did not before possess: a property peculiar to a class of 
soils of better natural capacity, than that to which the 
manure has been applied. Now, it will be said, that if the 
land had remained untilled, and had been brought into 
comparison with land having naturally the degree of fer- 
tility, which was produced by the manure, the rent, in the 
ease of the better land would have been more than the rent 
in the case of the other. And it might be argued, that since 
the increase in the price paid for the land is due to this 
better quality of the soil,—and as the poorer land, if raised 
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to a corresponding grade of fertility, could only reach such 
a line by the development of its natural capacity, there is 
no reason for distinguishing the increased compensation 
due for its occupation in the improved state from that 
which is paid for land which is its equal in natural fertility, 

In answer to an objection which does indeed, for a time, 
appear to present serious obstacles to the application of this 
theory of rent, it is proper to say, in the first place, that the 
difficulty will be found to consist solely, in this instance, in 
the application of the theory, and not in its truth. The 
only confusion that occurs in the case is, that under other 
circumstances, the same exact effect would occur, thereby 
tending to create the presumption, that where the effects 
were interchangeable, the causes were similar. It is certain 
that where two effects exactly resemble each other, and 
the cause of one only is known, that probabilities would 
suggest the same, or a similar cause, for that effect, which 
remained to be accounted for. But it would be a proba- 
bility only, liable to be displaced by any discovery of an 
independent self-subsisting cause. 

Every effect, where it is made up of combining causes, 
in order to be properly estimated, must have its separate 
causes distinctly analysed and defined. For, if this is not 
done, when it is sought to reproduce the same effect, which 
we have observed, there is danger of encountering great 
error. Now, in the case of the land, the fertility of which 
was the result of the natural action of the powers of the 
soil, if the question be asked why rent was paid, the answer 
would be, because of the use of the natural properties of 
the soil. The next inquiry would be, to what this fertility 
was owing. It could be attributed to nature only. How 
then did it happen, that the amount paid for the use of this 
natural advantage, was greater than what was paid for 
another piece of land? If the properties of the two tracts 
were unlike, the difference would be easy of explanation. 
Now, suppose that the proprietor of the less favoured farm, 
invests a certain amount of capital in manuring it, and 
brings it into a condition equal to that of the better land. 
What must he receive, in addition to that which he is en- 
titled to expect from the use of those properties of the soil, 
which belonged to it by nature? The plain answer is, that 
he ought not to, and cannot, under ordinary circumstances, 
receive less than would suffice to replace at a certain annual 
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rate the capital which he had expended in its culture. 
What he did actually receive, might be actually equal to 
the rent paid to the owners of the fertile tract. It might 
be less or more ; but still, it would be made up of two ele- 
ments, one uncertain and liable to those fluctuations which 
affect rent, properly speaking; the other certain and definite, 
and capable of the most accurate computation. One ele- 
ment being what was paid for the use of the properties of 
the soil, as they existed by nature; and the other, what 
was given for the use of that capital, which had been in- 
vested in its improvement. In point of principle, there is 
really no difference between the case stated. and a fence, 
or any other article, which is admitted to constitute part of 
capital only. ‘The difficulty is created in the instance 
given, by the disappearance of that on which the capital is 
expended, and its conversion by natural causes into a part 
of the soil itself. Yet, so far as the use and investment 
are concerned, there are the same criteria of, consumption, 
as in other outlays of capital. The sum of the capital 
itself giving the ground work for the calculation, and the 
alterations in the yield, from year to year, affording all the 
needful means of correction. 

Having thus briefly touched upon the nature of rent, the 
next great question is to ascertain how it begins, and by 
what law it is governed in its increase and decline. We 
have said that it is the yielding to the proprietor of the soil, 
ot a part of that which is produced by its cultivation, as 
a compensation to him for parting with his rights of owner- 
ship. We have shown that labor cannot goon, unless what 
it produces serves for its support , and that where cultiva- 
tion is dependent upon capital and labor combined, it cannot 
continue, unless what is produced suffices, either of itself 
or by its exchangeable value, to support the labor, and to 
replace the capital so employed. Whatever goes to rent 
must be taken out of the surplus which remains of the 
exchangeable value, over and above these items of expen- 
diture. ‘This surplus is profits. Rent then comes out of 
profits, and cannot begin until the exchangeable value of 
what is produced, suffices to replace the labor, or the labor 
and capital, employed in cultivation. 

It is next to be seen what causes make it increase, or 
diminish. If the necessities of men require a certain quan- 
tity of grain for their consumption, that quantity must be 
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produced, if it is possible to do so. And as the exchange- 
able value of one bushel of grain is equal to that of another 
bushel of grain, the qualities being supposed to be the 
same ; and if all that can be produced is absolutely re- 
quired, then every bushel must have the same unchangeable 
value, whatever was the real cost of its production. Now, 
if one hundred bushels of the grain which is required for 
consumption, cost, by reason of the poorness of the soil 
upon which they grew, the labor of ten men to produce 
them, and those one hundred bushels are necessary for con- 
sumption, their exchangeable value cannot be less than 
suffices to support the labor of the persons, by whom they 
were produced. And as one bushel of grain is worth 
another bushel of grain, the exchangeable value of all 
must be the same. Therefore, if another one hundred 
bushels, owing to the fertility of the soil, only require the 
labor of two men to produce them, yet would the exchange- 
able value of what was grown upon the two tracts be the 
same. The profits in one case, however, would be nothing, 
or too small to be subdivided. And, in the other, they 
would consist of the difference between the cost of the labor 
of ten and two men. So that the amount of rent, which 
any land can pay, is thus determined. 'The quantity of 
grain required for consumption being known, its exchange- 
able value is fixed by the amount needed to replace labor 
on the poorest land, brought into cultivation. ‘The amount 
of rent which any soil can afford to pay, is in proportion to 
the excess, which remains of the exchangeable value, over 
and above what is required to replace the labor and capital 
expended upon it. Itis evident that rent cannot, in general, 
so far act upon the profits from which it is taken, as to con- 
sume them utterly. For capital and labor must be permitted 
to have, in agriculture, as in other branches of industry. 
their due share in that annual accumulation of production, 
which determines the general rate of profits. Else they 
would be diverted from this essential business, to tasks 
which more equally repaid their bestowal. 

It has not been the purpose of this article to attempt a 
minute investigation of the consequences of those principles, 
which have been briefly stated and explained. ‘The 
doctrine of rent involves many considerations, which it 
would require great space to develope. The remarks, 
however, which we have made, point to some conclusions 
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of great importance in Political Economy. It must be re- 
membered, that in speaking of exchangeable value, we have 
no where referred to money merely as money, but only as 
it served to express the proportion subsisting between dif- 
ferent exchangeable values. The changes in a money 
rent, therefore, afford under the theory, no certain indica- 
tion of the law of its real progress or decline. Rents may 
be diminished by the same lands becoming more produc- 
tive, than they were in a former year. The reason is 
obvious. For the amount produc d being grown upon 
more fertile lands, the cost of production which fixes the 
price is calculated upon the basis of a more fertile soil. 
The natural, and consequently the exchangeable value, is 
lower, and the difference between the cost of production on 
the poorer lands, and that of the fertile lands being less, 
the exchangeable value of the excess will be less also, 
and rents, which constitute a part of this, must decline. 
So, too, if by improvement in agriculture and judicious out- 
lay of capital, the poorer lands are tilled at less expense ; 
the quantity of land in general cultivation remaining the 
same, then the exchangeable value of grain, from the rea- 
soning above given, must decline ; and rents also diminish. 
Though rent is really a part of profits, it will be found to 
exert a disturbing effect upon prices. Not by its own 
nature, as it were, but by those circumstances which are 
the incidents of its existence. Rents are paid, generally 
by a contract, which is based upon the reasoning, or at 
least, upon the causes which have been already adverted 
to. Now, whenever, the rent being fixed, the market price 
of grain naturally declines below what will replace labor 
and ¢ apital and pay the rent, or even is depressed so far as 
to leave little or no profit, after paying the expenses, the 
continuance of rent as a fixed quantity, operates by its re- 
duction of profits, or by its diminution of the fund out of 
which labor and capital are to be replaced, as a check upon 
production, and through this, as a stimulus to price. It 
furnishes, also, some inferences which would hardly have 
been looked for. The value of labor is deducible from it. 
Because, as rent depends upon the excess of exchangeable 
value over labor and capital, its amount readily furnishes, 
by its own deduction from the exchangeable value, what 
must be allowed for those two items. And estimating the 
capital, the value of the labor is at once deducible. 
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The pages of a review do not afford room for that con- 
tinued analysis which would be necessary for a thorough 
discussion of any of the great principles upon which we 
have touched. It has been the design of this article to 
trace only the plain process, by which the doctrines of 
Political Economy came into existence ; to show how natur- 
ally the attention of thinking men, was attracted to the 
laws regulating trade in all its branches; and how easily 
they were led on by the most direct conclusions of common 
sense, to the full understanding of those principles which 
are involved in industry and commerce. ‘The importance 
of such a study cannot be over-estimated. It furnishes to 
the merchant, the means of sensible calculation and certain 
foresight; to the legislator, a guide for his reforms in the 
law, under which his country is growing into greatness and 
prosperity. For these principles, being in their nature as 
inviolable as the laws of matter, no legislation can prosper 
which is not in accordance with them. And how much 
more chance of success has the statesman, if to a trust in 
practical knowledge and experience, he adds a thorough 
understanding of the truths involved in all those facts on 
which his knowledge and experience depend for their 
value! 
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1. The American Loyalists or Biogr hical Sketches of 
adherents to the British Crown in the war of the Revo- 
lution, alphabetically arranged with a preliminary His- 
torical Essay. By LorenzoSasine. Boston: Charles 
C. Little and James Brown. 1847. 

. Memoirs of the American Revolution, so far as it re- 
lated to the States of North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia, §c. By Witit1am Movutrrire. New York: 
1802. 

The History of the Revolution of South Carolina, from 
a British province to an Independent State. By Da- 
vip Ramsay, M. D. ‘Trenton: 1785. 

. Manuscript Memoranda of the details of the Siege of 
Charleston, supposed to be from the pen of M. De Braun, 
a French Engineer officer in the city during the siege. 
From the papers of James Frerauson, Esq. Published 
in the Charleston Courier. 1847. 

Original Journals of the Siege of Charleston ; being 
the Manuscript Notes of the daily progress of the siege, 
kept by General McInrosn and Major Hapersuam, of 
Georgia, and an unknown officer. Magnolia Magazine. 
Charleston: 1842. 

Original Correspondence of Col. Joun Laurens, J. 
L. Gervats, one of the Privy Council of 8. C., and oth 
er persons, during the siege of Charleston. From inedit- 
ed papers of the Laurens FamIcy. 

A History of the campaigns of 1780 and 17831, in the 
Southern provinces of North America. By Lt. Colonel 
TARLETON, commander of the late British Legion. Dub- 
lin: 1787. 

. Strictures on Lt. Col. Tar eron’s History, &c. By 
Roperick Mackenzik, late Lieutenant in the 71st Re 
giment. London: 1787. 

/ 
Ovr rubrick is a long one, but it should not be suffered 
to alarm the reader with any apprehensions that the Revo- 
lutionary war is to be discussed anew ; or that we are even 
to examine, at length, that subject which gives its title to 
the work first designated in the above catalogue. The Re- 
volutionary History of the United States is no longer a fit 
theme for generalities ; and the business of the reviewer, in 
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present times, who proposes to consider it at ail, must be 
confined wholly to selections from its numerous details, 
The career and character of the American Loyalists, it is 
true, furnish one of the legitimate provinces of this fruitful 
history ; but even this is scareely our object, except as inci- 
dentally bearing upon another topic, which, fortunately, be- 
longs to a single locality. Something, however, it behooves 
us to say in regard to the volume of Mr. Sabine, whose 
work, if not especially devoted to the subject which provides 
the material for this paper, is, in truth, the provocation to it. 
We are not prepared to quarrel with that taste, or passion 
for novelty, which, of late, seems disposed to busy itself in 
rescuing the memories of the American Loyalists from the 
appropriate obscurity of the past. There is, no doubt, some- 
thing natural, and perhaps necessary, in these researches. 
However unimportant in themselves, their results and dis- 
coveries constitute a certain portion of our history, and are 
essential to the unity and completeness of our records, if 
not to their authority and value. Pursued with strict con- 
scientiousness, and a just and always carefully discrimina- 
ting judgment, we can have no objection to any course of 
inquiry which may add to our historical pone in re- 
lation to this subject; though we must still be permitted to 
regard it as one of those toils, of affection rather than of 
wisdom, in which the seeker will be apt to discover much 
more than he cares to find, and, however conscientious, 
much more than he will be likely to put on record. It is 
certainly one of those labors of love, in which discretion 
keeps largely in the rear of sympathy ; one of those unwise 
inquiries which extort painful and humiliating responses 
only ; as if the diviner, with torturing spells, provoked only 
the anger of his oracie, when he presumed to fathom all its 
mysteries. The Loyalists of America were, very few of 
them, distinguished by remarkable endowments. Individ- 
ually, they were not calculated to compel consideration in 
any period, and still less in such as always wreck the small- 
er craft of mediocrity. But few of them, either by reason 
of their achievements or endowments, can lay claim to the 
honors of a biography ; and the misfortunes of still fewer 
deserve to be regarded, apart from the errors and offences 
in which they originated mostly. Many of them, doubt- 
less, were very worthy people; such people as make the 
average of good citizens in a quiet peace-loving communi- 
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ty. Some of them had respectable talents, which would 
have been valuable in smooth-sailing periods; and a fair 
proportion of them were governed, in their adherence to the 
crown, by scruples and principles which must always com- 
mend them to the respect, if not the sympathies, of all justly 
minded persons. But, saying this, we have said all. We 
have enumerated the several classes among them which 
deserve toleration in the opinions of posterity. It is only 
toleration, indeed, that may be demanded, by even-handed 
justice, for the greater number. Praise is out of the ques- 
tion, and pity can only be challenged for those who suffer- 
ed and sorrowed, without having striven, when the strug- 
gle would only have elevated the loyalty of the individu- 
al, at the expense of al! social and human feeling. We do 
not find, as we cast our eyes, cursorily, over the long array 
of names in this catalogue of the American Loyalists, that 
any of them ever attained to any very high distinctions, ei- 
ther in a civil or military capacity. One of them, only 
appears to have acquired position in Europe, as a man of 
science ; and but one or two more, prior to the revolution, had 
done themselves honor by their colonial services, chiefly 
upon the frontiers. A very few of them proved themselves 
clever and active officers of militia during the war, aad we 
may safely affirm, that all of those who merit any memo- 
rials with posterity —‘ rari nantes in gurgiie vasto.”—have 
already received all the acknowledgments which posterity 
is likely to award. ‘To such acknowledgments we have no 
objection. Let the deserving have their dues. But to em- 
ploy history, as Mr. Lorenzo Sabine seems to have done, 
as a sort of universal dragnet, and to arrest, and to preserve 
together in the 1esorvoir, without discrimination, the fish, 
flesh and fowl, of this mixed multitude, is to make a “ hell- 
broth” of it, indeed, such as the witches of Shakspeare and 
Middleton might be led to admire and to envy for the equal 
loathsomeness and variety of the ingredients. We can 
scarcely conjecture the motive to such a resurrection of these 
dry-bones of history. Mr. Sabine’s introduction and pre- 
liminary discourse give us no sufficient clue to his object. 
That he wills to resuscitate, as far as he can, the names of 
all those Americans who strove against American independ- 
ence, is all that he vouchsafesto let us know; but with 
what professed benefits to the future, or compensation to 
the past—with what moral object of any sort—he seems 
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never to have considered, himself, and does not show 
to us. Passages of his book may be instructive—portions 
of it are interesting—here and there we finda snatch of bi- 
ography which commends the subject to our memories ; and 
sometimes we meet with a fact which may reflect a little 
light on doubtful portions of our history ; but, for the greater 
number of these pages, the matter is as decidedly worth- 
less as the contents of a last year’s almanac. Yet it runs 
out to a most enormous measure, Here are more than sev- 
en hundred octavo pages, the greater number of which are 
consumed in recoids, the most meagre, of individuals the 
most obscure;—who occupy no place in history—whom no 
body remembers. for their deeds, and whom nobody cares 
to remember for their virtues. We turn leaf after leaf, and 
still we happen upon such memorials as the following. We 
open the book at random to detach these sentences : 

“Lambert, George. Wasa Lieutenant in the third Battalion of 
New Jersey volunteers.” 

“ Lambert, Peter. Of Charleston, South Carolina. An addreseer 
of Sir Henry Clinton in 1780.” 

“Lambert, Richard. Deputy Auditor General of South Carolina. 
His estate was confiscated. 

This is a sufficient sample, all taken from page 414, 
Sometimes, this comprehensive account is extended to twice 
or thrice the number of words or sentences, by the addition 
of facts equally insignificant and worthless; and, very oc- 
casionally, we have something anecdotical, which tends 
slightly to enliven the biography with a show of narrative. 
Ordinarily, however, the record is not more elaborate than 
such as is usually scrawled upon the grave stone of the 
village patriarch—those ‘mute inglorious,’ who dying, 
‘make no sign.’ The absence of materials for the biography, 
should be conclusive against any necessity for the attempt. 
It is a good rule in literature, which we commend to Mr. 
Sabine, that, when you have nothing to write about, you 
should write nothing. ‘The counsel in this case is enforced 
by considerations of higher importance than those which 
simply concern the success of the writer. What benefit to 
the dead—what advantage to the living—the mere men- 
tion of the name, without any accompanying recollections 
of patriot merit or performing courage, by which the sub- 
ject might be commended to the study or the sympathy of 
the reader? If the record fails to honor the past, and 
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cannot interest the future, why make it? In the case be- 
fore us, such a chronicle can have no other effect than that 
of hanging on high—gibbeting for the better acquaintance 
of posterity—the unfortunates for whom their children should 
desire only silence and obscurity;—making the grandson 
blush for the secret of an ancestor, for whom he can proba- 
bly offer no excuse ; exposing the descendants to the fin- 
ger-pointing malice of envious and slander-loving contem- 
poraries, aid stirring anew, for the disquiet of an innocent 
generation, all the feuds and heartburnings of the past! 
Could the loyalists be shown, generally, as in the instance 
of Count Rumford, and a few others, as endowed equally 
with virtues and talents; resolving conscientiously, and 
achieving bravely—neither dishonoring their principles by 
a timid shrinking from responsibility, nor staining their va- 
lor by brutality and a wolfish appetite for blood ;—we 
should read the history with interest, and remember the 
subject with respect. Such a record as that of old Curwen, 
made by himself in his misery and exile, would always 
prove useful to the student, agreeable to the reader, and 
not injurious to the reputation of its subject ;—but such a 
mere catalogue as that which we owe to the laborious and 
pains-taking Mr. Sabine—such a wretched skeleton of facts, 
so little vital or valuable—can have no other effect than 
that of mortifying thousands of the living,—the mistakes 
and misdeeds of whose ancestors, they had fondly fancied, 
would have been allowed to rest securely under the shel- 
tering maxim, which commands us to speak nothing of 
the dead that shall not be grateful to their memories. 
But these meagre memorials revive simply the odium of 
the position in which the subject stood, without offering any 
details by which his defence might be urged, or his char- 
acter vindicated, in his achievements, good or bad, What 
he was or aimed to be—-what he wrought or suffered—all 
is wanting to the history, except the simple fact of the false 
position by which he incurred the hatred of contemporaries 
and the scorn of posterity, His position is at once ridicu- 
lous and odious—a sort of moral scarecrow, hung up to 
grinning infamy, without being permitted the poor privilege 
of showing that his offences were such as would even 
justify this equivocal distinction. 

Considered, however, without regard to the benevolent 
maxim which interposes for the protection of the dead, ‘we 
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are constrained to see that the piosent work was unneces- 
sary on other grounds. ‘The American Loyalists, except as 
a class, really left no memorials which merit the attention 
of the historian. They certainly were not so much in ad- 
vance,—any of them,—as respects political seience, social 
morals, and the rights of the race, as were the mouvement 
party; or they were too keenly sensible to selfish interests 
to allow their opinions sufficient weight in determining 
their policy. We are necessarily compelled, in any es- 
timate which we may think proper to make of their intel- 
lectual merits, to subject them to the tests of those lights 
and standards which we now possess, rather than of those 
which were common to the period of their performances. 
We assume that there is no living American who would 
be willing to return to the condition of a British subject. 
Hf then, according to present standards and convictions, the 
loyalists of the American revolution, did not claim so highly 
for the race, or see with a vision so prophetic as their op- 
ponents, in what consisted its rights and its prospects—or 
anticipate the grand issues of the struggle to which they 
were hostile ;—it is elear that their rank in intellectual mat- 
ters will not bear comparison with the latter. Either this, 
or, seeing quite as correctly, they were yet the victims to 
inferior considerations, the rec« ognition of which, if it tended 
to elevate their intellectual claims, could do so ‘only at the 
expense of their principles and hearts. Many of the loy- 
alists were hirelings of the British Government. These, 
in most cases, sustained government measures. ‘The most 
distinguished among them, were born on British soil. They 
had no sympathy with the native population of America, 
and perhaps, could not be expected to have. Generally 
speaking, the conscientious men of this party were fettered 
in their opinions, rather by their habits than their prin- 
ciples. ‘These were mostly persons of advanced age, 
Habits, indeed, with the aged, are apt always to rise into 
the rank and importance of principles. The better minded 
and the more honest among the loyalists, obeyed the laws 
of routine and safe precedent, in the course which they 
pursued, as harmonizing better with that selfish reluctance 
to strive and struggle, which is the natural infirmity of ad- 
vancing years. Lacking this selfish bias, they lacked 
equally those motives of personal ambition, which, in the 
case of persons of distinguished talent, among the natives. 
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taught the individual to look at the established condition 
of things through media, derived rather from what is 
essential to the hopes and claims of the future, than from 
what belongs to the inherent in the past. You will scarcely 
be able to detach, from the long catalogue of loyalist names 
in our possession, any single history, the materials of which, 
however well elaborated, could be pursued with interest 
through the pages of a single duodecimo, There is no 
long array of mutually depending eyents, and no striking 
transaction—unless in the case of Benedict Arnold—in the 
life of any one, whose name we may now recal, that would 
repay the reader, or justify the biographer, for groping 
through the sheets of sucha volume. Where the exception 
is found to the general proposition, it has been already ac- 
knowledged, and the life has been already written. 

In thus generalizing, however, we are not to be under. 
stood as objecting to such a body of biography, as, selecting 
from the-mass, shall unfold us the lives of such of the loyal 
ists as, by their known virtues, and unquestionable perform- 
ances, would be worthy of perusal, and would do credit to 
their memories. These may and should be written, if 
only for the justification of the subject. The age is an 
indulgent one. We are not unwilling to believe in the oc- 
casional excuse and plea, which is urged against rebellion 
in behalf of loyalty. We know that there is a plea for 
many. We can accord the fullest absolution to that virtue 
which errs in its adherence to what seems equally the 
path of duty and of safety ; and where this adherence is 
coupled with active virtues—-where the person performs 
in compliance with his principles—he deserves that pos- 
terity should do him justice. Nay, for that matter, there 
is no good reason why we should not possess—even though 
they be written in crimson characters, never to be obliter- 
ated—the memoirs of those sturdy wretches who made 
themselves famous by their brutalities and butcheries. If 
we pursue the history of great virtues, in order to win others 
by glorious examples, quite as important and necessary is 
it that we should equally preserve the tradition of corres. 
ponding crimes and vices, by which, painting them in just 
colours of infamy and shame, we may enforce still more 
impressively, by repulsion, those better performances which 
we aim to inculcate ;—even as the teacher, by examples in 
had grammar, exercises the youthful learner, and confirms 
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him, in a knowledge of the good, But why we should 
make interminable catalogues of mere names and dates— 
of people who made no sort of figure in life—who were in 
obscurity as well as in error—is utterly beyond our com- 
prehension. That Mr. Sabine’s book will be readable in 
the proportion of one page to fifty, is quite beyond the range 
of literary probability. That, for any service which it does 
to history, or any help that it affords to-truth, it deserved 
such a waste of goodly type and paper, will hardly be af- 
firmed by any critic who governs his opinion by the ordinary 
tests of good taste or utility. 

But there are some few of these pages which concern us 
especially. South Carolina is honored with numerous 
entries in this catalogue, a sample of which, we have al- 
ready given. This indefatigable worker in the sessions of 
history, has taken care to put the brand on all our vicious 
cattle. We can call to mind nobody that escapes him, 
For that matter, we ourselves had already put the brand 
upon them, by various penalties of amercement, forfeiture 
and exile; but he has helped us to multiply copies of that 
record which humanity had prompted us, for some time, 
quietly to suppress, It is curious that, while getting most 
of his facts, in regard to our loyalists, from our own pages 
and records, he sturdily insinuates that we, ourselves, are 
ignorant of their existence, and that we brag of our history, 
as if we never had produced any but righteous patriots, 
Of this hereafter, 

The historical essay with which Mr, Sabine introduces 
his biographies, is devoted to an inquiry into the origin of 
the revolutionary movement in the several provinces—of 
the remotely, as well as the immediately, impelling causes 
of outbreak in each—of the spirit by which it was mani- 
fested and sustained, and the principles which were devel- 
oped in the struggle. The paper is written clearly and 
with foree, and betrays equal ingenuity and industry, It 
betrays other qualities, however, which are much less com. 
mendable, Its mistakes are frequent, and are usually the 
result of that false medium, through which the writer sees 
his game, particularly when his eye ranges in a southerly 
direction, This is the common misfortune with New Eng- 
land writers and New England politicians; and the vice 
is one, now so thoroughly ingrained by habit, that it almost 
ceases to be censurable as an immorality, and must be 
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regarded with the indulgence which we show to cases of 
acknowledged infirmity, and a chronic incapacity. It is, 
and has been, from the beginning, such an exemplary 
and delightful thing for New England to regard her chil- 
dren as the saints, to whom the possession of the earth has 
been finally decreed, that it is, perhaps, not a thing to be 
wondered at, that the inheritors of so goodly a faith and 
fortune, should naturally assume that they are the proprie- 
tors of all the good deeds that are done within its bounds. 
They have all the talents, all the virtues, and perform all 
the achievements. Even Mr. Webster tells us, that Bunker 
Hill was the Revolution; the rest was “mere leather and 
prunella ;” and nobody in the land of “ steady habits” will 
gainsay authority so profound. Reading their own histo- 
rians only, they are amiable enough to believe all their 
assurances; and historians thus honored with their ex- 
clusive confidence, show themselves quite worthy of this 
trust when writing, as if they never once forgot that 
they were in possession of the ear of the entire parish. 
Fortunate historians in the possession of such a parish! 
Fortunate parish in the possession of such historians! 
Mutually fortunate parish and historians in the possession 
of one another! There is but one thing wanting, evidently, 
togthe happiness of the parties: could they only provoke 
such a faith in the surrounding world, as they so graciously 
give to one another, the sum of their enjoyment would be 
complete. The great difficulty consists in drugging truth, 
so that she may slumber forever ! 

When Mr. Sabine approaches South Carolina, he opens 
his batteries with sufficient frankness and audacity. He 
says : 

“The public men of South Carolina of the present generation, 
claim that her patriotic devotion in the revolution, was inferior to 
none, and was superior to most of the states of the confederacy. 
As I examine the evidence, it was not so. The population, composed 
as it was, of emigrants from Switzerland, Germany, France. Ireland, 
and the northern colonies of America, and their descendants, was, of 
course, deficient in the necessary degree of homogeneity, or sameness 
of nature, to insure any considerable unanimity of political sentiment. 
It ix true, however, that, individual men took an early, a noble, and a 
decided stand against the oppressive measures of the British minis- 
try. It is equally true, that South Carolina was the first state of the 
thirteen, to form an independent constitution, and that she overpaid 
her proportion of the expenditures of the war, in the sum of 1,205,978 
dollars. She sent some gallant whigs to the field, and several wise 
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ones to the council. But to use the apt sayings of every day life, 
“ One swallow does not make a summer,” nor “one feather make a 
bed ;” and so, a Laurens, father and son, a Middleton, a Rutledge, 
Marion, Sumter, and Pickens, do not prove that the whig leaven 
was diffused through the mass of her people.” 


And who ever said that it was? 

It is a ninepin of Mr. Sabine’s own setting up, that he 
bowls down with such admirable dexterity. The public 
men of South Carolina, claim nothing inconsistent with 
the records of their historians; and these have, in no in- 
stance, made any such idit assertion in the case, of the 
general diffusion of the whig leaven among the great body 
of our people. Mr. Sabine tells us nothing new—certainly 
nothing that our own writers have not long since told 
him, when he speaks of the almost equal division, into 
opposite parties, of the people of South Carolina, during 
the war of the Revolution ;—and yet, even with the frank 
and frequent avowal of this fact, to be found in all our 
histories, from that of Moultrie and of Ramsay, to that of 
Johnson, and other more recent writers, down to the present 
day, our public men are still perfectly justified in the claim 
which they assert—“that her patriotic devotion in the 
revolution was inferior to none, and was superior to most 
of the states of the confederacy.” We repeat the assertion, 
however unaccountable it may seem to Mr. Sabine, after 
the admission already made, touching the limited diffusion 
of the “whig leaven.” The simple fact, which this gen- 
tleman must learn to appreciate, is, that the character of a 
country does not depend upon the opinions of the mass, 
and is not determinable by the direction which its mere 
numbers may please to take. For this reason, it was by 
no means necessary that all of the people of South Caro- 
lina should have united in the common cause or sentiment. 
It is quite enough if there be a sufficient number to give 
impulse to the action, and to determine the conduct and 
decision of the state; and the merit is the greater when 
this impulse is given to the body politic, so as to compel its 
action, by only a certain proportion of the people, and spite 
of the aetive opposition, or the inert resistance of mere 
masses among the rest. So far from believing or asserting 
the sentiment of her people to have been unanimous, or nearly 
so, it is, on the contrary, the peculiar boast of South Carolina, 
that, with her population almost equally divided, in conse- 
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quence of the very causes that Mr. Sabine enumerates, 
arising from the absence of the degree of homogeneity so 
necessary in politics to the common action, she was yet 
able to achieve so much—to send into the field a large 
proportion of the noblest and ablest captains of the revolu- 
tion, and into the councils of the nation so many of the 
boldest politicians and wisest statesmen. Her merit con- 
sists in having been able, while contending at home against 
a powerful and bitter faction, to make contributions of 
strength, valeur, wisdom and patriotism, to the common 
cause, which no other state in the union, though better cir- 
cumstanced, has ever exceeded. Mr. Sabine is, in some 
degree, compelled to make this acknowledgement, but he 
does it as costively as possible. He admits the Rutledges’ 
and Marions’, the Laurens’s and Sumters,—the chiefs and 
sages —-but doubts the commonalty; as if officers and leaders 
achieving such successes—winning, in fact, names and 
reputations which stand out, almost alone, in some of the 
fields of our national effort—unexampled and almost un- 
equalled—the partisan warfare for instance ;—as if the very 
existence of these chiefs did not necessarily imply a de- 
voted and faithful array of followers. “One bird does not 
make the summer, nor one feather the bed,” truly, but in 
the employment of these musty proverbs, it might be just 
as well to give us due credit for all our birds and feathers. 
Yet, if, with our few, we achieve so wondrously—fix the 
character of the state—give the direction to its power— 
place it in the first rank of states, and furnish many of the 
names from which the nation derives its highest reputation 
—this, too, in the face of such a civil war as no other state 
in the confederacy had to contend with,—we argue from it 
a higher renown—we claim for it a more unqualified eu- 
logy—than can possibly be due to those states, who, with- 
out being able to show a greater or nobler list of great men 
and great deeds, were yet free from the disabilities arising 
from such great difficulties. But there are yet other 
grounds, still higher, upon which to rest the claims of South 
Carolina, to that lofty station, which her public men may 
safely assert for her at any time. 

In an argument of this description, and in relation to this 
history, it is important that we should look to the degree of 
patriotism which prompted the first movements of the seve- 
ral colonies ; and this patriotism is determinable, not mere- 
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ly by the show of resolution, and efforts of resistance which 
are made, but by the absence of base and selfish interests 
as furnishing the impelling motive. If, in addition to the 
fact that South Carolina was one of the first of the colonies 
to move in support of New England—that she was one of 
the most frank and fearless—and that she was one of the 
greatest sufferers, by the war, of all the colonies—we show, 
at the same time, that her individual causes of complaint 
were fewer and far less serious than was the case with 
most of the colonies,—we apprehend that we urge an addi- 
tional and stronger claim to the public admiration of her 
patriotism and self sacrifice. Let us inquire, with this 
point in view, in what degree the impulses which arise 
from the operation of selfish arguments, were at work to 
suggest and stimulate, equally, to a resistance of the pow- 
er of Great Britain, the two colonies of Massachusetts and 
South Carolina? In the case of the latter, the oppressions 
of the crown, which threatened to annihilate the mercantile 
and maritime resources of the former, were almost totally 
unfelt. As Mr. Sabine himself writes, in his preliminary 
essay, the oppressive legislation of the mother country fell 
almost exclusively on the Northern Colonies. “ 'They for- 
bade the use of waterfalls, the erecting of machinery, of 
looms and spindles, and the working of wood and iron; 
they set the King’s arrow upon trees that rotted in the for- 
est; they shut out markets for boards and fish, and seized 
sugar and molasses and the vessels in which these articles 
were carried ; and they defined the limitless ocean as but 
a narrow pathway to such of the lands that it embosoms as 
wore the British flag.” None of these things disturbed the 
interests of Carolina. She did not employ machinery, and 
was no competitor with British manufacture; she sent no 
ships to sea inrivalry with British commerces ; she lost no 
vessels by seizure ; the King’s Arrow, on her forest trees, in 
the boundlessness of her wild dominion, abridged no man’s 
plenty ; Great Britain readily took and consumed her raw 
productions at prices of which she had no reason to com- 
plain. When her shores were infested by pirates, British 
men-of-war were furnished to protect them; when the 
Spaniard and the savage assailed coast or frontier, British 
armies and fleets were sent to her assistance. Originally 
founded by favorite nobles, Carolina had always been a 
favorite of the crown, of which she finally became the pro- 
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tege ; and none of those selfish rivalries which, from an ear- 
ly period, embittered the intercourse between New and Old 
England, ever arose to disturb the pleasant relations which 
existed between this pet province and the mother country. 
The Revolution found the sons of nearly all her leading 
men pursuing their studies within the walls of British Col- 
leges. Yet those sons hurried home, at the first outbreak, 
to draw the sword against this protecting mother; follow- 
ing the example, in most instances, of their fathers, in Ca- 
rolina. Certainly, there were none of those pecuniary con- 
siderations, prompting the revolution in Carolina, which 
prevailed to unite the people of New England in a cause 
which struck directly at their common interests. The 
wrong done to the South was of a different complexion. It 
consisted, simply, in the denial to the native mind, of its 
proper position. Great Britain, persisting in the habit of 
ruling the colony from abroad, outraged the claims of that 
native intellect, which was now equal to the necessities of 
the home government. ‘This was perhaps the worst of the 
wrongs which the mother country offered to Carolina. It 
was a wrong done to its pride and its ambition, rather than its 
purse ; and was the true and almost the only cause of that 
sympathy, on the part of the superior classes in Carolina, 
which made the colony prompt, among the first, to second 
the movements of, and resent the indignities offered to, New 
England. No wonder that public opinion should lack una- 
nimity in the South, when its discontents should have been 
confined entirely to the intellectual and ambitious portion 
of its population. With this spirit, the more slavish nature 
could have no sympathy. The more narrowly selfish, to 
whom the love of gain was the impelling motive, were na- 
turally hostile to a revolution which threatened to disturb 
the quiet progress of a trade, of which, having interests un- 
like those of New England, they had nothing to complain; 
and it was with a prudence that could plead the continued 
counsels of common sense, that they urged it as unreasona- 
ble and unwise to enter intoa struggle, in which they could 
foresee nothing in prospect, but exchanging the tyrannies, 
real or imaginary only, of old England for those of New. 
The movement, in the low country of South Carolina, was 
chiefly confined to the native planters, who constituted the 
aristocracy of the country. These, again, were divided in 
their objects—one portion looking to final independence, the 
5 VOL. xIv.—No. 27. 
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other only to a redress of grievances. The foreign settlers, 
the greater number of whom had been only a few years in 
the country, were, with the exception of the Irish, almost 
wholly opposed to the movement for any object. The 
Scotch, a people remarkable for their loyalty, were natu- 
rally with Great Britain. The German population found 
no whig arguments equal to the conclusive fact that George 
the third was a Prince of Hanover. The commercial popu- 
lation, which, with few exceptions, was confined to Scotch 
and English settlers,* were secretly but firmly opposed to 
the patriots, and only forbore to speak their hostility, while 
the latter were in the ascendant. 

In this brief array of facts and parties, we are prepared 
to see, ata glance, how wanting was the community in 
those arguments—more imposing by far than any influence 
arising from community of birth place—which could alone 
have brought about a unanimity of the popular action. 
Such a unanimity did not exist in any of the colonies. We 
have shown why it should be less likely to be found in Ca- 
rolina than elsewhere. Her classes were naturally in con- 
flict, and none of them acknowledged the impelling influ- 
ences which moved New England to rebellion. It was in 
spite of the open and secret opposition of most of them—in 
spite of that want of harmony in council and feeling, so par- 
ticularly necessary to the insurrectionary movement of a 
small community—in spite of that meaner impulse, the ar- 
gumentum ad crumenam—which is usually so all-effec- 
tive, when addressed to a mixed multitude—that the Revo- 
lutionary party in South Carolina engaged in the struggle. 
We contend that purer patriots were never found ; that 
hands cleaner of offence, freer from the stain of base and 
selfish motives, never grasped the sword of war; never 
more truly and faithfully carried life, property and sacred 
honor, as their pledges, for the prosecution of a glorious na- 
tional purpose. We deny that you have any right to in- 
quire into their numbers, when compelled to acknowledge 
their achievements ; and we insist that, as their aims and 
energies gave the direction to the politics of the State, and 


*The great majority of the addressers of Clinton, belonged to one or other 
of these classes. Of these, also, were most of those citizens of Charleston 
who figure in Mr. Sabine’s catalogue. The natives were comparatively 
few whom he thus embalms for their posterity. 
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their courage and integrity fixed it firmly in these politics, 
they are the only true representatives of the State—which 
is not to be estimated by the position or deeds of those who 
opposed the designs of its great men, and fought stubborn- 
ly against its progress. We insist that it is quite unneces- 
sary, in claiming for her a position as eminent in patriot- 
ism as any other of the States, to show a perfect unanimity 
among her people, and the entire diffusion, through her 
masses, of the whig leaven. It is enough to show that the 
native population, sustained usually by the Irish and French 
settlers, and opposed chiefly by the Swiss, German, Qua- 
ker, English and Scotch, did assert a position from the be- 
ginning, did obtain an ascendancy from the beginning, were 
among the first at the beginning, and persevered in it to 
the end ; through privations and perils to which but few oth- 
er States were subjected ; contending against odds the most 
unequal; fighting equally an enemy within and without— 
fighting for her sister States until exhausted—almost de- 
serted by her sister States; and, finally, with moderate help 
from their arms, coming out of the conflict triumphantly, 
though bleeding at every pore. 

This is, in fact, the whole history, in the briefest summa- 
ry. The chronicles will prove it true in every syllable. 
The claims of Carolina to the distinction which her public 
men assert, may be slurred over by ingenious misrepresen- 
tation, but she cannot be defrauded of them. They are to 
be estimated relatively with the difficulties with which she 
had to contend, the deficiencies of her numbers, the purity 
of her purposes, the rancor of her enemies, the spirit and wis- 
dom of the favorite sons who swayed her councils and 
fought her battles, and the severity and frequency of her 
fields of fight. Her claims are necessarily based upon the 
achievements of those who strove for her independence, and 
not upon the hostility of those who strove against it. It 
must not be permitted that the former should be disparaged 
by looking to the numbers of the latter. We cannot allow 
that her fame is to be smutched, because there were many 
within her territories with whom her champions were hour- 
ly doing battle. We regard it, indeed, as the strangest mode 
of reasoning, to be told by Mr. Sabine—when we show that, 
on the 2ist April, 1775, Charles Pinckney, President of the 
Provincial Congress, Henry Laurens, Chairman of the 
general committee, Thomas Lynch, one of the delegates 
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to Congress, Benjamin Huger, Wm. Bull, Wm. Henry 
Drayton, Christopher Gadsden, and others, all natives of 
Carolina, seized on the armories of the crown and possessed 
themselves of all the armament and munitions; that, as an 
offset to the merits of this action, and as qualifying the 
claims of the State to the distinction that it might com- 
mand,—there was one 


Abercrombie, John, of Charleston, South Carolina, [who was] an 
addresser of Sir Henry Clinton in 1789.” 


Or that one 


“ Adams, Samuel, of South Carolina, [was] an addresser of Sir 
Henry Clinton in 1780.” 


Or that 


“ Adamson, George, of Charleston, South Carolina, was an ad- 
dresser of Sir Henry Clinton afier the surrender of Charleston. 

Certainly, these names, et id omne genus, taken from the 
first leaves of Mr. Sabine’s catalogue, cannot be suffered to 
interpose between the claims of the State, as a community, 
acting through the acknowledged representatives of the 
native stock, and which perseveres, and finally succeeds in 
the assertion of its principles—and substract from the 
honorable distinction which the latter have won, chiefly by 
their conquest over these very opponents. Yet this is the 
very argument of Mr. Sabine. This is the labor of love 
which he proposes to his industry and genius. When we 
mention that the siege of Boston, by Washington, was only 
continued by gunpowder despatched from Carolina, which 
certain Carolinians had just captured from an English ves- 
sel off St. Augustine,—Mr. Sabine leaps up and says—“Ah 
yes ! one bird don’t make a summer, for, as I read your his- 
tory, I find that, at that very time, you had certain foreign- 
ers in your city, dealing in flour and molasses, who were, 
in their hearts, hostile to the proceeding, and would rather 
have seen this very powder employed to blow Washington 
and all his army sky-high, than that he should have be- 
sieged the British forces in Boston for a single instant.” “Do 
you doubt ?” says he, with a snigger;—“ look here ; I have 
been at a labor of love, in your behalf. I have made out a 
list here of all your loyalists and all your rascals. Here, 
for example, are James Blackburn, and Robert Blair, and 
Henry Blakenham, and I dont know how many more, 
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among the B’s alone, who were Charleston loyalists and 
addressers of Sir Henry Clinton.” 

Well, suppose they were? The argument is grievously 
unjust which should Jessen the force of his suggestion, 
who, at this day, represenging the State of South Carolina, 
and claiming for her the deeds of those sons by whose de- 
votion she became a State, should be told of certain persons 
who opposed their achievements, and united themselves 
with the foreignenemy, to prevent her from becoming a State. 
What were these citizens but allies of the enemy ?—and in 
due proportion to their numbers, the claims of merit are 
necessarily increased, on the part of those by whom they 
were overcome. We are surely not answerable for the con- 
duct and character of those who oppose, but of those who 
represent us, 


“The whole number of regulars enlisted for the continental sere 
vice from the beginning to the closing of the struggle, was 231,950, 
of these, | have once remarked, 67,907 were from Massachusetts ; 
andl [ may now add, that every State, South of Pennsylvania,provided 
but 59,493 ; 8,414 less than this single State ; and that New England— 
now, I grieve to say, contemned and reproached—equipped and 
maintained 118,350, or above half of the number placed at the ser- 
vice of Congress.” * * * “In considering the political condition 
of Virginia and North Carolina, it was admitted that these States 
were not able to provide troops according to their population, as 
compared with the States destitute of a peculiar institution? The 
same admission is now made in behalf of South Carolina. Yet did 
6,660 whig soldiers exhaust her resources of men? Could she fur- 
nish only 752 more than Rhode Island, the smallest State in the con- 
federacy ; only one-fifth of the number of Connecticut; only one- 
halfas many as New Hampshire, then almost an unbroken wilder- 
ness? She did not; she could not defend herself against her own 
tories; andit is hardly an eraggeration to add, that more whigs of 
New England were sent to her aid, and now lie buried in her soit, 
than she sent from it to every scene of strife from Lexingtonto York- 
town.” 


The suppressio veri and suggestio falsi, are united in this 
passage, in a hardihood of manner which is rarely exam- 
pled. It will probably surprise Mr. Sabine—who, no doubt, 
believes all that he says,—being willing to believe it,— 
when we tell him that New England never had a dozen 
whig soldiers in the south at all. The loose manner in 
which our early histories were written, has led to frequent 
misapprehension of the fact, which results in engrafting 
the most mistaken errors on our chronicles. Thus, the 

* 
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common phrases, “troops from the north”—“a northern 
army”—has led to the inference, which the New England 
writers—by whom most of our popular histories have been 
prepared—readily adopted, that these northern troops were 
from New England chiefly. But when Moultrie, Ramsay, 
and other southern historians speak of an army and troops 
from the north, though they speak with literal aecuracy, 
they speak loosely—implying only the states north of South 
Carolina. The southern army was chiefly composed of 
contingents drawn from Virginia, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia. A small, but excellent 
body of troops, were added ftom Delaware; and, towards 
the close of the war, when there were no further appre- 
hensions from the enemy in the north, and when, in fact, 
the fighting had entirely ceased in ‘the south, "General 
Greene pr&cured an auxiliary force from Pennsylvania, 
which proved very troublesome to him ;-—a number of 
them actually sold him to the enemy, ‘and were only 
detected in season to prevent his intended delivery. It wil 
be difficult, we think, for Mr. Sabine, to find any proof that 
even so many as twelve New England whigs, appeared as 
soldiers in Carolina. We got a few officers from New 
England, some of whom we should have done much bet- 
ter without. The two most distinguished of these, were 
General Lincoln and General Greene. Lincoln was, no 
doubt, a very worthy gentleman ; but he was slow and de- 
ficient in ene rgy. His merits as a military man, were very 
ordinary. ‘The great merit of Greene, consisted in his 
coolness and tenacity of purpose. His caution, which was 
large, like that of Washington,—while it enabled him to 
keep his army from mishap, as frequently tended to impair 
the value of his successes,—and we find him accordingly, 
almost invariably allowing the trophies of vietory to be 
snatched from his grasp in the very moment when he has 
her in his embrace. ‘To the services of these gentlemen, 
the south is, nevertheless, considerably indebted. She 
has shown no disposition to avoid the debt. But she denies 
that, with either Lincoln, Gates or Greene, there came any 
forces from New England. When Charleston was first 
assailed, by a British fleet and army, in June, 1775, though 
Charles Lee was sent to take command of her defences, he 
brought with him no troops. The army of South Carolina 
consisted wholly of native militia, “and of the regular 
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regiments of the adjacent northern states,”* the latter 
amounting, in all, to about seven or eight hundred men. 
When Lincoln was sent to take command, what was the 
order given him by Congress ?—“'T’o take command of all 
their forces to the southward.”*—What constituted the 
regular army of General Gates when he moved on Cam- 
den, exchanging his northern laurels for southern willows? 
—“ Fourteen hundred continental troops, consisting of the 
Delaware and Maryland lines.”t+—To these were added 
a larger force of militia, from Virginia and North Carolina. 
The remains of this army constituted the nucleus of that 
of General Greene, for which he received no reinforce- 
ments of regulars, except the legion of Colonel Lee, all of 
which were Virginia recruits, and a legionary corps, com- 
manded by General Lawson, also from Vi irginia.t From this 
force of continentals, and the native militia, under Pickens 
and others, the detached command of General Morgan was 
composed. When we have added to this array, a special 
requisition on Maryland for seventy-five horse, and an aux- 
iliary force from Pennsylvania, furnished to Greene at the 
close of the war, as already mentioned, we have enumer. 
ated all the states north of South Carolina, from which 
levies were made in her defence. We find no proof, any 
where, that New England ever supplied the states, south 
of the Potomac, with any troops, except when the army 
was under immediate control of the commander-in- chief, 
as at the siege of York, ‘The eastern troops,—by which 
we mean those of New England--never came farther 
south during the whole war than this point; and a sing! 

passage from the pen of a New England historian, may 
suffice as conclusive on this subject. Sparks, in his Life 
of Washington, vol. i., page 368, describing the army as 
under moving orders for Virginia, writes thus; “'The sol. 
diers, being mostly from the eastern and middle states, 
marched with reluctance to the southward, and showed 
strong symptoms of discontent when they passed through 
Philadelphia. This had been foreseen by General Wash- 
ington, and he urged the superintendant of finance vo 
ADVANCE THEM A MONTH’S PAY IN HARD MONEY!” He 
knew, it seems, the most efficacious process for resuscita 
ting the patriotic sympathies of the east, for its suffering 


* Ramsay + Johnsun’s Greene 
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sisters of the south. That self-sacrificing region, whose 
services—as Mr. Sabine so pathetically laments,—are so 
ungratefully acknowledged now! We proceed with his 
very pregnant paragraph, as it is one that deserves some 
farther illustration. He tells us that, of the 231,958 regulars 
enlisted for the continental service, 07,907 were from Mas- 
sachusetts alone ;—and—farther—that, of the first men- 
tioned number, “ New England”—“now I grieve to say 
contemned and reproached”—* equipped and maintained, 
118,350.” 

Verily, a goodly number,—but what became of them? 
Where did they show themselves? What did they do? 
The last three years of the war, there were no British 
armies in New England, and we have shown that there 
were no New England soldiers in the south, where the 
enemy was to be found alone. What then became of these 
men in buckram, whose claim to our gratitude is so great, 
and so little recognized and acknowledged? Let us hear 
what Sparks says on this subject, and he is a New Eng- 
land authority. Quoting from Washington’s correspon- 
dence on the Ist May, 1781—the very period when Caro- 
lina was mostly overrun by the enemy—“ Scarce any state 
in the union has at this hour an eighth part of its quota 
in the field.” Where was this host of New Englanders? 
Again: “Before leaving Weathersfield, a circular letter 
was written by General Washington to the governors of 
the eastern states, urging them to fill up their quotas of 
continental troops with all possible despatch.”* Can it be 
that these 118,350 troops were on paper only, for the pur- 
pose of gelling the pay without the performance. ‘This 
is a point to be referred to hereafter, But hear what Sparks 
farther says, of himself, only a page or two after, “ The 
eastern and middle states 1N PARTICULAR, after the French 
troops had arrived in the country, and the theatre of war 
had been transferred by the enemy to the south, relapsed 
into a state of comparative inactivity and indifference.” 
These patriotic, self-sacrificing New Englanders, 118,000 
strong! He (Washington) tried all his arts and enttfeaties 
to overcome this apathy, but the money chest being empty, 
and the immediate danger withdrawn from their own 
homes,—“ the recruits came in so tardily from the states, 


* Sparks’ Washington. ol. i, p. 359, 
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that the army (northern) was never in a condition to au- 
thorize an undertaking of magnitude, without the co-ope- 
ration of a French fleet superior to the British." FEeven 
at the siege of York, the French forces were nearly equal 
to the continentals, and the southern militia to the French; 
the former being more than five thousand strong, the militia 
more than four thousand, and the continentals about seven 
thousand. ‘The storming parties were led by a Frenchman 
and a South Carolinian.t In all anxiety, we ask for this 
host of New Englanders. We dread lest they have per- 
ished in battle; but we look in vain for a sufficiently bloody 
battle field. We are half afraid lest their captains played 
the game of Falstaff, and compromised the sound men 
and true, for such as were not fit to be marched througk 
Coventry. It is very clear that they have no enemy in 
New England, they have no field of conflict sufficiently 
desperate by which to insinuate their general massacre, 
and it is equally certain that there are only some seven 
thousand continentals, all told, from all the states, to march 
as far south as Yorktown; and such of these as come from 
the east, are reluctant to go even thus far, unless they get 
a little pay in advance, by way of invigorating the patri- 
otic fury which first prompted them in the revolution. 

The truth is, that the whole militia force of New Eng- 
land was enrolled nominally in the continental service. 
They were all on paper, supposed to be forth coming, but they 
never appeared, except on the record. This record sufficed 
for many things, as the pension list of the United States 
may partially attest. There was, if we remember rightly, 
—though, at this moment, we cannot lay our hands on the 
precise authorities—some adroit hocussing, in certain 
quarters, by which all the militia of the east was put upon 
the continental establishment ;—by which clever process— 
ostensibly liable to a summons at any moment to the field, 
they were yet mostly saved from this danger by the very 
incapacity of the government to provide the funds for their 
support. But the mere enrolling sufficed to establish a claim 
for compensation when the government did become able to 
compensate. During the first three years of the war, when 
the states were all in their best condition, and while New 
England itself was in the danger of the invaders, they were 


* Sparks’ Washington. vol.i. p. 362. t Col]. Laurens. 
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necessarily kept somewhat uneasy: but even then, their 
exhibition of force, in actual array upon the field, was 
miserably mean, as we read the history, in comparison 
with this magnificent show upon the pay and pension list. 
As soon as the enemy disappeared from the New England 
territories, —though the war originated with them, and was 
chiefly vital to them—they sent forth no soldiers. The 
tide of battle rolling southwardly, left them in a condition 
of comparative security, and their patriotism was then ofa 
sort to enable them to snap their fingers at the distresses of 
the southern people ;—it is certain that they snapt nothing 
more potent in the ears of either friends or enemies. ‘The 
south was left to do its own fighting, as it could, with such 
forces only, as could be drawn from hurried conscriptions 
in Virginia, Georgia and the two Carolinas. South Caro- 
lina became the great battle field for the controversy, during 
the next three years ; and if the fields might be allowed to 
speak for themselves, we should say that we certainly 
needed no better proof in behalf of the spirit and the tena- 
city with which South Carolina maintained her principles 
and position. But these fields are begrudged us. They 
sound quite too nobly in our history to suffer New England 
to be silent on her claims, and are, in fact, the true motives 
for that loving labor which seeks to prove, at this day, our 
shortcomings in the day that tried men’s souls. Mr. Sa- 
bine proceeds categorically. 


“ Yet, did 6,660 whig soldiers exhaust the resources of South Ca- 
rolina ?” 

It is to be kept in mind that this was the whole num- 
ber of South Carolinians that were put upon the pay list. 
It will probably be allowed that we had this number in the 
field, at least. If so, then it is clear that, if we furnished 
few, we got pay for no more than we furnished. On this 
point, something may be said hereafter. To answer the 
question of Mr. Sabine. We shall do so as briefly as pos- 
sible, though it may seem that our responses are circuitous- 
ly given. It is sufficient, then, to say, that, whether many 
or few, the troops of South Carolina, single handed, drove 
away the first British fleet and army—that of Sir Peter 
Parker—that came against her, in one of the most bloody 
battles of the Revolution. Her troops were next employed 
for the defence of Georgia, and suffered terribly in the en- 
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deavor to storm the redoubts of Savannah, united with the 
French, under the Marquis D’Estaing. They invaded F'lo- 
rida—they traversed Georgia—fighting her battles as well 
as their own—and, for a long time, the province of South 
Carolina had to support both provinces and keep off the m- 
vader. When Charleston finally fell into the hands of the 
British, she lost more than three thousand of her troops by 
captivity. Believing the State overcome—for, with all these 
118,000 patriotic New Englanders, Washington did not 
dare to detail a sufficient force from his own army to the 
assistance of the suffering State,—one thousand South Ca- 
rolinians, (forming a splendid addition to the regular army 
of the North,) joined it, and were accepted and reviewed by 
General Arnold, then in command of Phil.delpbia. Subse- 
quently, the Carolinians who remained at home, were en- 
gaged in a constant succession of conflicts, carried on at the 
same moment with the foreign invader, and a strong and 
vindictive domestic faction, which, though residents, were 
yet chiefly foreigners, who lacked that necessary sympathy 
with the soil which alone teaches the sense of independ- 
ence. Jn this period, arose that brilliant race of partisan 
warriors, who have never been surpassed, if equalled, in any 
of the States. Here, from the native militia, sprang up Ma- 
rion, and Sumter, and Pickens, and Davie, and Hampton, 
and Mayham, and Thomas, and a host besides, whose 
deeds only want an adequate historian. What forces won 
the battles of King’s Mountain, and Hanging Rock, and 
Blackstocks, and a hundred other places where Marion, 
Sumter and Pickens commanded? The forces of the Ca- 
rolinas only, and chiefly of South Carolina. Yet these were 
militiamen, and militia officers ; and it was in the commis- 
sion of the State only, and not of Congress, that Moultrie, 
Marion, Sumter and most of the Carolina partisans, obtain- 
ed their greatest successes. By what troops were the bat- 
tles of _Eutaw, and Guilford, and Cowpens, and Camden 
fought? A single sentence of Mr. Sabine, will show the an- 
swer which New England would now insinuate. It is 
some grace, in the instance of our author, that he does not 
openly assert that we owe them wholly to New England 
valor. ‘“'The exact question is, then, not where were the 
battle grounds of the Revolution, but what was the propor- 
tion of men which each of the thirteen States supplied for 
the contest,” 
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The suggestion is an adroit one. It does not, you will 
perceive, directly insist that the troops of New England 
iought the battles of Eutaw, King’s Mountain, Cowpens, 
&c., but leaves you to infer this suggestion from the fact 
already insisted upon, that they supplied the great bulk of 
the American army during the war. You are to suppose 
them here, there and everywhere, these intense patriots, 
rushing in every quarter which promises them a chance of 
doing battle with the oppressor, and leaving their monu- 
mental names upon every field made sacred by valour in 
all the States and territories of the Union! And this easy 
mode of acquiring fame, and making records, is but too 
likely to be successful, when we find the histories of the 
country emanating, in so many forms, chiefly from New 
England hands ;—their writers, anxious, like Mr. Sabine, 
with a laudable regard to the ‘local habitation,’ to should- 
er it with all the glory which may be appropriated from 
other regions ;—which, not morbidly eager after such ob- 
jects, betray rather too decided an indifference to what is 
really proper and legitimate in the ambition of a communi- 
ty. We leave it to the other States of the South to assert 
the truth in their several cases. We shall confine ourselves 
wholly to South Carolina. We find it fortunate that we 
can relieve any anxiety which Mr. Sabine might feel, lest, 
in his grasping anxiety to establish for his parish the sole 
glory of the revolution, he might covet and appropriate 
some that may properly belong elsewhere. We beg leave 
to assure him then, that, so far as the battle fields of South 
Carolina are concerned, New England contributed just no 
soldiers at all. We never saw a dozen of her whole hun- 
dred and eighteen thousand. ‘They never crossed the Po- 
tomac in our behalf. A corporal’s guard would cover her 
entire contributions of men, rank and file, to the glorious 
and bloody fields of revolutionary debate within our limits. 
The battles of the South generally, and of South Carolina 
wholly, were fought by Southern troops exclusively,—in- 
cluding a smalll contingent which came from Delaware; 
and we have the farther assurance to make, that these bat- 
tles were fought by thousands who never dreamed of the 
pay list, which was probably, during all this time, in the 
keeping of New England. No wonder that the account 
has been so well kept; for her troops, the last three years of 
the war, had ample leisure for making all the entries. The 
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lion does not often write the history of his own career, 
and has quite too much neglected it in relation to this his- 
tory. 

Mr. Sabine, employing a frequent habit of later days, al- 
most peculiar to that patriotic region which he esteems to 
have found so little gratitude and acknowledgment for its 
services from the rest of the confederacy,-—sneeringly al- 
ludes to the slave system of the South, under the words 
“peculiar institution” —as a source of our assumed military 
weakness. But this military weakness of the South, exists 
only in the imagination of the abolitionist. As we read the 
history, the slave institution has never been a source of 
weakness, and is in reality, one of strength. It has never en- 
feebled us in any foreign contest ; though, prior to the revo- 
lution, it was naturally a source of anxiety and doubt. The 
progress of that conflict relieved the public mind from all 
of its apprehensions, and showed that, in a time of war, it 
becomes a source of superior strength, securing the com- 
munity, at all times, an abundant agricultural supply,— 
always in course of production,—while enabling the entire 
male white population to engage actively in the conflict, 
for which the constant use of weapons and horses has par- 
ticularly prepared them. ‘This was the remarkable histo- 
ry during the revolution. South Carolina actually furnish- 
ed all the food for both armies, not only within her own 
borders but those of Georgia, during the last three years 
of the war. Her granaries fed equally the whig and 
tory, the Briton and the American. Her slaves pro- 
duced this immense supply, and, in the majority of ca- 
ses, were faithful to their masters. But a small body de- 
serted voluntarily to the British and were uniformed in their 
service. ‘The greater number who passed into their pos- 
session, and were carried from the State into West Indian 
bondage, were victims to the cupidity of the enemy, and 
were made captive by force of arms. While the greater 
part of the negro population were engaged in the tillage of 
the fields, their owners, of both parties, were struggling in 
the fields of conflict. And this relation, between the slave 
and his master, was favorable to military strength. It se- 
cured protection for the one who toiled, and sustenance and 
food for him who fought. While the slave was peculiarly 
endowed for the dogged and uniform employments of ag- 
riculture, the white man of the South was quite as remark- 

6 VOL. XIV.—NO. 27. 
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ably constituted for the life of activity and adventure which 
belongs to the requirements of war. He was born, we ma 

almost phrase it, on horseback, and with the rifle in his 
grasp. His ordinary exercise made these his familiar com- 
panions. His ordinary amusement was the chase, and, as 
a hunter, horseman and rifleman, he was almost naturall 

trained to war. It is in these possessions, indeed, that we 
may boast ofa militia, in the South, such as the world has 
never elsewhere seen. ‘These possessions combine the most 
powerful elements and agents of the military—habitual 
stratagem and adroitness in snaring and baffling game—a 
perfect mastery of the horse, and an unequalled excellence 
in firearms. Exercise in these, is naturally the source of 
spirit and vigilance—of confidence and courage in the 
field, which ordinary militia never possess ; and of a peculiar 
capacity for guerilla or partisan warfare, in which the South 
has particularly been distinguished whenever her troops 
have been led by native officers, who knew how to appre- 
ciate and manage them, and understood the business them- 
selves. But we must pass to another of the fecund para- 
graphs of Mr. Sabine. 


“South Carolina, with a Norruern army fo assist her, could not, 
or would not, even preserve her own capital.” 


We have shown, already, that the word ‘ Northern’ must 
not, as is too frequently the case in New England books, be 
misunderstood to mean New England. Their writers seem 
determined to have it so, and charity requires that we 
should suppose them always to believe what they assert. 
In every such instance, where the language is employed, 
we beg leave to repeat that no troops from New England 
ever crossed the State of Virginia. Let us look to the de- 
tails. What, for example, was this Northern army that 
came to the help of Charleston? “'The North Carolina 
and Virginia continentals, amounting to fifteen hundred 
men, two frigates, a twenty-four-gun ship and a sloop of 
war were ordered from the northward for the defence of 
Charleston. This was all the aid that could be expect- 
ed from Congress.”* But these fifteen hundred troops 
were not all available. “Out ofa thousand North Caroli- 
na Militia, commanded by General Lillington, whose term 


*Ramsay. 
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of service expired while the siege was pending, no more 
than three hundred could be persuaded to remain within 
the lines.” “Seven hundred continentals, (Virginians) 
commanded by General Woodford—wwas the only reinforce- 
ment which the garrison received during the siege.”* 
When the town fell, the whole number of continentais, in- 
cluding the Carolina contingent within the State, was but 
“nineteen hundred and seventy-seven, yet the return of pri- 
soners Was more than five thousand.”* So much for this 
redoubtable ‘ Northern’ army. It is true that, before the 
leaguer, and in order to confirm the resolution of the peo- 
ple to defend the city, they were promised from Congress 
and other quarters, an additional force of some nine thou- 
sand troops,—but these only made their appearance after 
the fashion of those tardy spirits whom Glendower sum- 
moned from the vasty deeps. ‘They were pretty much the 
same order of soldiers as were enrolled on the New En- 
gland establishment—never to be seen except at the serving 
out of rations. But let us proceed with Mr. Sabine: 

“South Carolina, with a northern army to assist her, could not, 
or would not, preserve her own capital. hen news reached Con- 
necticut, that Gage had sent a force into the country, and that blood 
had been shed, Putnam was at work in his field; leaving his plough 
in the furrow, he started for Cambridge, without changing his gar- 
ments. When Stark heard the same tidings, he was sawing pine- 
logs, and without a coat; shutting down the gate of his mill, he 
commenced his journey to Boston, in his shirt sleeves. The same 
spirit animated the whigs far and near, and the capital of New 
England was invested with fifteen thousand men. How was it at 
Charleston? That city was the great mart of the South; and what 
Boston still is, the centre of the export and import trade of a large 
population. In grandeur, in shipping and commerce, Charleston 
was equal to any city in America. But its citizens did not rally to 
save it,and General Lincoln was compelled to accept terms of 
capitulation.” 


How grateful should this contrast be to one, at least, of 
the pares. What a picturesque delineation does the au- 
thor give us of Putnam setting off for the field of war, 
without changing his breeches ;—and Stark, in his shirt— 
Stark-naked, we may say—starting off from his mill on a 
miiling expedition, to Boston, gives us a high idea of the 
patriotism of every body in this wondrous region. It is 
to be regretted that our author had not asked how long this 


*Ramsay. 
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patriotic fary continued. At the first flush of an affair, an 
excitable people may find it rather pleasant than other- 
wise ; but as the latent properties of the subject begin to 
show themselves, the enthusiasm usually subsides. How 
was it with these half-clad heroes and their fifteen thousand 
patriots? Let us see. We quote from Sparks as before : 


“ The enlistments in the new army (the leaguer of Boston in pro- 
gress) went on slowly. The dissatisfaction and cabals of the officers, 
the exacting temper and undisciplined habits of the men, occasioned 
endless perplexities. General Washington felt intense anxiety. 
His patience and fortitude were tried in the severest manner. A 
month’s experiment had obtained only five thousand recruits. At 
one time he was flattered with promises, at another almost every 
gleam of hope was extinguished, till, at length, when the term 
of service of the,Connecticul troops was about to expire, it was ascer- 
tained that they would go off in a b.dy, and leave a fearful blank 
in an army already os pNy in numbers, and weakened by internal 
disorders. He appealed to every motive, which could stimulate their 
patriotism, pride, or sense of honor, but all in vain ! !” 


How these hot, impatient patriots, had cooled off,—and 
in what a marvellous short space of time! ‘They could 
not be persuaded to defend their own homes, though the 
general-in-chief was brought seven hundred miles from his 
southern home, to assist and lead them, and there were, 
in this very army around Boston, recruits, in considerable 
numbers, from Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania, of 
whose presence Mr. Sabine never says a syllable in his 
domestic array of fifteen thousand men. 


“ The army was soon augmented,” (says Sparks,) “ by the com- 
panies of riflemen from Virginia, &c. The companies were filled up 
with surprising quickness, and, on their arrival in camp, the number 
of several of them exceeded the prescribed limit.” 


May we not write, after this, in the language of Mr. 
Sabine,—“ the New Englanders with a southern comman- 
der and army to assist them, would not stay for thefecap- 
ture of their own capital, which they had already lost to 
the enemy !” 

But there is something more, on this subject, which is 
quite too good to be lost. 


“* When General Washington complained to Governor Trumbull, 
(of Connecticut,) of the extraordinary conduct of the Connecticut 
troops, the latter replied” — 


And the answer is a rich one, full of significance :-— 
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“The pulse of a New England man beats high for liberty; his 
engagements in the service he thinks purely voluntary ; therefore, 
when the time of enlistment is out, he thinks himself not holden 
without further enlistment. This was the case in the last war. I 
greatly fear its operation amongst the soldiers of the other colonies, 
as I am sensible this is the genius and spirit of our people.” 


This jargon, was an answer quite as significant as the 
eager fury of the first rush of Connecticut into the field. 
But Sparks provides a suggestion more to the point, and 
explains the phrase “ without further enlistment.” “ Another 
consideration,” says he, “had great weight, perhaps greater 
than all the rest. The men expected a bounty.” 

In other words, these fire eating patriots, who rush half 
naked into battle, rather than lose the good and glory of 
the thing, had struck for higher wages, of which their pa- 
triotism never lost sight entirely. Sparks adds—* A sol- 
dier’s pay did not satisfy them,” lor course, they expected 
a patriot’s pay also,| “as they could obtain better wages in 
other employments without the fatigues and privations of a 
camp.” Yet, during this time, Carolina was furnishing 
the powder, from stores which her sons had captured from 
the British, by which Washington was enabled to continue 
the leaguer of Boston; and the recruits of riflemen from 
Virginia and Maryland, were employed to invade Canada, 
in the army detached from Washington’s, which was led 
into the wilderness by Arnold. Yet who reads these facts 
in Mr. Sabine’s history, or in any history of New England 
glorification ? 

Here we might reasonably pause, satisfied with the suffi- 
cient commentary already furnished, on this agreeable topic 
of eastern self complacency. But, while our hands are in, 
we may just as well, from unquestionable New England 
authorities, endeavour to illustrate still farther, the qualities 
of this fieree New England patriotism, which Mr. Sabine 
deplmres, with so lugubrious a visage, has never met its 
adequate acknowledgment. During this very leaguer of 
Boston, to which we find Connecticut rushing with such 
head long fury, as to leave her no time to regulate her 
toilet, we find General Greene complaining that “several 
companies had clubbed their muskets, in order to march 
home.” As a commentary upon the alledged myriads of 
New England contribution, he says : 


* Our situation has been eritical. We have no part of the militia 
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here, and the night after the old troops went away, I could not have 
mustered seven hundred men, notwithstanding the returns of the new 
enlisted troops amounted to nineteen hundred and upeards.” 


They served a sufficient purpose on the pay list. Again 
he writes—and the comment here is upon the patriotism of 
these men in buckram. 


“The pay and provision of the troops cannot be lowered at pre- 
sent; they dont feel themselves under a necessity to enter the service 
for the support of themselves and families, and, therefore, would re- 
fuse to enlist again.” 


Shortly after, he writes again, and dwells more particu- 
larly on this famous love of country, which does not stop 
to button its breeches. 


“In my last, I mentioned to you, that the troops enlisted very slowly 
in general. I was in hopes then that ours, (Rhode Island,) would 
not have deserted the cause of their country. But they seem to be 
so sick of this way of life, and so homesick, that I fear the greater 
part, and the best of the troops from our colony will go home. The 
Connecticut troops are going home in shoals this ~ a i 
There is a great defection among their troops.” . . . “TD sent 
home some recruiting officers, but they got scarcely a man, and report 
that there are none to be had there. No public spirit prevails. 

Newport, I believe, from the best intelligence I can get, is 
determined to observe a strict ne utrality this winter, and in the spring 
join the strongest party. I feel for the honor of the colony, w which I 
think in a fair way, from the conduct of the people at home, and the 
troops abroad, toe receive a wound.” 


But precious little did these patriots, hungering always 
for their bounty and month’s pay, care for the wounds of 
honor of the colony. Greene’s next afflictions arise from 
the indignation with which Washington expresses himself 
on the subject of New England patriotism. In laboring to 
extenuate its short comings, he shows them up in beautiful 


colours. 


“His Excellency has not had time to make himself acquainted 
with the genius of this people. They are naturally as brave and 
spirited as the peasantry of any other country, but you cannot ex- 
pect veterans of a raw militia from only afew month’s service. 
The common people are exceedingly avaricious ; the genius of the 
people are commercial from their long intercourse with trade. The 
sentiment of honor, the true characteristic of a soldier, has not yet 
got the better of interest. . . . . The country round here set no 
bounds to their demands for pay, wood and teaming. It has given 
his Excellency a great deal of uneasiness that they should take this 
opportunity to extort from the necessities of the army at such enor 
mous prices,” 
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Simple General, to suppose that patriotism, having its 
value, should not also have its price. General Greene, 
perfectly well acquainted with what he facetiously calls “the 
genius of the people,” devotes letter after letter to the ne 
cessity of giving bounties. But neither Washington, nor 
Congress, can be brought to this, and how should they 
think it necessary, with a people fighting for their liberties, 
and in the defence of their own soil and cities? Enough, 
it is thought, is conceded them, when their extortionate 
prices are yielded for the support of that army which fights 
their battles ;—in putting all their militia on the pay list; 
and in giving them the greater number of the genera! 
officers of the army.* 

Something more from the Rhode Island General : 


“Jt was not the lower classes of people that Imeant to complain 
of but the merchants and wealthy farmers. We find many articles 
of merchandize enhanced in price four times the first cost, and many 
of them cent per cent. The farmers are extortionate wherever their 
situation furnishes them with an opportunity. . . . . The Con- 
necticut troops went off in spite of all that could be done to pre- 
vent it.” [The bounty not being forthcoming.] “ We never have 
been so weak as we shall be to-morrow. Our growing weaker, 


*“ Most of the generals,” says Greene, “ belong to the northern govern- 
ments ;’—of major generals, New England had in 1775, 2; New York, 2; 
and Virginia, 1, (Charles Lee, an Englishman.) In 1776, New England had 
5; and Virginia, 1, (Horatio Gates, another Englishman.) In 1777, New 
England had 2; Virginia, 1; New Jersey, 1, (Lord Stirling); Pennsylva- 
nia, 2; North Carolina, 1; New York,1; and France, 4. In 1778, Prussia, 
1. In 1780, New England, 1; Maryland, 1. In 1781, France, 1. In 1782, 
New England, 1; South Carolina, t1. Total—New England 11 majoi 
generals; the rest of the sfades, together, 11; of these Massachusetts had 
5; Connecticut, 4; and South Carolina,1l. Yet who will pretend to com. 
yare the public services of Ward, Lincoln, Thomas, and Heath, all ot 

assachusetts, with those of Moultrie, Marion, Pickens, Sumter, and a 
dozen others of South Carolina, whom the managemert of New England 
contrived to overslaugh, in the elevation of her own sons? A nearly similar 
disproportion seems to exist in the distribution of the appointment of 
brigadiers. In 1775, of nine brigadiers created, New England secured 7; 
Virginia, 1; and New York,1. In 1776, New England had 7; Pennsyl- 
vania, 3; New York,2; New Jersey, 2; Virginia, 3; North Carolina, 2 
South Carolina,2; Maryland,1; Georgia, 1. In 1777, New England 
again had 7; New York, 1; Pennsvivania,5; Virginia, 4; Maryland, 1} 
(brevet); North Carolina, 1. In 1779, North Carolina, 2; South Carolina, 
1; Maryland, 1; Pennsylvania, 1. In 1780, Virginia, 1. In 1782, Mary- 
land, 1, In 1783, Massachusetts, 2; New Jersey, 1; Pennsylvania, 1 
Virginia, 1; South Carolina, 1; Georgia, 1. These four last all by brevet. 
Yet, for the last three years, the war had been wholly confined to the south. 
Whether the New Englanders furnished the army and fought the battles, 
or not, they at least contrived to secure an ample share of the spoils of 
office 
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whilst the enemy are growing stronger, renders our situation disa- 
greeable.” . . . . “The regiments fill up very slowly here. It 
ts really discouraging. : If the Congress had given a 
bounty, ¢c.” 

All agree that the bounty would have been the great 
panacea for New England patriotism, Governor Ward, to 
whom Greene writes, fully responds to this suggestion, and 
urges that the generals of the army insist upon it. But 
the simple southron, Washington, has no idea of resorting 
to this specific in such a case. Congress, he has often as- 
sured us, “ would not give a bounty.” And this growling 
and grumbling, about the impossibility of getting the regi- 
ments filled, even in this region, which, according to Mr. 
Sabine, overflows with sansculottes eager for battle, is con- 
tinued ad nauseam, by all our officers, throughout the entire 
war. The lack of troops from New England; their pre- 
sumption, incapacity and constant exactions ; are the chief 
causes which prevent Washington from doing any thing in 
the face of the enemy. We turn to another authority, in 
regard to these matters, and we trust an impartial one. The 
reader is referred to the Pennsylvanian, Graydon, of whose 
work a new edition has just been presented to the public.* 
Speaking of Gen. Schuyler, a man sacrificed to the bigoted 
prejudices of New England, he says: 

“That he should have been displeasing to the Yankees, I am not 
at all surprised. He certainly was at no pains to conceal the ex- 
treme contempt he felt for a set of men who were both a disgrace to 
their stations and the cause in which they acted, §c.” “ The sordid 
spirit of gain was the vital principle of this greater part of the 
army. Theonly exception I recollect to have seen to these miserably 
constituted bands from New England, was the regiment of Glover, 
from Marblehead. There was an appearance of discipline in this 
corps; the officers seemed to have mixed with the world, and to un- 
derstand what belonged to their stations. . . . . But even in 
this regiment there were a number of negroes. §c.” ‘Taking the 
army in the aggregate,” [this was soon after New York had fallen 
into the hands of the British,] “he must have been a novice, or & 
sanguine calculator, who could suppose it capable of sustaining the 
lofty tone and verbal energy of Congress. In point of numbers, 
merely, it was deficient ; though a fact then little known or suspected. 


Newspapers and common report, indeed, made it immensely numer- 
ous, &c.” 


But this was only in the arithmetic of New England. 


* Memoirs of his own times; with reminiscencies of the men and 
events of the Revolution. By Alexander Graydon. Philadelphia; 1846, 
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As Mr. Sabine has given us his picture of the Connecticut 
soldiery, under the excitement of patriotic and military im- 
pulse, and been pleased to do this by way of ungracious 
contrast to that of the troops and people of the south, under 
similar circumstances, it may not be amiss to hear Gray- 
don’s description of the same class of warriors. The 
period is that which was employed by the British in their 
first demonstrations upon New York. 


“Among the military phenomena of this campaign, the Connecti- 
cut light-horse ought not to be forgotten. These consisted of a con- 
siderable number of old-fashioned men, probably farmers and heads 
of families, as they were generally middle aged, and many of them 
apparently beyond the meridian of life. They were truly irregulars ; 
and whether their clothing, their equipments or caparisons were 
regarded, it would have been difficult to have discovered any cireum- 
stance of uniformity, though in the features derived from ‘local 
habitation,’ they were one and the same. Instead of carbines and 
sabres, they generally carried fowling pieces, some of them very 
long, and such as, in Pennsylvania, are used for shooting ducks, 
Here and there, one, “his youthful garments, well saved,” appeared 
in a dingy regimental of scarlet, with a triangular, tarnished, laced 
hat. In short, so little were they like modern soldiers, in air or cos- 
tume, that, dropping the necessary number of years, they might have 
been supposed the identical men who had in part composed Pepper- 
ill’s army at the taking of Simsbury. Their order of march corres- 
ponded with their other irregularities. ‘It spindled into longitude 
immense,’ presenting so extended and ill-eompacted a flank, as 
though they had disdained the adventitious prowess derived from 
concentration. These singular dragoons were volunteers, who came 
to make a tender of their services to the commander-in-chief. But 
they staid not long at New York. As such a body of cavalry had 
not been counted upon, there was in all probability a want of forage 
for their jades, which, in the spirit of ancient knighthood, they abso- 
lutely refused to descend from; and as the general had no use for 
pss Bas in his insular operations, they were dismissed with suitable 
acknowledgements for their chivalrous ardor. An unlucky trooper 
of this school had, by some means or other, found his way to Long 
Island, and was taken by the enemy. The British officers made 
themselves very merry at his expense, and obliged him to amble 
about for their entertainment. On being asked, what had been his 
duty ia the rebel army, he announced that it was lo fiank a little 
and carry tidings.” 


Graydon, after this, making liberal allowance for the peo- 
ple of New England while fighting for their own homes, 
indicating the defence of Bunker Hill as worthy of the 
bravest veterans,—proceeds as follows: 


“T attempt not to assign a cause for the falling off; and should 
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even be fearful of recognizing it, were there not documents in exist- 
ence, and hundreds yet alive,* to attest the truth of my representations. 
T have, in vain, endeavored to account for the very few gentlemen and 
men of the world, that, at this time, appeared inarms from this coun- 
try, that might be considered as the cradle of the revolution. There 
were some, indeed, in the higher ranks ; and, here and there a young 
man of decent breeding, in the capacity ofan aid-de-camp or brigade 
inajor; but any thing above the condition of aclown, in the regiments 
we came in contact with, was truly a rarity. Was it that the cause 
was only popular among the yeomanry? [Greene and others show 
that the yeomanry made it profitable enough to find it popular, but 
it was only while selling tothe soldiery, not inharnessing themselves. } 
Was it that men of fortune and condition there, as in other parts of 
the continent, though evidently most interested in a contest whose 
object was to rescue American property from the grasp of British 
avidity, were willing to devolve the fighting upon the poorer and hum- 
bler classes. Was it, in short, that they held the language of the 
world and said— 


“Let the gull’d fools the toils of war subdue, 
Where bleed the many to enrich the few \” 

Or was it, that that simple way of thinking, and ill appreciation of 
military talent, which had made a drivelling Deacon, (General Ward) 
second in command, was then prevalent among them? Whatever 
was the reason, New England was far behind the other provinces in 
the display of an ardent unequivocal zeal for the cause ; in the quali- 
ty of her officers ; and, notwithstanding that she has since shown 
herself more prolific of liberal, well informed, exigent men, than any 
other part of the Union, her soldiery, at the time Iam speaking of, 
was contemplible in the extreme.” 

The truth is, governed always by a selfishness of the 
most exclusive, narrow-minded and exacting character, 
New England lost all interest and sympathy in the revolu- 
tionary struggle, as soon as the enemy were withdrawn to 
another quarter. The war, which was provoked by herself, 
was by no means grateful to her interests, which were en- 
tirely commercial ; and the absence of the British from her 
own homes, left her free to prosecute her selfish interests, 
which were rather benefitted than injured by the continu- 
ance of a contest, the burden of which was to be borne only 
by the Southern colonies. The denseness of her popula- 
tion enabled her to gather troops more rapidly together than 
in the other provinces ; but we have seen with what rapidi- 
ty the zeal subsided, which, in the first flush of the con- 
flict, seemed to promise the most wonderful results. That 
the British withdrew from Massachusetts was due entirely 


*The first edition of Graydon’s Memoirs was published in 1811. 
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to the fact that they sought to escape the severities of the 
climate, in a region, the poverty of which, at that period, 
promised them little more than hard blows and constant 
privations. ‘Their withdrawal, as we know by a thousand 
proofs, at once rendered the region which they left com- 
paratively indifferent to every thing in the progress of the 
conflict, but the possession of the spoils of office and victo- 
ry; of which, by the way, their subsequent history shows 
them to have been always sufficiently considerate. But 
we have some further hints, from the pen of Mr. Graydon, 
which the discussion of our present subject does not per- 
mit us to disregard. Writing with reference to the opin- 
ions of the army, while it occupied the heights of Harlem, 
and after the surrender of New York,—Graydon says— 

“ In so contemptible alight were the New England men regarded, 
that it was scarcely held possibie to conceive a case which could be 
construed into a reprehensible disrespect of them. Thinking so high- 


ily as I now do, of the gentlemen of this country, the recollection is 
painful, but the fact must not be dissembled.” 


The wretched blunder, by which it was resolved to de- 
fend Fort Washington, with a grossly inadequate force, with 
works untenable, and badly chosen, is thus commented on by 
our author:—“ But suppose Fort Washington tenable, ‘what 
simple purpose,’ as it has been observed by General Lee, 
‘did it answer to keep it? Did it cover, did it protect a 
valuable country? Did it prevent the enemy’s ships from 
passing and repassing with impunity?’ No: but we had 
been too much in the habit of evacuating posts, and it was 
high time to correct the procedure. This garrison must 
stand, because it had been too fashionable to run away ; 
and Pennsylvania and Maryland must pay for the re- 
treating alacrity of New England.” And they did pay 
severely ; fought well; and gleaned nearly a thousand 
British victims, under the keen fire of the Maryland rifles, 
before the place was surrendered. ‘To this passage the au- 
thor adds, in a note—“ Once for all, let me be understood 
as only alluding, in these remarks, to the bad constitution 
of the New England troops ; and by no means to the peo- 
ple generally ; who have no doubt the means of furnishing 
as good officers as any other part of the Union. But, from 
their shameful inattention to it this campaign, the South- 
ern officers were warranted in their indignation.” 

Graydon was, himself, in the action at Fort Washington, 
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and became a prisoner. He returns to his subject of com- 
plaint, which, in a controversy forced upon us like the pres- 
ent, we deem it only proper to employ in his own language.— 
“ because posts had been evacuated ;—because Long Island, 
New York, King’s Bridge, and White Plains, had succes- 
sively been found untenable by the concentrated force of 
the continent, this handful has to apologize to the country 
for the supposed disgrace of our arms and the defective con- 
dition of our military system. As “the troops were in 
high spirits and would make a good defence, why e’en let 
these Southern men,” say Generals Putnam and Greene, 
“take the glory of it tothemselves. Whatever be their fate, 
they will kill a good number of the enemy ; and desperate 
expedients are adapted to the declining state of our affairs.” 
“'These, it is true, were dashing counsels ;—nevertheless, 
to those acquainted with the unfriendly, repulsive temper 
which prevailed between the Southern and Eastern troops, 
and the selfish, clannish spirit, testified on all occasions by 
the latter, there would be nothing very revolting in the im- 
putation of such motives ; in which, also, the historian in 
the annual Register might find a clue to the solution of 
the enigma, why an operation on so large a scale, should 
be committed to a Colonel.” Colonel Magaw was intrusted 
with the defence of Fort Washington, having under him a 
force of 2500 men. “It was, at any rate, a current opin- 
ion among us who were taken, that we had been sacrificed 
to selfish feeling ; nor, upon a cool consideration of all the 
circumstances, after a lapse of four and thirty years, can I 
see full cause to renounce that opinion. J do not believe, 
at least, if we had been New England men, that we should 
have been left there. If Greene really knew no better, at 
this era, he was deeply instructed by his error, since, what- 
ever was the character of his subsequent Generalship, it 
never disclosed symptoms of a rash audacity” 'To Greene’s 
discretion it had been left to determine whether Fort Wash- 
ington should be kept or abandoned. He decided on the 
former fatal course, which resulted in the defeat and cap- 
ture of the garrison, in a position which was neither well 
chosen nor properly manned. Further to illustrate the un- 
generous and selfish character of the New England influ- 
ence, the author remarks that it was never more strikingly 
shown than in “the partial exchange of prisoners continu- 
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ally carried on in favor of the Eastern officers, to the cruel 
discouragement of the Southern.” 

In the desire to help Mr. Sabine in the laudable contrast 
which he gives us between the alacrity of the New England 
troops, and the reluctance of the Southern, to seek the ene- 
my, we have somewhat wandered from our subject. ‘To 
this subject we now return, calling Mr. Sabine to the stand 
again, as a willing witness. 

“South Carolina,” [remarks this gentleman,] “with a northern 
army to assist her, could not, or would not, even preserve her own 
capital! . . . . How was itat Charleston? That city was the 
great mart of the south . . . . the centre of the export and 
import trade of a large population. In grandeur, in splendor of 
buildings, in decorations, in equipages, in shipping and commerce, 
Charleston was equal to any city in America. But its citizens did 
not rally to save it, and Genera! Lincoln was compelled to acccpt 
terms of capitulation.” 


The grandeur and wealth of Charleston, her shipping 
and commerce, were, in truth, the sources of her weak- 
ness. Her wealth invited the attempts of the most formi- 
dable fleet and army which great Britain had ever sent 
against America ; and her shipping and commerce,—her 
export and import trade,—were in the hands of British 


and aliens. ‘These were powers, which, in her own bowels, 
were hostile to her safety. ‘The persons who represented 
these forces, were chiefly those who subsequently became 
the addressers of Clinton. They were mostly foreigners. 
To this point we have referred already. But what does 
Mr. Sabine mean when he says—that South Carolina 
would not, or could not, maintain her own capital? He 
evidently means you to understand, that the place was un- 
defended—given up to the enemy, at the first summons, 
without striking a blow. “Its citizens did not rally to save 
it, and General Lincoln was compelled to accept of terms 
of capitulation.” ‘This language, certainly, forbids the idea 
of any defence; and we should scarcely imagine, unless 
otherwise informed, that a leaguer of nearly two munths, 
was maintained, by a force less than half the number of 
the assailants, behind the most trifling field-works, with 
inferior artillery, by a people suffering from a cruel epi- 
demic, threatened with famine, and sustaining, day and 
night, the bombardment of batteries, far superior to their 
own! There is no doubt that Charleston was not as well 
7 VOL. XIv.—No. 27. 
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defended as it might have been ; but no imputation should be 
flung upon the valor or the patriotism of the people, unless 
it can be shown that the arguments upon which they rest 
their defence shall be shown to be valueless. We shall 
indicate these arguments, but shall first return to the earlier 
passages in the history of the revolution in the south. Mr. 
Sabine has given us a vivid picture of Stark and Putnam, 
scampering off to the leaguer of Boston, under the gush of 
patriotic fury, without paying proper attention to the state 
of their nether garments. We have observed that this was 
the first scene, at the opening of the revolution, and had 
the charm of novelty to recommend it. About the same 
period, or a little after, Charleston was invaded by a supe- 
rior force of the enemy. What then was the conduct of 
the Carolinians? They certainly showed, at that time, no 
want of patriotism or courage. What says Ramsay on this 
point? “In South Carolina, particularly, every exertion had 
been made to put the province, and especially its capital, in 
a respectable posture of defence.” ‘The alarm guns are 
fired, and “the militia of the country, very generally, obeyed 
the summons of President Rutledge, and repaired in great 
numbers to Charleston.” Ramsay is not a picturesque 
writer, like Mr. Sabine, or he would have been at some 
pains to inquire whether Marion, from St. John’s, Berkley, 
and Thompson, from St. Mathews, and a score or more be- 
sides, of leading patriots who never asked for continental 
pay—certainly never struck for higher wages—did not 
leave their corn-fields and lumber mills, for the defence of 
the capital, without looking to see that their best Sunday 
garments were at hand! Well, what was the result? The 
capital was defended—the British were beaten off and 
wholly by South Carolinians, in one of the most san- 
guinary battles of the war! ‘This was one defence of the 
capital. Another occasion followed, when General Lincoln, 
—withdrawing all the regular troops away from South 
Carolina, on a wild goose chase into Georgia,—left its 
whole sea-board open, and its capital city liable to a coup- 
de-main of General Prevost. What then, was the course 
of the Carolinians? We find Moultrie rushing to the 
rescue, with twelve hundred militia, from one quarter ; and 
Governor Rutledge, with another body of country troops, 
pressing down, for the same object, from another quarter of 
the interior ; while Lincoln, with similar speed, was march- 
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ing from a third direction ; and, it is highly probable that 
some of them hurried to the danger, stripped to the buff, 
as did those fierce fellows, Stark and Putnam. A second 
time were the British baffled in their attempts,—and, in 
neither instance, was there a deficient courage or patriotism 
shown by the Carolinians in the defence of their capital. 
Nor was there any lack of the necessary spirit, on the third 
and last occasion, when the town was finally yielded. 
Previous to this, however, the losses of the southern army 
were so considerable as materially to impair its strength. 
General Ash, with the Georgia continentals, and fifteen 
hundred North Carolina militia, was surprised, and beaten, 
and his troops dispersed by Prevost. This disastrous event 
was followed by one still more disastrous, in the assault 
upon Savannah, by the combined forces of D’Estaign and 
Lincoln, when they were defeated, with prodigious loss ;— 
a loss falling particularly heavy upon the Carolina troops, 
who, alone succeeded in planting their standard upon the 
enemy’s works—a barren, but an honorable achievement ! 

With forces greatly diminished by these and other disas- 
ters, this third attempt of the British, upon the city of 
Charleston, found it less prepared than ever for defence. 

“ Unfortunately for Carolina,” [says Ramsay, ] “ the most formida- 
ble attack was made upon her capital at a time when she was least 
able to defend it. In 1776, a vote of her new government, stamped 
a value on her bills of credit, which, in 1780, could not be affixed to 
twenty times as much of the same nominal currency. At this im- 
portant juncture, when the public service needed the largest sup- 
plies, the paper bills of credit were of the least value. To a want 
of money was added a want of men. The militia were exhausted 
with an uninterrupted continuance of hard duty. The winter, to 
others, a time of repose, had been to them a season of most active 
exertions. The dread of the small pox, which, after seventeen 
years absence, was known to be in Charleston, discouraged many 
from repairing to the defence of the capital. The six continental 
regiments on the South Carolina establishment, in the year 1777, 
consisted of two thousand four liundred men; but, in the year 1780, 
they were so much reduced by death, desertion, battles, and the ex- 
poet of their terms of service, that they did no exceed eight 

andred. 


a 
These are some of the principal causes of the weakness 
of Charleston at this period ; but they are not dwelt upon 
with the needful emphasis. The dread of the fever of the 
metropolis, not less than of the small pox, was a sufficient 
reason for discouraging the militia of the interior; Charles- 
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ton being at that period, no such region of salubrity as she 
now appears. The familiar comparison of that day, liken- 
ed her, in respect to the malaria influence, with the pestilen- 
tial climate of Batavia. Besides, a country militia like ours, 
men accustomed to the free ranges of the forest, are particu- 
larly reluctant to be cooped up within the walls of a be- 
leaguered city. Such a restraint would be adverse to eve- 
ry sensation of lifeof which they were ever conscious, and 
would no doubt render them obnoxious to every form of 
disease, which, whether an epidemic prevails or not, must 
seize upon the morbid and discontented nature. There was 
yet another consideration, of even superior force to these, 
which naturally prevented the people of the mountain re- 
gions from leaving their own neighborhoods for any pur- 
pose. Wherever they had done so, hitherto, particularly 
when a British fleet or army was upon the coast, their ab- 
sence had been the signal for the rising of the loy alists and 
the Indians. Our space will not suffer us to do more than 
advert to the many causes which lessened the strength and 
the resources of Carolina, at the approach of the enemy, in 
1780, to her metropolis. Enough, we trust, has been said, 
and shown, to disprove utterly the false and malicious para- 
graphs which we have thought proper to examine, and to 
expose the injustice of any comparison between the acts ofa 
people, fresh for the struggle, under its first excitements, 
and as yet totally inexperienced in suffering, and another 
whom this struggle has leftenfeebled and exhausted,—con- 
scious of its weakness and deficiencies, and failing in that 
promised assistance from without, which, in the misfortune 
of others, they themselves have been always ready to be- 
stow. Let the history be written out in full, on both sides, 
with all its facts, with nothing reserved, and nothing set 
down in malice, and we do not fear but that the deeds 
and sacrifices of Carolina, and of the whole South, will 
bear honorable comparison with those of any part of this 
nation. But for the present we forego the theme. We pro- 
pose, hereafter, to claim the attention of the reader, while we 
continue the subject to which we have just made our ap- 
proaches,——the siege of Charleston, in 1780,—a subject for 
which we find a partic ular indue ement, in the possession 
of certain new materials, indicated in our rubric, which 
have never yet been spread before the public. We hope to 
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show, from these, that, in spite of native feebleness, bad 
management, inferior materiel and deficient personnel, the 
defence of the capital of Carolina furnished as noble an in- 
stance of manly courage, and social fortitude and patriot- 
ism, as it is the lot of the historian often to put on record. 


Arr. Il.—1. Sartor Resartus. The Life and Opinions 
of Herr Teufelsdrick By 'Tuomas Cartyte. Wiley 
& Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. New-York. 
1846. 

2. On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History. 
Six Lectures. By Thomas Cariyte. Wiley & Put- 
nam’s Library of Choice Reading. New-York. 1846, 

4. Past and Present. By Tuomas Cartyie. Wiley 
& Putnam, &e. New-York. 1847. 

3. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By 'Tuomas Car- 
LYLE. Carey & Hart: Philadelphia. 1845. 


Tue spirit of 'Thomas Carlyle is abroad in the land. 
The strong thinker, the earnest soul, is making an impress 
wherever the Saxon tongue and Saxon blood prevail. 
Here, in our Western World, even more than in his own 
native isle, is the advocate of faith and sincerity and work; 
the delineator of man unclothed, the investigator of the 
great secrets of the Past and the Present, beginning to be 
appreciated. His contempt of forms and outward vestures, 
his sweeping denunciations of the evils of society in the 
old world, his radical political and religious views, meet 
with a readier response in the free American bosom, than 
among the conservatists of Great Britain. 'Wesympathize 
with him in his efforts to throw aside the accumulated 
gatherings of centuries and to open to the light the foun- 
tain of human nature; we go with him eagerly in his 
search into the “inner heart of things,” and into the “ soul 
of the whole woild’s history.” He finds among us, willing 
listeners to the cry of oppressed humanity, to the claims of 
the poor and the needy on the rich and the affluent. We 
acknowledge him as a champion for those essential and in- 
alienable rights, which form the very foundation of our 


i 
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system of government, and we feel the full force of his 
strong and vigorous language, fresh from the “ great fire- 
heat of nature.” 

Few writers of the age have taken stronger hold on the 
public mind than Carlyle, or left a broader and more dis- 
tinet track upon what he himself calls the “great froth- 
ocean styled Literature.” Without possessing a creative 
genius in the highest sense, without exhibiting either pro- 
found originality or all- -grasping comprehensiveness of in- 
tellect; he has the ability, in a consummate degree, of pre- 
senting old truths in a new aspect, of embodying in apt 
language the common thought of mankind floating vague 
and undefined through long ages, of going back to first 
principles, and fervidly incule ating and informing them. 
His power, genius we might say, for genius it is of a very 
high order, consists in presenting admitted truths so as to 
make them appear altogether new. By the magic of his 
intellect, the old is made to assume the semblance of fresh 
creation. Out of materials co-existent with man, he gives 
us compounds having every appearance of originality. 
His earnest advocacy of the religion of nature—that Labor, 
Work, is genuine Worship,—what is this but the word old 
as creation itself, and God-proclaimed to our first parents, 
His energetic and oft-repeated eulogiums upon sincerity, 
earnestness and perseverance, are only new presentations 
of ideas which must have occurred to every genuine thinker 
since the formation of civilized society. And the doctrine 
of Hero-worship, the love of the good and great in human 
nature and human action, is the repetition of the earliest 
idea of government which must have occurred to man in 
his first efforts at social organization. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to deny to Carlyle original 
genius. Originality, as has been well said, does not so 
much consist in the creation of things “undreamed of in 
our philosophy,” as in reducing into shape—“ bodying into 
form” the general ideas of whole ages and races. Con- 
fessedly the most original work in every language, will be 
found to contain the gems washed down the current of 
time, rounded into harmonious forms and polished by in- 
cessant action, now first collected and arranged by a more 
than ordinary artist. ‘The most splendid of the Canterbu- 
ry Tales is as old as the expansion of Hellenic intellect, 
perhaps older. The framework of Shakspeare’s dramas, 
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historical and imaginary, is borrowed almost invariably, 
from the legends and fables of the past. Carlyle’s favorite 
themes, repeated in each of his works in a new dress and 
with renewed fervor, may be taken from the common sense 
of the human race in every age, but they are made his 
own by the light of unquestionable genius, “We thrill 
at the words as if some new thunder of divine instruction 
ruffled the starry air,—as if an angel’s foot sounded down 
it, step by step coming with a message.” 

Early in life, Carlyle seems to have become imbued with 
a fondness for German literature, and his first productions 
were translations from that language and reviews of some 
of the works of the great German masters, His first work 
that attracted attention, was a Life of Schiller—but his 
subsequent labors have completely thrown into shade this 
effort of his youthful pen. Sartor Resartus, the greatest of 
his works in point of conception—an effort to throw off 
the cloth-wrappings and outer-coverings of human beings 
and human institutions, appeared, if we mistake not, in 
1836. Then followed the History of the French Revolu 
tion, a graphic picture gallery of the characters and events 
of that spirit stirring era. In his Lectures on Heroes, He- 
ro worship, and the Heroic in History, which appeaied in 
i841, he develops one of his favorite ideas, that “the soul 
of the whole world’s history, universe history, the history 
of what man has accomplished in this world,—is at bottom, 
the history of the Great Men who have worked here.” 
Chartism followed next. In Past and Present, which soon 
succeeded, he endeavors to illustrate, more in detail, ideas 
broached in previous works, and to show the hollowness 
of prevalent political and religious theories, and the im- 
portance, nay, necessity, of change in the received max- 
ims of government and religion, After these, came the 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell; in which he 
holds up the man Oliver in a new light, and exemplifies 
by a practical commentary, many of the views contained 
in his previous works. A volume of Miscellanies, begin- 
ning with some of his earliest literary essays, and coming 
down to the present time, and some translations from the 
German, constitute the rest of his contributions to the 
Republic of Letters. 

It is not our intention to review in detail these labors of 
Carlyle, nor to attempt a comprehensive view of his genius 
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and writings. The one would be incompatible with the 
limits, and the other with the object of the present article, 
Our design is to consider some of the characteristics of our 
author, exemplified in the works with which we have 
headed our remarks, more particularly his style, and his 
idea of government and religion. Even with this limit, 
we have little hope of doing justice to our author. We 
have selected these subjects however, because they present 
us with a suitable medium through which to exhibit our 
author’s peculiarities, and to dwell upon his favorite themes, 
Unquestionably, to do justice to these leading ideas of one, 
who, if not the profoundest thinker, is unquestionably the 
most enthusiastic and genuine of modern reformers,—is a 
task of no slight difficulty. “Our comfort is, however,” 
to use our author’s own language, “that Great Men, taken 
up in any way, are profitable company. We cannot look, 
however imperfectly, upon a great man, without gaining 
something by him. On any terms whatsoever, you will 
not grudge to wander in such neighborhood for a while.” 

We would premise, that we regard Carlyle as the author 
for the young and the republican. Warm and genial in his 
feelings, thoroughly imbued with the most expanded spirit 
of freedom, and an enthusiast in his belief in the progres- 
sive improvement of human nature and social organiza- 
tion—he is every way suited to the young American mind, 
His enthusiasm is catching, his eager, earnest spirit is full 
of high hope, and his cheery tone alwaysencouraging. He 
holds in utter detestation all vague theory, and cant, and 
hollow profession; he inculcates the importance of being 
practical, sincere, and altogether earnest. ‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might,” is his 
favorite text. Faith, labor, perseverance,—these are his 
hobbies, 

Carlyle has a language of his own. It has long been a 
subject of dispute, how far written language should depait 
from that used in ordinary conversation. One critic con- 
tends for the full and flowing period—ornate with select 
words and frequent figures. Another inculcates the im- 
portance of simplicity, and insists that composition, like 
beauty, is 

“ When unadorned, adorned the most.” 


While a third critic, avoiding either extreme, argues for 4 
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judicious mixture of the chaste and the flowing. But how 
happens it, that each of these several styles may equally 
please us? How do wee xplain the equal delight we ex- 
perience at the sublimity of Milton and the simplic ity of 
Burns? Rhetoricians, in their eager endeavors to sustain 
pre-conceived theories, have involved themselves and the 
subject they were striving to elucidate, in most admired 
confusion. They lay down their rules with the dogmatic 
precision of a military chieftain, and attempt to confine the 
expression of thought within artificial lines, drawn as with 
arule and compass. Any person at all familiar with the 
ordinary rules of rhetoric, must be sensible of their unsa- 
tisfactory character. A few stereotyped paragraphs about 
perspicuity and terseness, simplicity and richness, consti- 
tute the science as usually taught. Every intellect must 
be trimmed according to the taste of the particular artist. 
We have no gene! ‘al rules applicable to every variety of 
mental structure. It is deeply to be regretted that so im- 
portant a branch of literary instruction should be left in so 
unsatisfactory a state. 

The most general rule which can be laid down, and 
which is of far more universal application than is usually 
imagined, and upon which too little stress has been laid by 
rhetoricians, is to trust to the inspiration of nature. Nature. 
after all, in this respect asin most others, is the best teacher. 
Whatever is natural, no matter how much it contravenes 
conventional rules, will be pleasing. No force of art, can 
charm like the secret inspiration of nature. A considera- 
tion of this rule will, we think, elucidate much that is dif- 
ficult, and make clear much that is incomprehensible. 
Style in composition, it would follow from this, is in a 
great degree, like hand-writing, gait or voice, peculiar to 
each individual, a part of his being, incorporated into him 
by the hand of his Creator. This is emphatically true of 
all great and original thinkers. There is a peculiarity 
in their language as in all their mental operations. That 
art may add to nature, is most certain ; otherwise education 
would be useless. Instruction, too, may be allowed to fill 
up a vacuum, and supply a deficiency. Far the larger 
portion of mankind have been so scantily provided for ‘by 
the universal mother, as to need all the assistance which 
human ingenuity can afford. But the object of tuition 
should be, in general, to improve upon the natural founda- 
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tion,—-to train the natural growth, not to prevent it. Every 
original mind is gifted with its own method of expression. 
The happy carelessnes of Hume, the flowing period of the 
historian of imperial Rome, the smoothness of Pope, and 
rough vigor of the author of the Seasons, however im- 
proved by art, were all the gift of nature. 

So it is with Carlyle. He is gifted with a fervid utter- 
rance, fresh from the great fire-heart of nature. It is not 
mannerism, it is not affectation. It is as much the gift of 
nature as the verse of Homer, e> the wit of Rabelais. 
That his style is uncommon must be admitted—but this is 
no argument against its being both genuine and pleasing. 
We should be careful not to confound the unusual with 
the artificial. Because a style may run counter to estab- 
lished usage, and startle our time-honored prejudices, there 
is no reason why we should brand it as forced and unna- 
tural. ‘The variety of nature is unbounded in this respect 
as in every other. The melodious voice of an Italian can- 
tatrice is as vernacular as the rude strains of the laboring 
sailor. 

‘The true cause of the clamor raised against our author 
by the critics, may be attributed to a natural dislike to 
startling innovation. The causes usually alleged, are the 
obscurity of his style, and the use of words and struc- 
ture of sentences not in accordance with the genius and 
analogies of our language. The objection of obscuri 
cannot be sustained. It may be granted that the unculti- 
vated mind would not appreciate his style, as it would the 
essays of Franklin or the Common Sense of Paine. 
Neither would such minds relish the grandeur of Milton 
nor the melody of Spenser. ‘The obscurity of a style is 
not to be predicated on the ignorance of the many. In 
that case, much of the highest literature of every language 
might be called obscure. A plain style, as a general rule, 
may be preferred as the vehicle of instruction—but there 
may be reasons to outweigh all ordinary rules. Our au- 
thor’s object is to teach ; and to effect this he must attract 
attention. It is certain he could have chosen no more ap- 
propriate plan than the one he has adopted—to utter his 
thoughts in the way nature might prompt. Like the great 
Roman philosophical poet, he was aware of the importance 
of a proper vehicle of thought. No one can appreciate the 
universal prevalence among the educated ancients, of the 
philosophy of Epicurus, until he has made himself fami- 
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tiar with the splendid poem of Lucretius. How tame 
would have been that philosophy couched in the language 
of the Commentaries. Carlyle has none of the mysticism 
of Coleridge or Emerson. Although clothed in ordinary 
English, the ideas of these writers are frequently difficult 
of comprehension, and apparently intentionally obscured. 
They seem to fancy the same German impenetrability of 
thought. Carlyle evidently aims at none of this. His 
manner is pleasing, effective and forcible. Neither his 
conceptions, nor his phraseology are unintelligible toan_ in- 
tellect of ordinary culture. 

That he has corrupted the “ pure well of English unde- 
filed,” we think equally without foundation. On the con- 
trary, it may be safely contended, that by resuscitating the 
Saxon branch of our language, and by the formation of 
words and sentences in accordance with its genius and 
analogies, he has discovered a new vein of beauty, and has 
largely contributed to show the capacity and richness of 
the English tongue. All of the more perfect languages 
have abounded in compound words, and been remarkable 
for the facility with which their verbal roots could be bound 
together. The wonderful power of the Grecian tongue 
must in a great degree, be attributed to this peculiarity. 
The Latin language seemed capable in some measure of a 
jike structure—though it must be admitted, the best Latin 
writers rarely resorted to it. Cicero in prose, and Lucre- 
tius in poetry, most freely used this license. The rhythm 
of the latter, will be found to owe much of its beauty to a 
happy employment of this capacity of his native tongue.* 
of the modern languages, those of the north of Europe 
admit of such combinations more readily, than the cor- 
rupted Latin of their southern neighbors. The English, 
from its large proportion of Saxon, has a greater aflinity to 
the northern construction, than either the French, Spanish 
or Italian. Usage and custom alone are wanting to enable 
us to compete, in this respect, with the most perfect lan- 
guages. Why may not our language in time equal the 


*Some of the compound words of Lucretius are so beautiful and ex- 
pressive, that we wonder such words were not oftener used. The follow- 
ing may be cited as a few examples: “‘Anguimanos elephantos,” Luc. De 
Re. Nat. ii, 538. “ Montivago generi ferarum,” Ib. 598. “ Calcigenei,” Ib, 
741. “ Vitigeni” grapes, Ib. v.15. ‘‘ Necopinanteis,” v.775. ‘‘ Levisom- 
+ ey 862, “ Fluctifrago in litore,” i, 306. “ Silvafrageis vexat flabreis,” 
i, 276. 
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capability of the Sanscrit or the Greek? Shall our author 
be blamed for adding new beauties to his natal tongue ? 

It belongs to genius to point out new roads,—to do and 
dare all things. It is equaliy at home, whether it sighs 
with the dreamy Manfred or trips in the sprightly canso- 
net, whether it mounts to the throne of the Eternal, or 
sinks to the surface of the lake sulphureous. It may play 
familiar with the things of this world, float through the 
regions of boundless spacé, and give to 


“airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


‘l'o the possessor of true genius, nothing is impossible. 
The obstacles which seem insurmountable to common 
minds, yield before him. Like Rasselas, he leaves the val- 
ley in which the human intellect has for ages stagnated, 
and plunges into a boundless and glorious world before 
undreamed of. He first tempts the pathless new, and 
enables following minds to tread secure over ways before 
untried. As death and sin, in the wake of Lucifer, built 
a broad and safe causeway from the gates of hell to the 
new-created earth, through the chaos that was nearly im- 
passible to the master fiend. 

It should not be forgotten that what is natural in one 
writer, may be entirely artificial in his host of imitators. 
Genius is sure to have followers. The solitary path made 
by the pioneer of mind, soon becomes a highway wherein 
all may travel. Neither should it be forgotten, that the 
difficulty, nay impossibility, of being successfully imitated, 
is no argument against a style. The intensity of Dante, 
the naivete of Pheedrus and La Fontaine, and the truthful- 
ness of De Foe are confessedly inapproachable. 

While thus expressing our admiration of Carlyle, and 
endeavoring to combat the charges made against him on 
account of his style, we are by no means blind to his 
faults. ‘That he occasionally carries his peculiarities to ex- 
cess, that he sometimes conceals the absence of thought in 
sounding words, that his sentences are not unfrequently 
harsh, and his new coined expressions remarkable only, for 
their uncouthness, may be freely admitted. No person 
can be always great,—and in treating of the merits of a 
writer, we must look to the general rule—not to the excep- 
tions. We have no hesitation, therefore, in expressing our- 
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selves decided admirers of Carlylism, as our author’s style 
has been called, while we should carefully shun any at- 
tempt to imitate it. ‘The giant only can wield the giant’s 
sword. 

We cannot drop this part of our subject, without calling 
attention to the exquisite power of some of the sentences 
of our author. Not the loftiest lines of Homer, not the 
sounding rhythm of Lucretius, not the world-harmony of 
Shakespeare, nor the melody of Byron, are more effective 
than the occasional happy word-apposition of Carlyle. 
We may well apply to him, the language of the author of 
Zanoni: “So it is ever with thy works and wonders, O 
Genius, Seeker of the Stars! Words themselves are the 
common property of all men; yet from words themselves, 
Thou, Architect of Immortalities, pilest up temples that 
shall outlive the pyramids, and the very leaf of the papy- 
rus becomes a Shinar, stately with towers, round which the 
deluge of ages shall roll in vain !” (Zanoni, B. vi, ch. vii.) 

Carlyle has his own ideas of government—and very cu- 
rious ideas they are. Nearly his whole theory on that 
subject, is embraced in one word—‘hero-worship.” Of 
the influence of individuals, of every grade of intellect, he 
frequently discourses. “It is a high, solemn, almost awful 
thought for every individual man, that his ‘earthly influ- 
ence, which has had a commencement, will never through 
all ages, were he the very meanest of ‘us, have an end! 
What is done 1s done ; has already blended itself with the 
boundless, ever-living, ever-working universe, and will also 
work there, for good or for evil, openly or secretly, through- 
out all time.” (Miscellanies, Voltaire, p. 142.) “So has it 
been from the beginning, so will it be to theend. Genera- 
tion after generation takes to itself the form of a body ; and 
forth-issuing from Cimmerian Night, on heaven’s mission 
appears. What force and fire is in each, he expends: one 
grinding in the mill of industry ; one hunter-like climbing 
the giddy Alpine heights of science ; one madly dashed in 
pieces on the rocks of strife, in war with his fellow; and 
then the heaven-sent is recalled ; his earthly vesture falls 
away, and soon even to sense becomes a vanished shadow. 
Thus, like some wild-flaming, wild-thundering train of 
heaven’s artillery, does this mysterious mankind thunder 
and flame, in long-drawn, quick-succeeding grandeur, 
through the unknown deep. Thus, like a God-created, 
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fire-breathing, spirit-host, we emerge from the inane ; haste 
stormfully across the astonished earth; then plunge again 
into the inane. Earth’s mountains are levelled, and her 
seas filled up in our passage ; can the earth, which is but 
dead and a vision, resist spirits which have a reality and 
are alive? On the hardest adamant some foot-print of us 
is stamped in; the last rear of the host will read traces of 
the earliest van.” (Sartor Resartus, B. iii, ch. viii.) Of 
marked indivicuals, heroes, he speaks in still stronger 
terms. “As I take it,” he says, “universal history, the 
history of what man has accomplished in this world, is at 
bottom the history of the great men who have worked 
here. ‘The soul of the whole world’s history, it may just- 
ly be considered, were the history of these.” (Lectures on 
Heroes, &c., Lect. 1.) 

He earnestly insists wpon every man becoming a hero, 
heroic—by which he means a true worker, one thoroughly 
imbued with the religion of nature, one capable of distin- 
guishing the true from the false. By hero-worship, he in- 
tends a searching out of the good and great, and making 
them rulers of men. “O ye kind heavens,” he exclaims, 
“there is in every nation and community, a fittest, wisest, 
bravest, best; whom could we find out and make king 
over us, all were in very truth well. By what art discover 
him? Will the heavens in their pity teach us no art ; for 
our need of him is great.” (Past and Present, B. ii. ch. 
viii.) He laughs at hereditary rulers, and exhibits in strong 
terms the blindness of men in the choice of governors. 
“The 'Thibet priests,” he remarks, “have methods of their 
own of discovering what man is greatest, fit to be supreme 
over them. Bad methods; but are they so much worse 
than our methods,—of understanding him to be always 
the eldest-born of a certain genealogy ?” (Lectures on He- 
roes, &c., Lect. 1.) “The English,” he says, in another 
place, “find a Poet, as brave a man as has been made for a 
hundred years or so any where under the sun ; and do we 
kindle bonfires, thank the gods? Not at all. We taking 
due counsel of it, set the man to guage ale-barrels in the 
Burgh of Dumfries ; and pique ourselves on the patronage 
of genius. * * * George the Third is defender of 
something we call ‘the faith’ in these years; George the 
Third is head charioteer of the destinies of England, to 
guide them through the gulf of French revolutions, Ame- 
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rican independencies; and Robert Burns is guager of ale 
in Dumfries. It is an Iliad in a nutshell.” (Past and Pre- 
sent, B. ii, ch. ix.) 

No where has he given us a complete picture of a true 
hero. Scattered through his works, now here, now there, 
we find a hint or an assertion to aid us in forming the en- 
tire image. Some things he thinks essential to all great 
men,—nay, he expresses the belief, that the genuine hero 
can be made by the force of circumstances to assume any 
form of the heroic—prophet, poet, priest or king. “I con 
fess,” he says, “I have no notion of a truly great man that 
could not be all sorts of men. ‘The poet who could mere- 
ly sit in a chair and compose stanzas, would never make a 
stanza worth much. I fancy there is in him the politician, 
the thinker, legislator, philosopher ; in one or the other de- 
gree, he could have been, he is all these. The great fun- 
damental character is that of Great Man ; that the man be 
great. Napoleon has words in him which are like Auster- 
litz battles. Burns, a gifted song-writer, might have made 
a still better Mirabeau. Shakespeare—one knows not what 
he could not have made in the supreme degree.” (Heroes 
in Hist. Leet. iii.) Circumstances give direction to the vein 
of greatness,—as circumstances make the common run of 
men tailors, tinkers, carpenters—without any particular ap- 
titude in the individual for the one trade more than another. 
Some things are common to all heroes—necessary to the 
existence of the truly heroic. Sincerity, he places at the 
head of the list. “ But of a great man, especially, of him I 
will venture to assert that it is incredible he should have 
been other than true. It seems to me the primary founda- 
tion of him, and of all that can lie in him, this. No Mira- 
beau, Napoleon, Burns, Cromwell, no man adequate to do 
any thing, but is first of all in right earnest about it; what 
L call a sincere man. Ishould say sincerity, a great, deep, 
genuine sincerity, is the first characteristic of all men in 
any way heroic.” (Heroes in Hist. Lect. ii.) The great 
truths of nature, the mystery of existence, the reality of the 
universe, the inner fact of things, are constantly present to 
such a mind. He is something more than an automaton 
to be guided by circumstances—he moves on unconscious 
of the secret springs of his own conduct, but unerringly. 
He is without cant or hypocrisy, and the hollow dilettantism 
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of quacks and Cagliostro prophets. “'The voice of such a 
man is a voice direct from nature’s own heart.” 

Again, our true hero must be an earnest worker. This 
is an indispensable requisite. His belief must show itself 
in acts; for what is conviction without acts? “But indeed 
conviction, were it never so excellent, is worthless till it 
convert itself into conduct. Nay, properly, conviction is 
not possible till then; inasmuch as all speculation is by 
nature endless, formless, a vortex amid vortices; only, by 
a felt indubitable certainty of experience, does it find any 
centre to revolve around, and so fashion itself into a sys- 
tem. Most true it is, asa wise man teaches us, that ‘doubt 
of any sort cannot be removed except by action.’ On 
which ground, too, let him who gropes painfully in dark- 
ness or uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the 
dawn may ripen into day, lay this precept well to heart, 
which to me was of invaluable service: ‘do the duty which 
lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to be a duty! Thy 
second duty will already have become clearer.” (Sartor 
Resartus, B. ii. ch. ix.) Downright endeavor, the “be-up- 
and doing,” lies at the foundation of all true greatness 
without which it would be worthless. The heroes of his- 
tory—are they not all workers?) Aye, and your world- 
heroes, from Nimrod to Columbus, are they not those who 
put into action the burning thoughts within them,—men 
who conquer old and discover new worlds? Our author 
evidently considers all merit, as the ancient considered all 
oratory, to lie in action. He is for men who have seen 
that they were right,and then gone ahead. Mahomet, 
and Cromwell—such are his favorites. 

This doctrine of Hero-worship—a reverence of the great 
and good in human nature and human action—is an es- 
sential element of republican nature, nay, we might say, 
of man-nature. The mass of men have always been de- 
pendent on superior mind. ‘The history of the world, is, 
in very deed, the history of the great men who have work- 
ed in it. Need we wonder at this. Is it not natural that 
we should look up to and reverence that which is above 
us, which is greater than we are? It is but a new phase 
of the same feeling which leads the rude savage to believe 
in the existence of a Superior Ruler. This world wide 
consciousness of Creative Mind, what is it but the soul- 
yearnings for the unspeakably grand? We cannot be sur- 
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prised at this all-prevailing love of the heroic. But toa 
republican, the worship of the great, and good, and true, 
is a necessary requisite. In it chiefly consists the safety 
of his republican institutions, where the road to promotion 
is open to all. What other protection has he against the 
loss of his free institutions from the attacks of opponents, 
or the imbecility of incompetent friends? All must de- 
pend upon the capacity of distinguishing merit, and elevat- 
ing it to the guardianship of the many. ‘The doctrine is 
altogether republican. In no other form of government 
ean it have full sweep. 

In nations, as well as in individuals, Carlyle is in favor 
of work, action, change. He has no faith in the stand 
still doctrine. He is very little of a conservatist. He is 
for change, change for the better if possible, but change at 
any rate and at allevents. Like one of our own Presidents, 
he thinks it better that the human family should be occa- 
sionally convulsed by revolution, than that the great hu- 
man ocean should be allowed to stagnate. Better the stern 
and vigorous stride of Macedonian and Roman power, than 
the dull apathy of the Indian and the Chinese. Nay, far 
better the desolating sweep of the ruthless Scandinavian 
than the stagnating rottenness of the later Greek empire. 
The grasping march of imperial Brita, the absorbing 
swell of Russian autocracy, the increasing extension ot 
the area of freedom under American Republicanism, are 
to him far preferable to the sluggish dead-sea calm of mo- 
dern Italy or modern Turkey. Let us have Mahomet, is 
his idea, with his fiery Arabs, instead of Kaiser with his 
eunuchs and his harem. Give us Cromwell with his stern 
Puritans in place of your prerogative-loving Charles and 
his long-haired and long-eared cavaliers. Give us Napo- 
leon with his eagle eye, his giant intellect, and his all-vaul- 
ting ambition, in preference to the thick-lipped Bourbon 
and his depraved aristocracy. “So much has become evi- 
dent to every one, he says, (Miscellanies, p. 308.) that this 
wondrous mankind is advancing some whither; that at 
least all human things are, have been, and forever will be 
in movement and change. How often, in former ages, by 
eternal creeds, eternal forms of government, and the like, 
has it been attempted, fiercely enough, and with destructive 
violence, te chain the future under the past; and say to 
Providence, whose ways with man are mysterious, hither- 
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to shalt thou come, but no further! A wholly insane at- 
tempt; and for man himself, could it prosper, the frightful- 
lest of all enchantments, a very life-in-death.” Nor does 
change necessarily bring evil ; on the contrary, as it is the 
natural condition of man, so we may safely predict, although 
it may, for a time, appear otherwise, that good will come 
of it. “For it is the right and noble alone that will have 
victory in this struggle ; the rest is only a postponement of 
the victory. Toward an eternal centre of right and _ no. 
bleness, and of that only, is all this confusion tending. 
We already know whither it is all tending, what will 
have victory, what will have none. The heaviest will 
reach the centre. The heaviest, sinking through complex 
fluctuating media and vortices, has its deflexions, its ob- 
structions ; nay, at times its resiliences, its reboundings : 
whereupon some blockhead shall be heard jubilating, ‘see, 
your heaviest ascends !’ but at all moments it is moving 
centreward, fast as it is convenient for it; sinking, sinking; 
and by laws older than the world, old as the Maker’s first 
plan of the world, it has to arive there.” (Past and Pre- 
sent, B. 1. ch. ii.) Whatsoever is found worthy will live 
through all time. “'The time past departs not, nothing 
that was worthy in the past departs; no truth or goodness 
realized by man ever dies, or can die; but is all still here, 
and recognized or not, lives and works through endless 
changes.” (Miscellanies, p. 308.) “The present holds in it 
the whole past and the whole future ; or the Life-Tree Ig- 
drasil, wide-waving, many-toned, has its roots down deep 
in the Death-Kingdoms, among the oldest dead dust of 
men,and with its boughs, reaches always beyond the stars; 
and in all times and places is one and the same Life-T'ree.” 
(Past and Present, B. 1. ch. vi.) The false and the hollow 
vanish in the inane—the true and the substantial remain 
always. “Erroris et falsitatis ea est natura, ut nemine re- 
pugnante sensim per se dilabuntur et evanescant; ea au- 
tem veritatis natura, ut quamvis plurimi oppugnant, ipsa 
tamen demum vincat et ut palma efflorescat ; ad tempus 
forsitan vi quadam prematur, sed nullo tempore ulla ra- 
tione opprimatur.” (Proem to 5. Co. Rep. v.) “The 
genuine essence of truth never dies.” She may peradven- 
ture for a time be trodden down, but never by any means 
whatsoever can she be trodden out. The world is ina 
gradual state of improvement, and the incessant oscillation 
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of the great life ocean is doubtless, productive of good re- 
sult. Let us progress, onward right onward, and rest we 
assured, that the hand of Providence will fashion our ends, 
rough hew them as we will. 

We come now to the favorite theme of Carlyle, one 
which will be found more or less developed in all of his 
works; aye, and in fact, iterated and reiterated upon almost 
every page, A noble theme, too, well worthy his power- 
ful pen, and his fervid preaching. We refer to what may 
be styled his idea of the religion of Nature. ‘The subject 
will be found, as we have said, to some extent in all of his 
works ; but more fully considered in Sartor Resartus, and 
again, still further developed in Past and Present. We 
cannot do better than to allow our author to speak for him- 
self: 


“*¢ Religion,’ I sail, for praperly speaking, all true work is religion; 
and whatsoever religion is not work, may go and dwell among the 
‘Brahmins, Antinomians, Spinning Dervishes, or where it will ; with 
me it shall have no harbour.’ Admirable was that of the old monks, 
‘ Laborare est orare, Work is worship.’ 

“Older than all preached Gospels was this unpreached, inarticu- 
late, but ineradicable, forever enduring Gospel; work, and therein 
have well being. Man, son of earth and of Heaven, lies there not 
in the innermost heart of thee, a spirit of active method, a force for 
work; and burns like a painfully smouldering fire. giving thee no 
rest until thou unfold it, till thou write it down in beneficent facts 
around thee! What is immethodic, waste, thou shalt make methodic, 
regulated, arable, obedient,—productive to thee. Wheresoever thou 
findest disorder, there is thy eternal enemy; attack him swiftly, 
subdue him, make order of him, the subject not of chaos, but of intel- 
ligence, divinity, and thee. ‘The thistle that grows in thy path, dig 
it out, that a blade of useful grass, a drop of nourishing milk, may 
grow there instead. The waste cotton-shrub, gather its waste 
white down, spin it, weave it—that, in place of idle litter, there may 
be folded webs, and the naked skin of man be covered. 

“But above all, when thou findest ignorance, stupidity, brute- 
mindedness—yes, then, with or without church tithes and shovel hat, 
attack it, smite it wisely, unweariedly, and rest not while thou livest 
and it lives, but smite, smite, in the name of God! The highest God, 
as I understand it, does audibly so command thee; still audibly if 
thou hast ears to hear. He, even He, with his unspoken voice, 
awfuller than any Sinai thunders or syllabled speech of whirlwinds ; 
for the silence of deep eternities of worlds from beyond the morning 
stars, does it not speak to thee? The unborn ages, the old graves 
with their long mouldering dust, the very tears that wetted it, now 
all dry, do not these speak to thee what ear hath not heard? The 
deep death-kingdoms, the stars in their never resting courses, all 
epace, and all time, proclaim it to thee in their continual silent ad- 
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monition. Thou too, if ever man should, shall work while it is 
called to-day—for the night cometh wherein no man can work, 

“ All true work is sacred; in all true work, were it but true hand 
labor, there is something of divineness. Labor, wide as the earth, 
has its summit in Heaven. Sweat of the brow, and up trom that to 
sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart, which includes all Kepler eal- 
culations, Newton meditations, all sciences, all spoken epics, all 
acted heroisins, martyrdoms, up to that ‘agony of bloody sweat, 
which all men have called divine! Oh, brother, if this is not * wor- 
ship,’ then I say, ‘the more pity for worship; for this is the noblest 
thing yet discovered under God’s sky.” (Past and Present, B. iii. 
ch. Xii. 

“The latest Gospel in this world, is, Know thy Work and do it. 
‘Know thyself’—long enough has that poor ‘ self? of thine torment- 
ed thee; thou wilt never get to know it, | believe! Think it not th 
business, this of knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable individ- 
ual; know what thou canst work at, and work at it like a Hercules! 
That will be a better plan. 

“Tt has heen written, ‘an endless significance lies in work ;’ a man 
perfects himself by working. Foul jungles are cleared away, fair 
seed-fields rise instead, and stately cities; and withal the man him- 
self first ceases tu be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert thereby. 
Consider how, even in the meanest sorts of labor, the whole soul of 
a man is composed into a kind of real harmony the instant he sete 
himself to work! Doubt, desire. sorrow, remorse, indignation, despair 
itself, all these like hell-dogs lie beleaguering the soul of the poor 
day-worker, as of every man; but he bends himself with free valor 
against his task, and all these are stilled, all these shrink murmur- 
ring far off into their caves. The man isanewman. Tlie blessed 
glow of labor in him, is it-not as purifying fire wherein all poison is 
burnt up, and of even smoke itself there is made bright blessed flame! 

“ Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no other 
blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose he has found. and will 
follow it. Labor is life; from the inmost heart of the worker rises 
his God-given foree, the sacred celestial life—essence breathed into 
bim by Almighty God; from his inmost heart awakens him to all 
nobleness—to all knowledge, ‘ self-knowledge, and much else, 80 
soon as work fitly begins. ‘Doubt of whatever kind can be ended 
by action alone.’” (Past and Present. B. iii. ch. xi.) 

“On the whole, we do entirely agree with those old Monks La- 
borare est orare; in a thousand senses, from one end of it to the 
other, true work is worship.” (Ib. ch. xii.) 


This is Carlyle’s Religion of Nature.—* Find out what 
thou hast to do, what thou canst do, and do it with all thy 
might.” Work, and thou shalt escape the pains of this 
world—* the busy have no time for tears.” Determination 
and downright exertion are the sweet remedies for the 
griefs to which flesh is heir. All hyppos and blue devils, 
all griefs and sorrows, all imaginary ills and real evils, 
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vanish before the earnest worker, and the unconquerable 
soul. Work, and immortality is yours. 'This is the prim- 
itive religion, before all creeds. But our author is not sat- 
isfied with giving us a religion, but he gives us a chureh 
wherein to worship. 

“ Laborare est orare—Work is Worship—yes, in a highly consid- 
erable sense—which in the present state of all worship, who is there 
that can unfold? He that understands it well, understands the 
prophecy of the whole future; the last Evangel, which has in- 
cluded all others. Its cathedral the dome of immensity—hast thou 
seen it; coped with star galaxies; paved with green mosaic of land 
and ocean; and for altar, verily the star throne of the Eternal! Its 
litany and psalmody the noble acts, the heroic work and suflering, 
an! true heart utterance of all the valiant of the sons of men. Its 
choir-music the ancient winds and oceans, and deep-toned, inarticu- 
late, but most speaking voices of destiny aad history, supernal even 
as of old.” (Past and Present. BB. iii. ch. xv.) 


He gives us also an established order of preachers, to 
hold forth in his church, and expound his religion. 


“Hast thou not still preaching enough? A preaching friar settles 
himself’ in every village; and builds a pulpit, which he calls News- 
paper. Therefrom he preaches what most momentous doctrine is in 
him, for man’s salvation; and dost thou not listen, and believe ?” 
(Sartor Resartus, B. iii. ch. vii.) 


In another place, he enlarges upon the idea thus thrown 
out. 


* The true church of England, at this moment, lies in the editors of 
itsnewspapers, These preach to the people daily, weekly ; admon- 
ishing kings themselves ; advising peace or war, with an authority 
which only the first reformers and a long-past class of popes were 
possessed of; inflicting moral censure ; imparting moral encourage- 
ment, consolation, edification; in all ways, diligently “ administering 
the discipline of the church.’ It may be said, too, that in private 
disposition, the new preachers somewhat resemble the mendicant 
friars of old times ; outwardly full of holy zeal; inwardly not with- 
out stratagem, and hunger for terrestrial things.” (Miscellanies p. 194. ) 


Again, we find him dwelling upon this thought, and 
giving us in addition, a church literature. 


“I many a time say, the writers of newspapers, pamphlets, poems, 
books, these are the real working effective church of a modern coun- 
try. Nay, not only our preaching, but even our worship, is not it 
too accomplished by means of printed books? The noble sentiment 
which a gifted soul has clothed for us in melodious words, which 
brings melody into our hearts; is not this essentially, if we will un- 
derstand it, of the nature of worship? He who, in any way, shows 
us better than we knew before, that a lily of the field is beautiful, 
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does he not show it us as the eflluence of the Fountain of all beauty ; 
as the handwriting, made visible there, of the Great Maker of the 
universe? He has sung for us, made us sing with him, a little verse 
of a sacred psalm. Essentially so. How mach more he who sings, 
who says, or in any way brings home to our heart the noble doings, 
feelinys, darings and endurances of a brother man! He has verily 
touched our hearts as with a live coal from the altar. Perhaps 
there is no worship more authentic. Literatare, so far as it is litera 
ture, is an ‘apocalypse of nature,’ a revealing of the ‘open secret, 
It may well enough be named, in Fichte’s style, a * continuous reve- 
lation’ of the Godlike in the terrestrial and common. The Godlike 
does even, in very truth, endue these, is brought out, now in this 
dialect, now in that, with various degrees of clearness: all true gift- 
ed singers and speakers are, cunsciously or unsconsciously, doing so, 
The dark stormful indignation of a Byron, so wayward and perverse 
may have touches of it; nay, the withered mockery of a French 
skeptic,—his mockery of the false, a love and worship of the true. 
How much more the sphere harmony of a Shakespeare, of a Goethe ; 
the cathedral music of a Milton; the humble genuine lark-notes of 
a Burns,—sky-lark, starting from the humble furrow, far overhead 
into the blue depths, and singing to us so genuinely there. Frag- 
ments of a real ‘church liturgy’ and ‘ body of homilies,” strangely 
disguised from the common eye, are to be found weltering in that 
huge froth-ocean of printed speech, we loosely call literature!” 
(Heroes in History, &c. Lect. v.) 

Here then, we have a religion, a church wherein to wor- 
ship, and a real “church liturgy” and “body of homilies.” 
We have a regular priesthood, and daily and weekly 
preaching. Like other religions, for a few who are genu- 
inely pious, there are crowds of outward worshippers. 
New converts are needed, new and more fervid advocates. 
The church requires to be stripped of some of its outward 
coverings. 

Strangely enough, our author carries out the analogy 
between his natural and revealed religion, to its operations 
upon individuals. In the Life of Herr Teufelsdréck, he 
undertakes to explain, in his enigmatical way, the gradual 
progress of man through the different stages from absolute 
disbelief to genuine conversion. The reader is referred to 
the chapters in Book II. of Sartor Resartus, headed “'The 
Everlasting No,” “Centre of Indifference,” and “The 
Everlasting Yea.” He will there find painted in vivid 
colors the gloomy terrors of the aimless mind, feeding the 
soul with insubstantial craving for unknown bliss, and tor- 
turing the whole man by efforts, not to perform the duties 
of life, but to grasp infinity, and comprehend the invisible. 
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We cannot forbear making a few extracts to illustrate the 
peculiar notions of our author. 


* But for me,” exclaims the clothes-philosopher, giving the result 
of all his speculations, “so strangely unprosperous liad I been, the 
nett result of my workings amounted as yet, simply to—nothing. * * 
** The speculative mystery of life grew ever more mysterious to 
me; neither in the practical mystery had I made the slightest pro- 
gress. * * * So had it lasted, as in bitter protracted death agony, 
through long years. The heart within me, unvisited by any hea- 
venly dew-drop, was smouldering in sulphurous, slow-consuming 
fire. Having no hope, neither had I any definite fear, were it of 
man or of devil; nay, I felt as if it might be solacing, could the 
arca-devil himself; though in Tartarean terrors, but rise to me, that 
[ might tell him a tittle of my mind. And yet, strangely enough, I 
lived in a continual, indefinite, pining fear ; tremulous, pusilanimous, 
apprehensive of | know not what. It seemed ~s if all things in the 
heavens above and the earth beneath would hurt me; as if the hea- 
vens and the earth were boundless jaws of a devouring monster, 
wherein, I palpitating, waited to be devoured. Full of such humor, 
and perhaps the miserablest man in the whole French capital or 
suburbs was I, one sultry dog-day, toiling along the dirty little Rue 
Saint Thomas de |’Enfer, when, all at once, there arose a thought 
in me, and I asked myself: ‘ What art thou afraid of? Wherefore, 
like a coward, dost then forever pip and whimper, and go cowering 
and trembling ? Despicable biped! What is the sum total of the 
worst that lies before thee? Death? Well, death; and say the 
pangs of Tophet too, and all that the devil and man may, will, or 
can do against thee! Hast thou not a heart; canst thou not suffer 
whatso it be; and, as a child of freedom, though outcast, trample 
Tophet itself under thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let it come 
then ; I will meet it and defy it” And as I so thought, there rushed 
like a stream of fire over my whole soul ; and I shook base fear away 
from me for ever. I was strong, of unknown strength; a spirit, almost 
agod. Thus had the Everlasting No (das Ewige Nein) pealed au- 
thoritatively through all the recesses of my being, of my Me; and 
then was it that my whole Me stood up, in native God-created ma- 
jesty, and with emphasis recorded its protest. It is from this hour 
that | incline to date my spiritual new-birth, or Baphometic fire- bap- 
tism ; perhaps I directly thereupon began to be a man.” 


From this state of grim-eyed defiance against the Ever- 
lasting No,—the devil, be it understood, of our author’s re- 
ligion—the Professor falls into the Centre of Indifference: 


“The hot Harmattan wind had raged itself out; its how] went 
silent within me; and the long-deafened soul could now hear. I 
paused in my wild wanderings ; and sat me down to wait and con- 
sider ; for it was as if the hour of change drew nigh. I seemed to 
surrender, to renounce utterly, and say: ‘ Fly, then, false shadows 
of hope ; I will chase you no more, [ will believe you no more. And 
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ye too, haggard spectres of fear, I care not for you; ye too are all 
shadows and alie. Let me rest here; for | am way-weary and 
life-weary ; I will rest here, were it but to die; to die or to live is 
alike to me; alike insignificant. Here, then, as I lay in that Centre 
of Indifference ; cast, doubtless, by benignant upper influence, into a 
healing sleep, the heavy dreams rolled gradually away, and J awoke 
to a new heaven and a new earth. The first preliminary moral act, 
annihilation of self (sebst todtung,) had been happily accomplished ; 
and my mind’s eyes were now unsealed, and its hands ungyved, 
Fore-shadows, call them rather fore splendors, of that truth, and be- 
ginning of truths, fell mysteriously over my soul. Sweeter than 
day-spring to the shipwrecked in Nova Zembla; ah ! like the mo- 
ther’s voice to her little child that strays bewildered, weeping, in un- 
known tumults; like soft streamings of celestial music, came that 
Evangel. The universe is not dead and demoniacal, a charnel house 
with spectres; but god-like, and my Father’s! 

“T asked myself,” he continues, “what is this that, ever since 
earliest years, thou hast been fretting and fuming and lamenting 
and self-tormenting, on account of? Say it in a word: is it not be- 
cause thou art not happy? Because the Thou (sweet gentleman) 
is not sufficiently honored, nourished, soft-bedded and lovingly cared 
for? Foolish soul! What Act of Legislature was there that thou 
shouldst be happy? A little while ago thou hadat no right to be at 
all. What if thou wert born and predestined not to be happy, but 
to be unhappy? Art thou nothing other than a vulture, then, that 
fliest through the universe seeking after somewhat to eat; and 
shrieking dolefully because carrion enough is not given thee ? Close 
thy Byron; open thy Goethe. 

“ Es leuchtet mir ein, 1 see a glimpse of it! there is in mana 
higher than love of happiness: he can do without happiness, and 
instead thereof find blessedness? * * * Lovenot pleasure; love 
God (work.) This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction 
is solved; wherein whoso walks and works, itis well with him. I 
too, could now say to myself: be no longer a chaos, but a world, or 
even worldkin. Produce! Produce! ere it but the pitifullest 
infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce it in God’s name! ’Tis 
the utmost thou hast in thee; out with it then. Up, up! Whatso- 
ever thy hand findest to do, do it with thy whole might. Work 
while it is called to day, for the night cometh wherein no man can 


work.” 


These extracts, selected from the chapters of Sartor Re- 
sartus already mentioned, will show the progress of the 
world-sinner through the various successive states and 
stages of growth, entanglement, unbelief and almost repro- 
bation, into a certain clearer state of what Herr Teufels- 
dréck seems to consider as conversion. It is here that the 
spiritual majority of the man commences ; henceforth he 
is to work in welldoing, with the spirit and clear aims 
of aman. He has discovered that the ideal workshop he 
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so panted for, is even this same actual ill-furnished work- 
shop he has so long been stumbling in. The search after 
happiness is to be relinquished, and the earnest convert 
binds his energies to the labor which is before him. If 
happiness, such happiness as the world can give, come to 
him, well and good; if unhappiness, he has taken the 
course which will enable him to bear it. 

To our author’s religion, there are not wanting those 
necessary concomitants of every religion, a heaven and a 
hell. ‘he true worker is sure of immortality, can make 
his own heaven. He is upon a par with gods. “Unstain- 
ed by wasteful deformities, by wasted tears or heart’s blood 
of men, or any defacement of the Pit, noble fruitful Labor, 
growing ever noble, will come forth, the grand sole miracle 
of man; whereby man has risen from the low places of 
this earth, very literally, into divine heavens, ploughers. 
spinners, builders; prophets, poets, kings; Brindleys and 
Goethes, Odins, and Arkwrights; all martyrs, and noble 
men, and gods, are of one grand host: immeasurable ; 
marching ever forward since the beginning of the world.” 
(Past and Present, B. iv. ch. viii.) Again, he thus ad- 
dresses the worker: “Who art thou that complainest of 
thy life of toil? Complain not. Look up, my wearied 
brother ; see thy fellow workmen there, in God’s eternity ; 
surviving there, they alone surviving. Even in the weak 
human memory they survive so long as saints, as heroes, 
as gods; they alone surviving, peopling they alone, the 
unmeasured solitudes of time! Thou, in the eternities 
and deepest death-kingdoms art not an alien; thou every 
where art a denizen.” (Ib. B. iii. ch. xii.) 


“The word hell, says Sauerteig, is still frequently in use among 
the English people; but I could not, without difficulty, ascertain 
what they meant by it. Hell generally signifies the infinite terror, the 
thing a man is infinitely afraid of, and shudders and shrinks from, 
struggling with his whole sou! to escape from it. There is a hell, 
therefore, if you will consider, which accompanies man in all stages 
of his history, and religion or other developments. * * * And 
now what is it that the modern English soul does, in very truth, 
dread infinitely, and contemplate with entire ce en What is his 
hell; whatis it? With hesitation, with astonishment | pronounce 
it to be the terror of ‘not succeeding; of not making money, fame, 
or some other figure in the world—chiefly of not making money ! 
Is not that a somewhat singular hell? Yes, O meuertele, it is very 
singular. If we do not ‘succeed, where is the useofus? We had 
better never had been born. ‘Tremble intensely,’ as our friend the 
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emperor of China says; T'here is the black bottomless of terror: 
what Sauerteig calls the hell of the English!” (Past and Present, 
B. iii. ch. ii.) 

It remains only to add, as connected with his idea of re- 
ligion, that our author has a perfect abhorrence of all cant, 
of hypocrisy, all deceit and insincerity, all mere forms and 
charlatanry. Puseyism, with its outward gowns and ves- 
tures, with its east and west altars, its golden candlesticks, 
and its numerous genuflections, he holds in sovereign con- 
tempt. Straight-laced Methodism, fanaticism, bigotry, re- 
ceive no mercy at his hands: 

“ Methodism,” he says, “ with its eyes forever turned upon its own 
navel ; asking itself with torturing anxiety of hope and fear, ‘am | 
right, am I wrong? shall I be saved, shall l not bedamned ? What 
is this, at bottom, but a new phasis of egoism, sketched out into the 
infinite; not always the heavenlier for its infinitude Brother, so 
soon as possible, endeavor to rise above all that. ‘Thou art wrong ; 
thou art like to be damned ;’ consider that as the fact, reconcile thy- 
self to that if thou be a man ; then first is the devouring universe 
subdued under thee, and from the black murk of midnight and noise 
of greedy Acheron, dawn as of an everlasting morning, how far 
above all hope and all fear, springs for thee, enlightening thy steep 
path, awakening in thy heart celestial Mennon’s music.” 


The importance of fully understanding Carlyle’s idea of 
religion, has induced us to make the preceding quotations 
at some length. We have preferred to iet him speak for 
himself, rather than to explain in language of ourown. It 
is absolutely necessary to a full comprehension of our au- 
thor’s writings, that this leading thought should be kept in 
view. It is the key to the mystery, the clue to the laby- 
rinth. ‘T’o the careless reader, his works are apt to appear 
immethodic, confused, nay, mere Sphynx enigmas. .It is 
a common complaint, made by persons who read for mere 
pleasure, that Carlyle is incomprehensible. Let the fun- 
damental idea be once understood, and all difficulty ceases. 
Every thing becomes easy, plain. Our author is a new 
prophet, preaching a new religion, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of Herr Teufelsdréck, pointing out a new heaven 
and a new earth. Like all prophets, he takes the privilege 
of speaking oracularly, in a mystic way. He shades his 
light with a veil of mystery, and throws his revelations 
confusedly together, like the divine messages of Mahomet, 
or loosely like Sybilline leaves. 

And is it not, in very truth, a glorious theme, a divine 
revelation, worthy to be taught as from heaven, this reli- 
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gion of nature? ‘This thing of producing, creating, fash- 
ioning, in mind of matter, is it not in very deed, a deity- 
work? What Elysium can be compared to that of wit- 
nessing the effects of beneficent labor—what happiness soe 
exquisite as reaping the fruits of toil! Du himmel! what 
pleasure can compare with that experienced at the success 
ful issue, either of strenuous manual labor, or intense men- 
tal application ? Every worker exercises the God-power, 
creates his own little world, with its lights and shades, its 
sunny days and storm clouds, much like unto our mundane 
sphere—but yet a world ! 

On the yielding heart of the young, this doctrine should 
be early impressed. While they are yet in the “happy 
season of childhood, while time is but a sportful sun-lit 
ocean—while the fair life-garden rustles infinite around, 
and every where is dewy fragrance and the budding of 
hope.” (Sartor Resartus, B. ii, ch. ii.) Then is the time, 
to write upon the young heart in ineradicable letters, man’s 
indubitable destiny as taught by Carlyle—that his vocation 
is to labor, to work. Liife-long must be the struggle,—nay, 
eternity- long, s says our author. In no other way can one 
hope to fulfil the first and solemn command, to do his 
whole duty. He should dook upon work as his religion, 
his true pass-time. “TIdleness alone is without hope ; 
work earnestly at any thing, you will by degress learn to 
work at almost all things. ‘There is endless hope in work, 
were it even work at making money.” (Past and Present, 
B. iii, ch. ii.) This is the true doctrine for the young, this 
is the true doctrine for the old, for all. You cannot do too 
much, you cannot be too busy. Almost every body’s ex- 
perience will convince him, that when he has the most en- 
gagements on hand, he is most capable of readily turning 
his attention to and performing other duties. It is only 
when at perfect leisure that he finds time to do nothing, 
and does nothing. “No proverb is so false,” says Dr. 
Clarke, “as the one which inculeates the possibility of 
having too many irons in the fire. ‘There can be no greater 
mistake. Keep them all agoing, shovel, tongs and. all.” 
Never allow your energies to stagnate. Continued action 
is true contentment. Boyhood, manhood, old age, to each 
and all, improvement should be the watch-word. Onward, 
onward, should be our cry, from the first lisp of infancy, 
until mind and matter sink in one common dissolution. 
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Like Copernicus, a person’s last act should be to put the 
finishing stroke to the work of his life. “ Like the Spartan 
warrior, in death his clenched hand should still grasp the 
weapon wherewith he hath combatted. 

It is true the task is difficult—but no noble task was 
ever easy. “ Difficult? yes, it will be difficult. The 
short fibre cotton ; that too was difficult. ‘The waste cotton 
shrub, long useless, disobedient as the thistle by the way- 
side—have ye not conquered it ; made it into beautiful ban- 
danna webs; white woven shirts for men; bright-tinted 
air-garments wherein flit goddesses! Ye have shivered 
mountains asunder; made the hard iron pliant to you as 
soft putty ; the forest-giants, marsh-j6tuns bear sheaves of 
golden grain; A®gir, the sea-demon himself stretches his 
back for a sleek highway, to you; and on fire-horses and 
wind-horses ye career. Ye are most strong. ‘Thor, red- 
bearded, with his blue sun-eyes, with his cheery heart and 
strong thunder hammer, he and you have prevailed. Ye 
are most strong, ye sons of the icy north, of the far east— 
far marching from your rugged eastern wilderness, hither- 
ward from the gray dawn “of time! Ye are sons of the 
Jotun-land ; the land of difficulties conquered. Difficult? 
you must try this thing, try it with the understanding that 
it will and shall have to be done.” (Past and Present, B. 
iv. ch. iv.) 

Aye, try it. The task may be terribly irksome at first, 
but in the end it will become a pleasure. The listless 
child of laziness dreads even to stretch his body. The 
same youth, if compelled to the frequent exercise of his 
limbs, would delight in the free air and in the bright sun. 
Sinews and veins would experience the exhilirating effects 
of exercise, and the whole man expand under the influence 
of physical exertion. All this is equally true of the men- 
tal operations. ‘To the uninitiated, the task of using the 
brain is exceedingly repugnant. He dreads even the most 
common movements, and suffers others to think for him in 
preference to exerting the powers which he holds in com- 
mon with them. Let him, however, acquire the habit of 
intellectual exertion, no matter what may be the mind given 
him by nature, and he will luxuriate in the use of his fa- 
culties, as a child tosses its young limbs with ecstacy. 
Let him persevere then. “Perseverance, persistence, 1s 
the first condition of all fruitfulness in the ways of men. 
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The ‘tendency to persevere,’ to persist in spite of hin- 
drances, discouragement and ‘ impossibilities ;’ it is this, 
that in all things distinguishes the strong soul from the 
weak ; the civilized burgher from the nomadic savage, the 
spec ies man from the genus ape!” (Past and Present, B. 
iv, ch. v -) Let a man no way discourage himself, but per- 
severe. The first step is always the most difficult. Each 
succeeding effort will surely, though never so slowly, be- 
come easier. Whatsoever is worthy of being striven after 
is difficult. Heaven must be attained step by step—the 
shades of Oreus and grim Night are alone reached without 
a struggle. 

Let us conclude with the words of our author. “Here 
on earth we are as soldiers, fighting in a foreign land ; that 
understand not the plan of the c ampaign, and haye no need 
to understand it; seeing well what is at our hand to be 
done. Let us do it like soldiers, with submission, with 
courage, with a heroic joy. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might.’ Behind us, behind each 
one of us, lie six thousand years of human effort, human 
conquest ; before us is the boundless time, with its as yet 
uncreated and unconquered continents and El Dorados, 
which we, even we, have to conquer, to create ; and from 


the bosom of eternity shine for us celestial guiding stars,” 
{Miscellanies—Characteristics. ) 





Art. IV.—Fvueitive Porerry or AMERICA. 


Wuen our illustrious relative across the water, John 
Bull, has occasion to speak of us, he generally acts the 
part of a conscientious pedagogue, scrutinizing our man- 
ners and sharply reproving us for all deficiencies. His 
children are perpetually annoyed by our numerous barba- 
rities, and do not hesitate to remind us of them at every 
possible opportunity. The most painful of our many 
enormities, as far as we can judge from such of the Eng- 
lish works as it has been our lot to peruse, appear to be 
our mode of eating all things, (but more particularly, eggs,) 
and our style of writing poetry. The former barbarism 
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never fails to call forth the bitter invective of travellers be- 
longing to the Bull family, while the latter furnishes a 
perpetual escape-pipe for the spleen of transatlantic re- 
viewers. 

The latter gentry profess to be very much astonished at 
the utter absence of a national literature among us, and 
are undecided whether to lay the blame of this deficiency 
upon our mental imbecility or upon the unpropitious influ- 
ence of our republican institutions. They take us to task 
for not forthwith setting about the construction of a system 
of literature which shall at least possess the merit of de- 
cided originality. They tell us that we have among us all 
the elements of inspiration. In place of the calm welling 
of the Pierian Spring, we have the thundering leap of the 
strong Niagara, one sea springing from its inland throne 
among the rocks to meet another which rolls between two 
hemispheres. For the hallowed majesty of double-peaked 
Parnassus, we have the icy brow of Mount Washington 
and the strong-ribbed grandeur of the Alleghanies s and the 
Rocky Mountains. Instead of the gentle stream of Ilissus, 
we have the rushing torrent of Missouri. For the quiet 
vale of ‘Tempe, we have the imperial valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and for the sacred groves of Dodona, the everlasting 
forests of Oregon. Such variety and magnificence of 
scenery, they assure us, ought to inspire a majestic litera- 
ture, such as earth has never known before; and because 
it has not yet produced that effect, they appear disposed to 
place us very low in the scale of intellectual advancement. 
But they tell us, great as these advantages are, they are 
notall. “You have,” they say, “a language strong, co- 
pious, elegant, polished to the highest degree of which a 
tongue is susceptible, made to your hand; capable of em- 
bodying the grandest thoughts that were ever ‘wreaked 
upon expression.’ You have before you the example 
of the greatest poems ever written; in short, you have 
every imaginable advantage, and yet you do nothing.” 

Feeling the sting of these reproaches more acutely than 
occasion demands, some of our countrymen have set them- 
selves zealously to work to remedy this deficiency, but 
with very erroneous ideas in their minds in reference to 
the true requisites for nationality. They have introduced 
backwo. dsmen, riflemen and Indians with very long names 
and very poetic manners, and have made them speak and 
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act in accordance with the author’s preconceived notions 
of their characters. Many of these characters are alto- 
gether original, and are accurately delineated. Not a few 
writers, readers and critics have mistaken this for the germ 
of a genuine national literature, but we cannot coincide 
with their opinion. The mere introduction of a peculiar 
class of actors into a work of the imagination does not and 
cannot segregate it from the mass of books in the language, 
and constitute it the foundation of a distinct school in let- 
ters. Shakspeare did not convert the English into the 
classical drama by bringing upon the stage Timon, and 
Pericles, and Antony, and Cesar; nor did he bring it any 
nearer the Italian by his Romeo and Juliet, his Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, or his Moor of Venice. Whatever may 
be the number and variety of an author’s creations, his 
habit of thinking, the tone of his mind, if we may be all. 
lowed such an expression, will remain the same. The pe- 
culiarities of his nation will be impressed upon them, un- 
less he should attempt to get rid altogether of his natural 
manner and adopt the style of some other people, like Car 
lyle, for example, who thinks he has Germanized English, 
because he makes the language turn a perpetual series of 
somersets among his involved and inverted sentences 
Even this will not accomplish the result desired, for the 
original structure of the language, it matters not how it 
may be rent or torn, will still have some influence upon its 
parricidal son, and will modify his thoughts in spite of all 
his efforts to the contrary. 

Others, again, have joined issue with the British Re- 
viewers, and have endeavored to show that we really pos- 
sess what these gentlemen so stoutly deny us. They cite 
in proof of their assertion Bryant, Halleck and Longfellow, 
poets of high pretensions and undeniable merit. They 
also bring forward Cooper, Brockden Brown, Irving, 
Edwards and others in prose; but one and the same ob- 
jection lies against every argument. These writers, how- 
ever excellent they may be, and we are not disposed to 
pluck one leaf from their well-earned laurels, have done lit- 
tle or nothing towards the production of a strictly national 
literature. Their genius owes its origin and strength to 
the same source which inspired the bards of the British Is. 
lands, and their productions do no more than add new 
links to the chain of British literature which they have 
brought across the Atlantic 
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Waiving then, for the present, all discussion in reference 
to the existence of an American school of poetry or of 
prose, we shall proceed to consider the advantages which 
the reviewers assure us we possess, In reference to the 
grandeur, beauty, variety and peculiarity of our scenery, 
and its ennobling influence upon the mind, we presume 
there is but one opinion. None but a nation of freemen 
could inhabit such a country as ours, We have sometimes 
been tempted to think that the Almighty created it fora 
nursery of free thought and liberal political sentiments, 
and that the magnificence of our unrivalled lakes, rivers, 
and forests, was a sort of mute prophecy of the future 
greatness of our nation, and of the tremendous influence 
we are destined to wield over the moral nature of the world, 
What effect all this astonishing natural sublimity is to have 
upon our intellects and passions, is one of those problems 
which time alone can solye. Certain it is, that it cannot 
belittle our minds. But as to the assertion that the pos: 
session of a civilized language by our early settlers, is ad- 
vantageous to us in the matter of forming a national lite. 
rature, that we most positively deny, and appeal to the 
history of the human mind in all ages to sustain us in our 
position, 

The earliest name in the history of imagination, and the 
dearest to the fancy of the scolar, is Greece, the nurse of 
art, the mother of immortal song. 'The dawn of her litera- 
ture, as well as of her political institutions is enveloped in 
clouds which the brilliant genius of her children has tinted 
with a thousand delicate and gorgeous hues, and which, 
even to us dwellers upon this dull prosaic earth, still assume 
forms alternately grotesque and beautiful, The lovely but 
mournful face of the childless Niobe is there; there too the 
awful brow of “the Cloud-compeller,” and there the stern, 
chaste majesty of the “ Goddess of the silver bow,” and the 
melting, bewitching, voluptuous loveliness of the Cyprian 
Queen. There Hercules reclines upon his knotty club and 
rests forever from his labors; there Theseus stands rejoi- 
cing in his victories over giants and monsters, and there 
Perseus and his Andremeda are forever united. Mingled 
among them we behold Thamyris renewing his doubtful 
contest with the Muses, and Amphion playing upon the harp 
tu the musie of which the walls of Thebes 


* Rose like an exhalation,” 
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There swims Arion upon the charmed Dolphin, there Or- 
pheus sings those powerful verses which drew after him the 
listening trees, tamed the beasts, 


“ Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 
And made Hell grant what love did seek.” 


It is thus that the history of the early efforts of the Gre- 
cian mind, if history it can be called, is mixed up with the 
fables of Gosls, Demi-gods and Heroes. The names of their 
poets are inwoven with those of their warriors, and their 
genealogy mingles itself with that of the antique divinities 
of their nation. Allis fabulous, or, to speak more properly, 
all is legendary and poetic. As in the brilliant clouds that 
glorify the early dawn, sunlight and vapor are so intimately 
blended, that “each seems either,” so in these stories, fact 
and fancy are so mingled and harmonized that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish them apart. These remote ages, call 
them heroic, fabulous, poetic or what you will, were the for- 
mative period of Greek national character and literature, as 
well as the birth time of the Olympian Gods. It was then 
that those beautiful creations of imagination which have 
been embodied in ancient mythology had their origin. It 
is, we think, idle to consider Homer and Hesiod the inven- 
tors of this system of religion. ‘The very manner in which 
they speak of the Gods, shows that the *y are dealing with 
begs already in existence, so, if they have done any thing 
for mythology, it is only a systematizing of a previous ¢ reed. 
True as is the assertion 

“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,” 


it is also true that there lived many poets before Homer, be- 
sides Linus and Musaeus, and others whose names have 
come down to us. During all these early ages, the Greeks 
were acquiring their nationality and forming their language, 
and as soon as both assumed a proper consistence and a 
suitable form, a great poet arose to sing the glorious deeds 
that were done by “mighty men of old,” and to make them 
“men of renown.” 'The Iliad and Odyssey, those immor- 
tal poems which “the world will not willingly let die,” 
could never have originated in a second-hand nation. It 
needed a virgin soil of thought, feeling and language to 
bring forth such a m: ignificent growth. ” Phat soil was pre- 
pared by the forgotten ‘barbarians of the remote : age which 
produced the gods and heroes of Greece. It requires an 
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original nation to produce an original poem. Suppose, for 
a moment, that Greece had imported her language, her arts 
and her civilization directly from Egypt, is there any one 
so wild as to imagine that Greek literature would have been 
what it is, that it would have possessed tnat freshness, that 
swell of the spring-time of mankind, that glitter of the morn- 
ing of thought, now so manifest in the productions of that 
wonderful nation. 

Does any one suppose that the Hebrew Bible would 
possess its remarkable characteristics of style, had it been 
produced by a nation differently situated? We desire to 
approach this subject with due reverence, and would have 
our readers to understand that we make these remarks 
exclusively upon the style of the sacred volume, without 
taking into consideration the majesty of the great truths 
which inspiration alone could enunciate. Much of the 
unrivalled grandeur of the Scriptures, is doubtless to be 
attributed to the eternal realities which they disclose to our 
view ; but independently of this, we see in the very struc- 
ture of the language and the mould of their thoughts, the 
marks of a most intense nationality. This is not so easily 
estimated by us, to whom the rushing torrents of Jordan, 
and the clouds and thunders of Sinai, and the placid flow 
of Kedron, and the vines of Sibmoh, and the cedars of 
Lebanon, and the sacred height of Zion, and the pillar 
of cloudy fire and fiery cloud, that rested upon the taber- 
nacle, are familiar as “ household words.” But when we 
divest ourselves of our early impressions, which mingle 
these books with the literature of our mother country, and 
look upon them with critical eyes, we can perceive their 
decided peculiarities of thought. It is not for us to say 
that these truths required an original language for their 
enunciation, but we can safely assert that they could not 
have appeared in their present dress, had they not been re- 
vealed to “a peculiar people.” Had Moses been thorough- 
ly imbued with the character as well as the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, he would have expressed himself in a very 
different style from that which he has adopted. Had the 
children of Israel retained the language and manners of 
their former masters, their Scriptures would have contained 
the same great truths, adorned, it may be, with great pow- 
ers of imagery and beauty of expression, but we would 
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look in vain for that idiosyncrasy which now appears in 
their books. 

The origin of Roman literature must also be sought in 
those rude, barbarous times when the sword and the spear 
were the great implements of the people. We need not, 
however, expect to look at them through the golden at- 
mosphere of romance which envelops the early history 
of Greece. Stern, savage, warlike and unimaginative, 
_their ancient annals are the records of unmitigated ‘ferocity. 
The foundations of their city, according to their own tra- 
ditions, were stained with fratricide, and its newly-built 
walls were cemented with fraternal gore. ‘Those days re- 
sounded with the crash of falling cities and the perpetual 
clash of arms. No Orpheus was there to soothe their 
stormy passions, or, for a moment, to suspend the fury of 
their bloody hands. We know, indeed, that they used, 
from the earliest ages, a wild chant in some of their sacred 
rites ; and it is quite probable, though at present no in- 
stance of such a thing occurs to our memory, that they 
had war-songs and rude lays of rejoicing for their victo- 
ries. The Sibylline verses which belong to those ancient 
times, we are in doubt whether to class with Greek or 
Latin literature. All we know of them is, that like all 
oracles they were ambiguous, and that they were written 
in the style of acrostics. From the fact that the spurious 
Sibylline verses are Greek, fve may infer that the genuine 
documents which were burnt in the time of Sylla, were 
written in the same language. We must look for the be- 
ginnings of Roman literature to Fescennia, a town of 
Etruria, where a rude comedy took its rise under the name 
of Fescennine verses. ‘These were irregular improvisa- 
tions, carried on in dialogue, in which the actors ridiculed 
the failings and peculiarities of their adversaries. Livius 
Andronicus gave shape to these early efforts of the Roman 
muse, and reduced them to the form of a regular, though 
very imperfect drama, copying as well as he could, from 
the Greeks. ‘The meagre intellect of the Romans, how- 
ever, was inadequate to that most difficult of all species 
of composition, so that they soon became content with 
mere copies and translations of second-rate Greek come- 
dies and tragedies. A new and peculiar school of poetry 
sprang from this rude but sturdy stock ; we allude to the 
Latin Satire, afterwards carried to such perfection under 
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the Caesars. We must look upon Ennius as the author of 
this style of writing, though Lucilius did so much for it 
that he has been improperly regarded as its originator. 
Ennius was a genuine Roman, a soldier of undoubted 
courage, and a man of such decided genius that the Latins 
generally considered him the father of their poetry. He 
wrote comedies and satires, and was the first Roman who 
ever attempted heroic poetry. It was probably his nation- 
ality and his strong, but rugged genius that induced one 
of the emperors to prefer his poems to Virgil’s. As the 
language improved, so did its literature, till the days of 
Augustus, when it reached its acme of glory. 

If we seek for decided nationality in Latin composition, 
we shall not find it most strongly marked in either its Epie 
or its Dramatic poetry. Its drama, as I have before hinted, 
is miserably deficient in those qualities which should char- 
acterize such works. It lacks vitality. You look in vain 
for that discrimination of character, that searching of the 
secrets of the human heart, that life-like energy of passion, 
that close adherence to nature which is so strikingly appa- 
rent in the English plays, the most admirable specimens of 
this kind of composition (let the advocates of the unities 
say what they will,) that were ever given to the world. 
The Roman comedy does not even convey to our mind a 
clear idea of the manners and every-day life of the times 
which produced it. Much of*the Latin epic is a mere ser- 
vile imitation of the immortal poems of their Hellenic pre- 
decessors, and the same may be said of the greater portion 
of the pastoral and elegiac poetry of this military nation. 
The marked features of the national character, will be 
found in the satires and lyrical pieces, but especially in the 
former.* 

Passing now to modern times, if we consider the history 
of the oldest living literature in Europe, that of Spain, 
we shall notice many very decided points of resemblance 
to that of ancient literature at which we have just glanced. 
The language of Spain is evidently a combination of a 
northern dialect with the Latin, which, on the inroad of 
the Goths, constituted the common language of the people. 
The circumstances of the people had no doubt a very con- 


* We wish our readers to understand us. We are speaking now of the 
poetry of the Romans. Their prose is eminently national. 
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siderable influence in promoting the majestic and stately 
music of the Castilian tongue. Driven, at an early period 
of their existence, by the infidels, into the mountain fast- 
nesses of a narrow strip of land in the north, the whole life 
of more than twenty ge nerations was a perpetual struggle 
to dislodge the invader from the beautiful plains and val- 
leys of their native land. In addition to the lofty senti- 
ments of patriotism and honor which urged them to this 
untiring hostility, they were animated by the still higher 
motive “of religion. Their enemies were infidels, while 
they professed to hold the faith of Christ. But their foes 
were also polished and elegant in their manners, generous 
and humane to their captives, and possessed of all those 
brilliant and attractive graces of character and deportment 
which take so strong a hold upon the affections of man- 
kind. Hence this war of seven centuries and a half, which 
ebbed and flowed in various success among the hills of 
Spain, was characterized by very different feelings from 
those which too often attend such civil contests. It was 
not a mere succession of savage slaughters, of brutal mas- 
sacres and bloody retaliations. 'The milder feelings of the 
heart modified the stern severity of battle. Suc h a mode 
of life could not fail to cherish the most exalted personal 
and political virtues. This will account for the high 
knightly bearing and indomitable spirit of the ancient Cas- 
tilian, whose honor was dearer to him than life, and whose 
country and faith mingled in all his dreams of glory. 
This character was, as a matter of course, transferred to 
the literature of the times. ‘The old ballads of this chival- 
ric age abound with the loftiest sentiments, and are imbued 
with a manly melancholy mingled with a fervid devotion, 
an unyielding valor, and a pure patriotism. In later days, 
these traits of character were exaggerated to that generous 
insanity which Cervantes has so keenly ridiculed in his 
inimitable novel. 

It is hardly necessary to multiply examples. We have 
said enough to show that the natural progress of mental 
efforts is very much the same in all ages and nations. _ Lit- 
erature and national character are nursed together upon 
the lap of barbarism. In barbarous people, the imagina- 
tion possesses a vividness and power disproportioned to the 
other faculties of the mind. ‘The Greek beheld, as with 
his eyes, the revels of the fauns and the wood-nymphs; he 

10 VOL. XIv.—No. 27. 
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heard the cry of the hamadryad, as the last blow of the 
cruel axe drove her from her green shrine, and caught 
glimpses of the white limbs of naiads, through the cool, 
translucent wave, and of their golden hair streaming like 
sunlight over the water, as he stood musing upon the banks 
of some secluded stream. The Gael saw the spirits of his 
fathers riding on the stormy clouds of night; he heard 
their feeble voices “swooning drearily” over the bleak 
moor, or whispering hoarsely among the reedy banks of 
Lugo, and prepared to surrender his soul into their shadowy 
arms. ‘The Scandinavian looked up into the deep blue 
ether from his dying pillow on the red battle fieid, and saw 
the warriors revelling with Odin in the echoing Valhalla, 
and heard the far murmur of their boisterous mirth. The 
fiery Clovis listened to the eloquence of St. Remigius, until, 
seeing before him the mangled body of the Saviour of the 
world, and hearing the exulting shouts of the murderous 
multitude that thronged the sides of Calvary, he could en- 
dure it no longer, but, springing from his seat and brandish- 
ing his spear, he expressed his regret that he had not been 
there with his gallant Franks, that he might have terribly 
avenged that Just One’s death. 

To such men, the “airy nothings” of the imagination 
assume all the clearness and precision of distinct realities. 
They seem to see with their bodily eyes, and to hear with 
their material ears, all the sights and sounds which fancy 
suggests to them. Accordingly, these are the times and 
people among which most of the grotesque and beautiful 
creations of superstition have their origin. Then, white 
ladies begin to hover over springs, and merry fairies to 
trip their airy dance upon the smooth sward, and goblins 
grim to beleaguer the perplexed path of the nightly wan- 
derer, and th: wild huntsman to startle the still air and 
solemn cloucs of midnight with the furious clatter of his 
infernal chase. The poetic spirit, in its utmost intensity, is 
among the people. ‘Their ideas are rude, but their imagi- 
nations are powerful, and many an unuttered poem has 
gone down to the dust with these barbarian dreamers. Yet 
they are not poets, for the rude and unformed language of 
the times is incapable of conveying such ideas. As well 
might they attempt to hammer unsmelted ore into a sword, 
as to beat out their wild jargon to the fashion of their inner 
thoughts. For this reason the wild Runes of these early 
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days are taken up with such things as the language is ca- 
pable of expressing. ‘The deeds of warriors, and the pira- 
cies of the Vikinger, these are the burden of their songs— 
for these they can at least speak of, though not very intel- 
ligibly. Meanwhile, the true poetry of the day is unwritten 
and unsung, but is handed down from father to son, perpe- 
tually struggling with the inflexible langnage to make itself 
heard, and we talk of it as tradition and superstition. But, 
for all that, it is true poetry too young to be recognized. 
These people, then, labor upon their language and im- 
prove it, until it arrives at that point of perfection at which 
it becomes capable of expressing a great idea. At that very 
period, a great poet arises and produces a deathless work. 
The times are suited to such an event—for the manly vigor 
of barbaric thought has just wedded the young freshness 
of civilized speech. Such are the days which produced 
the Italian Dante and the English Chauecer,—poets char- 
acterized by wonderful force and sweetness of thought and 
imagery. As language becomes more finished, the poetry 
of a nation advances with it, and grows more and more 
beautiful until it reaches its perfection. In England, after 
the age of Chaucer, though the English tongue slowly, but 
steadily, improved, no great writers arose, till a cessation 
of the desolating civil wars gave men time to think and 
write. The authors of Henry VIII's reign, and the earlier 
years of Elizabeth’s, did little more than polish their mo- 
ther tongue and improve versification by the introduction 
and combination of various measures borrowed from the 
musical language of Italy. At the conclusion of their la- 
bors, the strong imagination of a barbarous age had not 
died out nor sickened, while, at the same time, the lan- 
guage had been brougit to its perfection as a poetic tongue. 
The consequence was an astonishing brilliancy of litera- 
ture. These were the days of Shi: ikspeare, Spencer, and 
Bacon, and at that time England presented an array of 
great names, unequalled by any other nation at any period 
of the world. 
The restoration of the Stuarts introduced a modification 
into the language and literature of the nation, which be- 
came more strongly marked in subsequent reigns. The 
English tongue became critical and exact, and the litera- 
ture declined with it. We are far from indulging in those 
extacies over the reign of Queen Anne, which have been 
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for a long time so fashionable—for, though brilliant, we 
consider its productions as far inferior to those of the Eliz- 
abethan age, as Otway was below Shakspeare, or Gay be- 
hind Spenser. Thought was carefully trimmed with the 
pruning-knife of fantastic criticism till it lost the form and 
freshness of nature. Poems were like the studiously dis- 
torted trees of the time, which were forced into mathemati- 
cal exactness of shape, and presented the perfection of 
spheres and pyramids, instead of the beautiful and grace- 
ful luxurianee of nature. The great thoughts of the olden 
bards were modernized to suit the self-styled correct taste 
of the age. Milton’s majestic verse was rude, according 
to the notions of some of their critics, because it rolled and 
swelled like the ocean, instead of rippling and chiming 
forever the same insignificant song, as did the regular po- 
ems of the day. Chaucer, with his rugged, honest simpli- 
city, and sturdy Saxon strength, like another Sampson, 
was put in gyves by these literary Philistines, and his free, 
bold muse was forced, unwillingly enough, to keep time to 
the “clock-work tintinnabulum” of their rhyme. ‘This 
looks to us like polishing the limbs of the Farnese Hercules 
to the brilliancy of a mirror, making indeed a most glitter- 
ing affair of it—but by the very glitter utterly obscuring 
the strength and beauty of the statue. In those days there 
was abundance of satire, wit, and fancy, but of true poetry 
very little. As science became more and more cultivated, 
and as her domain extended, she required a modification of 
language, which must be made methodical, accurate, math- 
ematical. ‘To this condition is English now reduced, and 
it is almost as impossible to force it into its old grandetr 
and majesty, as it would be to wrench Euclid’s Elements 
into an epic. 

How different was the infancy of our people from that of 
any of the nations whose names we have mentioned.  Itis 
but little more than two hundred years since the first per- 
manent English settlkements were made upon our soil, and 
not three-fourths of a century have yet passed since we be- 
came an independent peopie. In so shorta time, it matters 
not what may have been the genius or poetical feelings of 
our countrymen, it would be utterly impossible to have 
produced any thing like a national literature. Besides we 
have been too much occupied with more important business 
than this. In that comparatively brief space of time, we 
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have cleared wildernesses, peopled untrodden solitudes, 
brought under cultivation hundreds of thousands of square 
miles, acquired a most imperial territory by conquest and 
by purchase, subjected savage tribes, driven off civilized op- 
pressors, built hundreds of cities and established an empire 
ranking among the most powerful nations in the world in 
mere physical force, and, in moral influence, unrivalled by 
any government that now exists or ever has existed upon 
the face of the earth. Such things are rather above the 
manufacture of epics. Our people are practical not vision- 
ary, actors not dreamers, builders of rail-roads rather than 
of rhymes, makers of empires rather than of epics. We 
have inherited this practical character from our fathers. 
‘They fled to this country to escape political and ecclesias- 
tical tyranny, to find a spot where a freeman might worship 
God and govern his actions as he pleased, responsible to no 
one but to Him who gave them their honest hearts and their 
stout right hands. Dufficulties and dangers environed them, 
disease hovered over them, hard toil was their inevitable 
lot, but all these things moved them not, ‘Their swords and 
their guns, and their plonghshares were their own, and they 
used them cheerfully for the defence and support of those 
whom they held dear. These voluntary exiles murmured 
not for the flesh-pots of their land of bondage, but set them- 
selves diligently te work to establish themselves and their 
posterity upon the soil which they had chosen for their habi- 
tation. ‘They had no time for the lighter labors of the pen, 
being perpetually occupied with this heavier toil. Of course, 
nothing but a practical character could result from such 
circumstances. 

We maintain, however, that were our fathers freed from 
these physical embarrassments, other circumstances still 
would have prevented any striking originality in their men- 
tal efforts. ‘They had no childhood of barbarism which 
should establish a nursery of indigenous thought, nor did 
they possess any distinctive character, save a love of free- 
dom and an indomitable resolution to preserve it at all ha- 
zards ; hence they were utterly without the true basis on 
which to build an original literature. But besides this, they 
were deprived of the advantages of a national language. 
Nothing about their character, ideas, or language, belonged 
to the soil—all were exotics—brought from an old nation 
across the Atlantic. Had the English tongue been in a rude 

*10 
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state when they crossed over hither, it would have better 
answered the purposes of the species of composition we are 
now speaking of. Then they might have exerted a plas- 
tic power upon it, moulding and adapting it to the growing 
national character. Such opportunities were denied them. 
They established themselves here at a period when the 
white cliffs of their father-land were still echoing with the 
songs of Shakspeare and his cotemporaries, when English 
was at its acme of perfection. Had they then possessed the 
leisure requisite for the lebors of the pen, it is very evident 
that they must have modelled their thoughts and ex- 
pression after transatlantic originals. Such a thing asa 
national distinctive literature where all its elements must 
be imported is an absurdity. As well might you transplant 
pears from England with the expectation that they would 
become figs in America. Had our ancestors adopted one 
of the Indian dialects, amalgamating themselves with the 
red men and putting on their strikingly original character, 
and then civilizing the tribe and polishing their wild jar- 
gon at the same time, we might now be listening to the 
songs of some American Chaucer, and be speaking a lan- 
guage perpetually improving instead of deteriorating in pic- 
turesqueness. As it is, we must be content to be considered 
as mere continuators of English literature, and, as such, we 
do not shrink from an examination of merits, side by side 
with those of our transatlantic cotemporaries. We are not 
afraid to compare Longfellow and Bryant with Tennyson 
and Cunningham, nor need Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. Os- 
good dread a comparison with Mrs. Norton or Eliza Cook. 
Longfellow’s Midnight Mass for the dying year is as far 
superior to T'ennyson’s Death of the Old Year, as one 
piece of poetry can surpass another of the same class. 
From the very nature of our pursuits, the busy, driving, 
restless character of our people, it necessarily happens that 
much of our literature partakes of a light, transient, and 
ephemeral character. Magazines and newspapers absorb 
the greater part of the production of American pens. With 
us literature is an amusement and a relaxation rather than 
a business. Bryant edits a political paper; Halleck is, or 
was till very lately, a clerk; Longfellow is engaged in ‘the 
laborious duties of instruc tion, and so of nearly all our lite- 
rary men. Of necessity, therefore, we have much light and 
fugitive literature, such as the merchant overwearied with 
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the duties of the day, or the professional man dragged down 
with perpetual mental effort, may spend a leisure hour over 
and refresh himself after the fatigue of his calling. The 
public as well as the necessities of writers has given this 
character to the effusions of our native talent. These brief 
productions, particularly those of the poetical kind, possess 
@ merit quite equal in the main to those which appear in 
the British periodicals. It is a rare circumstance to pick up 
a literary magazine without meeting with some of the deli- 
cate children of fancy, which deserve more than “ faint 
praise.” Every where in our social publications do we meet 
with them. They cover the more elaborate parterres of the 
monthlies, and wave their frail but touching beauty over the 
rough, rude, umpromising soil of the political daily, Among 
them there are indeed multitudes of worthless weeds, but 
there are also flowers springing from true celestial seed. ‘To 
a brief survey of some of these, we have thought proper to 
call the attention of our readers, for they deserve to be re- 

deemed from the general neglect into which such fugitive 
pieces too commonly fall. As we intend to devote our time 
exclusively to the consideration of those poets whose names 
are chiefly conspicuous for their fugitive productions, our 
readers will not expect any notice of Willis, Bryant, Hal- 
leck, Longfellow, or others who have published volumes of 
verses, and become known as much through them ashe 
lighter efforts ofthe muse. Neither shal] we take up time or 
space with those whose names and poems are on every bo- 
dy’s lips, as Morris, Hoffman, Wilde and such as they. As 
we said before, we wish to present to our readers the names 
of others, who, whether on account of youth or the pressing 
cares of life, have devoted their talents chiefly to the adorn- 
ment of our current literature. 

Among these, one of the most conspicuous is Edgar A, 
Poe. ‘This gentleman was long since known as the writer 
of wild and startling tales, which produced no small sensa- 
tion among “the reading public.” Of late, however, he has 
assumed the character of a poct. His reputation chiefly 
rests upon a very singular poem entiled “The Raven,” 
which is exceedingly well calculated to attract and fix pub- 
lic attention. He himself seems fully to acquiesce in the 
general opinion which makes this production the corner- 
stone of his poetical reputation, for in a recent publication 
of his poetry, under his editorial care, he has selected as a 
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title “ The Raven and other poems.” ‘'To the examination 
then, of the claims of this poem, we propose to devote a few 
lines. 

The first thing that strikes the reader is the novel and 
peculiar structure of the verse. It is exceedingly musical, 
There is a “stately stepping” about it which of itself has 
an extraordinary effect upon the mind. It reminds us of a 
wild and mournful funeral march, as full of sadness as 
melody, Mr. Poe deserves much credit for the produetion 
of so remarkable a metrical novelty. Much of its peculia- 
rity depeuds upon the artistical arrangement of its rhymes, 
which, being moveable, and made to fall upon different 
syllables in different verses, give a pleasing variety to what 
would otherwise be too monotonous, Then the judicious 
management of alliteration adds an additional charm to the 
harmony of the poem, This is the trick of such lines as 
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* This grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore.” 


Add to this the frequent repetition of similar sounds, such 
as “on the pallid bust of Pallas” and you have pretty well 
anatomized the charm of this uncommonly mellodious ver- 
sification. 
Let us now proceed to consider the matter of the poem 
itself, and endeavor to form an estimate of its naked ideas, 
‘ author represents himself aione at midnight, “in the 
dark December,” sitting at his lonely fireside, with books 
of “forgotten lore” before him. 'The scene is a striking 
one, and deserves to be a prelude to some grave and lofty 
tragedy. In describing his occupation, however, the poet 
is guilty of what appears to us several contradictions, or, 
at least, discrepancies. He figures himself overwhelmed 
with grief for his “lost Lenore,” to alleviate which he has 
had recourse to these books, but without avail, and is at 
once pondering and nodding over them, when his attention 
is attracted by a tapping apparently at his chamber door, 
He is in a state of great trepidation, every thing alarms 
him, even, says he, 


the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me, filled me with fantastic terrors never known before.” 





We would call the attention of our readers to the admira- 
ble adaptation of sound to sense in the line we have itali- 
cized, We can hear the soft silken rustle, as if the curtain 
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were swayed by the wind. We wish we could say as 
much for all the lines, but there are, unfortunately, too 
many in which we have all sound and no sense, e. ¢. 


“ And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor.” 


But, to return to our narrative. Such a state of mind as 
this was of course increased and rendered unbearable by 
the rapping, so that our author was obliged to mutter to 
himself, “It is only some visiter,” in order to recover his 
presence of mind. At last, suddenly mustering his cour- 
age, he threw the door wide open, but there was no one 
there. 


“Deep into that darkness peering, long | stood there, wondering, 
fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before ; 
But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no token, 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered word * Lenore !’ 
This | whispered, and an echo murmured back the word * Lenore!’ 
Merely this, and nothing more.” 


Without saying any thing at present upon the metaphysi- 
cal caricature in the above verse, we would call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the physical absurdity of making any 


thing like a house constructed in the ordinary manner of 
dwelling houses, echo a whisper. Our author returns to 
his chamber, and, the rapping still continuing, he opens his 
lattice to see if there might not be some one there. 


‘When with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days of yore; 
Not the least obeisance made he—not a moment stopped or stayed he ; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door,— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas. just above my chamber door,— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more.” 


What an excessively rude and ill-bred raven, to be sure, 
to have the audacity to enter a gentleman’s apartment with- 
out even somuch as a bow; it is manifest that he never 
studied the laws of etiquette. But the subsequent conver- 
sation between the bard and the bird rises so very high 
that it loses sight entirely of the plodding dull realities of 
common sense, and cannot be estimated by any fixed stan- 
dard of comparison, which we ordinary mortals, who are 
neither inspired nor raven mad, possess. It would seem 
that the raven is only a turkey-buzzard, after all. 
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“* Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,’ I said, ‘ art sure no 
craven, 
Ghastly, grim and ancient raven. ” 

This is what the logicians would call a non sequitur. 
Having now discovered the name of this very sociable 
bird, the author congratulates himself upon so important 
and extraordinary a visiter, and seems a little disposed to 
triumph over those of his friends who are not so highly 
favored. He soon becomes quite attached to the bird, if 
we may form any opinion from the expression : 


“ Other friends have flown before ; 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown before.” 


We are not disposed to be unreasonably censorious, and 
will therefore call the attention of our readers to one touch- 
ing and natura! thought amidst this absurd and unnatural 
stuff. ‘The poet wheels his chair in front of “ bird and bust 
and door,” and sits speculating, with his head 

“at ease reclining, 
On the cushion’s velvet lining, that the lamp-light gloated o’er, 
But whose velvet violet lining, with the lamp-light gloating o’er, 
She shall press, ah, nevermore !” 


We give the concluding stanzas entire. 


“ Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen 
censer, 

Swong by angels, whose faint foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor. 

‘ Wretch,’ I cried, ‘thy God hath sent thee, by these angels he hath 
sent thee, 

Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore! 

Quaff, oh quatf this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost Lenore !’ 

Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore !’ 


‘Prophet, said L, ‘thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or devil ! 

Whether Tempter sent or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 

On this home by horror haunted—tell me truly, I implore— 

Is there, is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me, I implore ? 
Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore !’ 


‘Prophet! said I, ‘ thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or devil! 

By that heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore— 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within that distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore.’ 
Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 
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‘ Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!’ I shrieked, upstarting. 
‘Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian shore! 
Leave no black plume as a token of the lie thy soul hath spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust above my deor! 
Take thy beak from out my heart! and take thy form from off my door!’ 
Quoth the raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ 


And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming, throws his shadow on the floor; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore !” 


Without catechizing the author as to the position of the 
lamp which could throw the shadow of an object above 
the door upon the floor of the room, we would call atten- 
tion to the “ fatal step beyond the sublime” which the au- 
thor has taken in the last two lines! Shades of Pope and 
Addison, is this English poetry ? 

The psychology of the poem is deformed by the same 
error which characterizes some of this writer’s prose pro- 
ductions, a wild and unbridled extravagance. Scenery 
and incidents of themselves insignificant are made to pro- 
duce a most powerful effect upon the mind of the drama- 
tis persone. A tumble-down house and a neglected barn- 
yard depress the spirit with a supernatural gloom, a pic- 
ture or a song fills it with as much horror as the apparition 
of a spectre, and a beautiful portrait sucks the life out of 
the original. In this poem we find astonishment, extreme 
terror and other violent mental emotions produced by ut- 
terly inadequate causes. A rap at the door and a flutter 
of the curtain exert as powerful an influence over a man, 
as they would over a child who had been frightened to the 
verge of idiocy by terrible ghost stories. It seems as if the 
author wrote under the influence of opium, or attempted 
to describe the fastastic terrors which afflict a sufferer from 
delirium tremens. A sound mind is incapable of such 
vagaries, and finds it very difficult to sympathize with them. 
We should not have spent so much time over this produc- 
tion, were it not for its great popularity. For this it de- 
pends chiefly upon its metrical harmony and its novelty, 
for real poetical merit it has none. There is a great dif- 
ference between the preternatural and the unnatural, and 
to the latter does the poem in question belong. It has mis- 
taken the new for the original, the unintelligible for the pro- 
found, and the ridiculous for the sublime. 
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Joun G. C. Bratnarp—alas, the grave has closed up- 
on him !—met with the common fate of most poets whose 
reputation is established during their lifetime ; he was ex- 
travagantly lauded by his friends, and absolutely condemn - 
ed by his enemies as possessing not a spark of original 
genius. His “Niagara” has been by one party esteemed the 
very essence of sublimity, an epigrammatie Tliad, Helicon 
in a pint cup. Another school of critics has pronounced 
itto be a mere heap of words inartistically arranged, a 
congeries of ill-asserted metaphors which only belittle the 
scene they attempt to describe, a positive poetical failure. 
Now, however, that the author is still and cold, these par- 
tizan feelings have died with him, and the public can judge 
of the real merits of this poem which is in everybody’s 
hands. For ourselves we are disposed to believe that, to 
a certain extent, Brainard 


“ Had in him those brave, sublunary things 
That the old poets had.”— 


Certainly the following poem, which we have taken 
from an old magazine, is a composition of no ordinary me- 
rit, and of itself entitles the author to have his name en- 
rolled among the succéssful votaries of the Muses. The 
mere fact that the measure has been borrowed from Camp- 
bell (one of the objections urged against the verses) is of 
no importance; the metre of Paradise Lost and Hamlet 
is not original with their authors. The piece has merits 
of a kind far superior to any mere trick of verse-craft. It 
has touching thoughts sweetly expressed, and its music is 
the soft low melody of a dirge. 

MIDSHIPMAN MERRY’S LAMENT FOR LONG TOM COFFIN. 
= cruize is over now, 
hou art anchored by the shore, 
And nevermore shalt thou 
Hear the storm around thee roar. 
Death hath shaken out the sands of thy glass. 
Now around thee sports the whale, 
And the porpoise snuffs the gale, 
Ani the night-winds wake their wail 
As they pass. 
The sea-grass round thy bier, 
Shall bend beneath the tide. 
Nor tell the breakers near 
Where thy manly limbs abide ; 
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But the granite rock thy tombstone shall be. 
Though the edges of thy grave 
Are the combings of the wave; 
Yet unheeded shall they rave 
Over thee. 
At the piping of all hands, 
When the judgment signal’s spread— 
When the islands and the lands, 
And the seas give up their dead, 
And the south and the north all shall come— 
When the sinner is dismayed, 
And the just man is afraid, 
Then heaven be thy aid, 
Poor Tom.” 


The name of Witi1am WaALLAcz is not unfamiliar to the 
habitual readers of Americcn magazines. His poems are 
full of bold, original thoughts, clothed in high-sounding 
and musical language, and are marked by a certain vigor 
and rush of style which belong only to an active poetical 
temperament. He evidently feels strongly what he at- 
tempts to express ; his poetry exhibits the traces of a genu- 
ine incola Pythius, no feigned divinity inspiring fictitious 
raptures, but a strong god who hurries him along in spite 
of himself. Like most writers of this stamp, he is some- 
times deficient in judgment, and allows himself occasion. 
ally to mistake grandiloquence for majesty of thought, and 
in striving after Pindar’s sublimity to attain only his ab- 
ruptness and disconnectedness. But we will submit to our 
readers a few extracts from a poem of his entitled “'The 
Statuary,” and suffer them to form their own opinions. 
‘The opening lines are, we think, remarkably fine, but, te 
enjoy them fully, our readers should be apprized that they 
were written-in New-York. 


“A city by the sea! forevermore 
The billows kiss her feet upon the shore, 
Speaking of pomp and wealth and power. 
States fur her vassals, ocean for her dower. 
An island city! leagues away 
Sparkling, darkling, goes her bay 
To sounding seas ; and white winge dance 
In many a dreamy sweep 
Along the blue expanse ; 
But when the winds forget their tune, 
The ships lie moveless on the deep, 
As desert tents at noon. 
Rivers march on either side, 
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With many a palisade and dwelling, 
Painted on the passive tide, 
And over all blue mountains swelling.” 
~ * * * * 
“T am of the city, brave 
And beauteous with her spires, 
Holy with her household fires, 
All along the winding wave. 
Day and night I hear the rolling 
Of her great voice in the marts ; 
Night and day time’s deep bell tolling 
With a slow aud solemn might 
Over the troubled tide of hearts— 
Loud in day and low at night.” 


We presume that none of our readers will dissent from 
our opinion, that the following lines are full of the true 
spirit of poetry, and deserve something more than the tem- 
porary popularity which attends a magazine article. 


“Ob, I would lean and listen to the breeze, 
Winding from air-harps and selectest note ; 
And I would hear the deep bass of the seas, 
An under-music float ; 
So deftly taught, ’d sound my people’s march, 
Through this our own broad forest clime, 
And hear the echoes rolled trom every arch, 
Flung o’er the gulf of time: 
But other tones might fill the abysmal ways, 
Given to a wide world’s themes, 
Mingling with all my own—a misty maze, 
Like intertangled dreams. 
Or I would watch the silvery sea of light, 
Swelling and lapsing all the day around 
An island-earth that laughed with long delight, 
Until the eve, by one star crowned, 
From the dim billows of a darkling deep, 
Marched up her hushed sky with a queenly sweep 
Of purple robes, and saw the vassal clouds, 
Like rapt adorers at their solemn mass, 
In crimson-mantled crowds, 
Around her kindled shrine in silent worship pass. 


Then he would picture his native land with those gor 
geous hues, and “fill her mountains, vales and capes,” 
with beautiful legends and shapes. But he declines every 
thing of the kind, and prefers statuary as a means of im- 
mortalizing his thoughts and enriching his city, something 
which should be 


“ A name, a thought, a glory and a power, 
Set in the everlasting rock.” 
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The picture of an intended statue of Miriam, is a very 
noble conception, containing several highly suggestive 
images, 


* ———T'he first of women who could dare 
The fires of poesy nor feel them slay ; 
Who wasted over Egypt’s grim despair 
Her warrior soul in trumpet song away ; 
She should be seen with quivering lips apart, 
‘yy - 
The heart-clusp broken on her heaving heart, 
And in her hands a harp of antique mould 
Which was by the repentant Deluge rolled 
On Ararat and saved; morn’s pilgrim air 
Should pause to look upon the statue there, 
As if it held the memory of that plain, 
In whose charmed ocean’s overflow, 
A smiling people calmly dropped their chain 
Four thousund years ago.” 


We regret to do injustice to this fine poem by scattered ex- 
tracts. The whole piece is so full of admirable thoughts 
and beautiful turns of expression and these so dependent 
upon each other, that it 1s impossible to convey an accu- 
rate idea of it even by copious selections, and it is too long 
to insert entire. Those of our readers who may be dis- 
posed to know more of it, will find it in the American Re- 
view for September, 1845. We cannot, however, refrain 
from making one more quotation, referring to Washington. 


“ He should arise— 
An awfui grandeur in his large, calm eyes— 
Who taught the world how low the lust of power, 
Until the monarch almost loathed the throne, 
Pining to be in his triumphal bour, 
Earth’s noblest fruit, a truthful man alone. 
An eagle’s plume cast by the war-hird down 
In battle’s storm, should darkle on his robe; 
His feet should rest upon an unworn crown 
That sparkled over an unpalaced globe ; 
And in his hand a blade; and kneeling by 
A form should glow divinely fair, 
Wiping away whate’er of crimson dye 
Reddened that falchion there.” 


Any one who is acquainted with the character of our 
people will not be surprised at meeting with many female 
names among the list of contributors to the different maga- 
zines and newspapers in this country. The men are all 
deeply absorbed in the active duties of life. Every one is 
eagerly striving in the race for wealth or popularity. Our 
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boys no sooner leave school than they take their places be- 
hind the shop-board or commence their studies for a learned 
profession. Such a thing as gaining a livelihood by their 
mental efforts, except on the beaten and dusty thorough- 
fares of law, physic, or theology, rarely enters the heads of 
our eminently practical young men. As for turning their 
attention to pure literature, as a means of making a sub- 
sistence, that is looked upon as one of the wildest of all 
Utopian dreams. Should any youth have a hankering af- 
ter literature thit he cannot control, his prudent guardians 
secure for him the position of reporter to a daily paper, or 
assistant editor in some political establishment of newspa- 
perdom, or, it may be, set him up in a school, or make 
some such disposal of him, that his literary tastes shall not 
do him any injury. A class of literary men, like the lite- 
rary men of older countries, is almost unknown among us. 
Our women are, however, in a very different position. 
Cherished with a respectful affection unknown to any other 
portion of the world, guarded with the most sedulous care, 
experiencing daily the kindest attention, and generally re- 
moved from want, they have abundant leisure to bestow 
upon the lighter labors of the pen. Naturally enough, 
then, their productions are found in great numbers in the 
eolumns of our periodicals. Some of the most popular 
writers of the day are ladies, and we think the presence of 
their productions has a humanizin« <nd softening influence 
upon our literature, as a personal association with them 
polishes our rougher manners. heir style of writing, the 
tendency of their thoughts, the texture of their minds, if 
we may be allowed such an expression, are all different 
from ours. We shall not pretend to draw a comparison 
between their mental efforts and those of our own sex, be- 
cause they differ in their very ‘ground-work. We would 
as soon think of discussing the question whether the Apollo 
Belvidere were more beautiful than the Medicean Venus. 
Mrs. Frances 8S. Oscoop has written many poems of 
considerable merit. There is in her best pieces a freshness, 
a sprightliness, a healthiness of sentiment, that betoken a 
right-thinking head and a right-feeling heart. They are 
all essentially feminine. None but a woman could have 
written them, and no woman’s library should be without 
them. ‘Though they make no pretensions to great poetical 
merit, they are generally tender and full of feeling. The 
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following scrap is given, not as the best selection from her 
works, but because we think it a very fair sample of her 
usual style: 


THE MISSING GIPTS. 

You send me back my gifts, you say, 
And some return I own; 

But those are paltry trifles, sir, 
Why come they thus alone ? 

You keep the costlier tokens, then? 
The diamond ring is here; 

But with the ring | gave, if I 
Remember right, a tear. 


The rosy ribband, too, that bound 


My braided hair, returns; 

But the warm blush ‘twas yielded with 
No more beside it burns! 

This golden locket—round your neck 
You vowed the gift to wear; 

You lost the blended smile and sigh 
With which | hung it there. 

And here’s a little dainty note, 
A playful, school-girl billet ; 

But where’s the wild, impassioned kiss 
With which I tried to seal it? 

Nay, nay—I wrong your beggar state, 
*T was to a soul I sent them; 

In vain my lost gilts sought in thee 
The shrine for which I meant them. 


A new poetess has risen in the latitude of Baltimore, 
who, if she devote herself faithfully to the service of the 
muses, will be no mean ornament to our current literature. 
She writes under the very unpretending nom de plume of 
Gretta, and has been but a short time before the public. 
In that short time, however, she has produced some really 
beautiful poems. Her forte is the tender and pathetic, and 
in this walk she exceeds many of her more practised co- 
temporaries. ‘There is a touching pathos about some of 
her Scottish poems particularly, which reminds us of Mo- 
therwell, The following extracts from “Gie me thy bles- 
sing, mither,” will give a tolerable idea of the general char- 
acter of her writings. A son is supposed to ask his mother’s 
blessing, as he is about leaving her cottage on his wedding 
morning, to bring home his bride. He is “the only son of 


11° 
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his mother, and she is a widow,” and the request naturally 
recalls to her mind long-buried joys. 


“Ah! Willie, how my heart o’erflows 
When thus I hear thee speak ; 
My tears are glistening on thy hair, 

And dropping on thy cheek. 
And oh! how memory calls up now 
The days of auld lang syne, 
When I, a winsom bride, first ca’d 
Thy sainted father mine. 


Ye look sae like him, Willie, dear, 
Ye look sae like him now; 
Ye hae the same dark, tender e’en 
The same broad, noble brow. 
And sic a smile was on his face 
When he that morning came 
To bring awa’, as ye maun do, 
A lassie to his ha:ne. 


Puir child, her heart is beating now 
As it never beat before ; 
Puir child, | ken her hazel e’en 
Wi’ tears are runnin’ o’er. 
She luves thee, Willie, but she feels 
To wed's a solemn thing— 
I well remember how I felt 
When looking on the ring. 
* o * * * 


—— How kind he took my hand, 
And gently whispered ‘come: 

The same soft star shines o’er my cot 
That shines above thy home.’ 

And, Willie, often, since he’s dead, 
Pve watched that distant star, 

And thought I saw his gentle face 
Smile in it from afar. 


* * * * 


“T dinna fear to die, Willie, 
I ever wished to gang; 
The soft green mound in you kirk-yard 
Has lonely been too lang. 
And I wad lay me there, Willie, 
And a’ death’s terrors brave, 
Beside the heart sae leal and true 
If °tis within the grave. 


Then gang awa’, my blessed bairn, 
And bring thy gentle dove. 

And dinna frown, if a’ should greet 
To part wi’ her they love. 
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But if a tear fills up her ee, 
Then whisper, as they part, 
‘ There’s roam for thee at mither’s hearth, 
There's room in mither’s heart.” 


We owe an apology to the young writer for garbling her 
beautiful lines in this manner, but should this article ever 
meet her eye, she must attribute it to stern necessity, and 
not to a Vandalic disposition to mutilate works of art. 

Of strictly annonymous writers we have abundance. 
Many who compose under various impulses, without being 
actuated by the desire of establishing a reputation, throw off, 
at times when the mind and heart are both glowing with 
truest poetry, stanzas of rare beauty. Their productions 
are published, admired, run “the rounds of the press,” as 
the phrase goés, and are forgotten—the authors still re- 
maining in their voluntary obscurity. A few of these 
warblings of bards who sang thus “darkling—with their 
breasts against a thorn,” we now subjoin. The first re- 
minds us of some of Hood’s sweet scraps of pathetic song. 
It is a simple, musical and beautiful dirge worthy to be 
chanted over the grave of one of those rare spirits, who, 
while youth was yet shining on their hearts, 


“Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more.” 


ISABEL. 

Hush! her fitce is chill, 

And the summer blossom, 
Motionless and still, 

Lieth on her bosom. 
On her shroud so white 

Like snow in winter weather, 
Her marble hands unite 

Quietly together. 
How like sleep the spell 

On her lids that falleth ! 
Wake, sweet Isabel! 

’Tis the morning calleth. 
How like sleep—'tis death, 

Sleen’s own gentle brother ! 
Heaven holds her breath, 

She is with her mother. 


The next and last poem we shall submit to our readers 
is somewhat of the same plaintive and subdued character 
as that above—but its melancholy is not so touchingly sim. 
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ple. The former is like the sadness of an intelligent and 
innocent child called from his sports among the flowers and 
suddenly awed into a reverent and mournful stillness by 
the sight of the corpse of some loved companion ; the latter 
is the reverie of a berieved man, who, in his loneliness and 
desolation endeavors to soothe his grief for the loss of his 
beloved one by a recourse to the consolations of religion, 
Both are beautiful, but we prefer “ Isabel.” 


TO HELEN, IN HEAVEN. 
J think of thee by night, love, 
In visions of the skies, 
Where glories meet the sight, love, 
That dazzle mortal eyes— 
[ think a waving cloud, love, 
A golden cloud I see, 
A half-transparent shroud, love, 
That moveth like to thee. 
I hear a voice of singing, 
A sound of rushing wings, 
A joyous anthem ringing. 
As if from silver strings, 
A chorus loudly swelling. 
A low sweet voice alone— 
And I know thou hast thy dwelling 
Beneath the eternal throne,” 


We hope that none of the contributors to our current lite- 
rature will consider themselves slighted by their names not 
appearing in this article. We do not profess to give a full 
account, or even an extended review of the countless poems 
which are issued by the thousands of periodicals scattered 
over our wide-extended country. The name of our fugi- 
tive writers is Legion, and it would require a ponderous 
volume to do them any thing like justice. Many names 
which we had originally intended to introduce we found 
ourselves compelled to omit in order to bring our lucubra- 
tions within a reasonable and readable compass. Some 
whom we would have gladly spoken of, we were obliged 
to pass over, on account of our not being able conveniently 
to obtain favorable specimens of their works. In short, we 
have merely endeavored to call the attention of our readers 
to a portion of our literature generally too much neglected 
by those among us who make pretensions to a more refined 
taste and a severer judgment. This contemptuous indif- 
ference is neither in good taste or good feeling, for very many 
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of these self-constituted censors profess a high regard and 
great admiration for the corresponding class of transatlan- 
tic writings which are certainly, as a general thing, in no 
way superior to ourown. We are not at all afraid to sub- 
ject the poetry which appears among our magazines and 
newspapers to a comparison with that which is published 
in similar periodicals in the British Islands. Let any one, 
for example, take up the September “Feast of the Poets” 
in T'ait, and place beside it an equal quantity of fugitive 
poetry selected from American journals, and our word for it, 
he will have no reason to blush for his country. We men- 
tion this as a single example. The much vaunted Black- 
wood itself would be compelled to look closely to its laurels, 
were a jury of impartial literary men to try the comparative 
excellence of its poetry with much that could be culled 
from the periodicals of these United States. We do not pre- 
tend to deny that there is anincaleulable quantity of utterly 
insignificant trash published in our magazines and papers. 
No one who knows any thing about the matter will hesitate 
to acknowledge that this is equally true of the journals over 
the water, so that in this respect, we stand upon precisely 
the same footing with them. It would not be easy to find 
any where in America flatter stuff than is often published 
in the People’s Journal, some of it too, from the pen of Mary 
Howitt. We have there read things (we cannot cal] them 
poems) which would not be admitted into the columns of 
our literary newspapers. 

The neglect we speak of appears to us particularly un- 
pardonable, because we believe that the germ of a genuine 
nationality is to be found in our periodical literature. We 
use this term in its broadest sense, and intend to include in 
it not only the light articles of the magazines, the poetry, 
and the tales, but also the more direct and practical elo- 
quence of our political editorials. There are many who will 
doubtless smile at the somewhat startling sentiment we 
have advanced, but let them first hear the grounds of our 
opinion, and then they are at liberty to smile or laugh if 
they see proper. Like our political speeches, these produc- 
tions come directly from the people and go directly to them. 
If then there is any class of writings which ought to embo- 
dy the views and feelings of the people it is this. Indeed 
they owe al! the reputation they may acquire to the fidelity 
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with which they express popular sentiments, and to the 
force with which they appeal to the popular mind. While 
it is very true that they are read by many whose tastes are 
Gallicized, or Germanized, or Anglicized, it is none theless 
true that the majority who peruse them and who are influ- 
enced by them have never had an opportunity of forming 
any particular foreign taste, and are therefore as nearly na- 
tional in this respect as sonew a people can be. To please 
this class of readers it is manifestly necessary that litera- 
ture should be addressed to them, and based upon known 
peculiarities of theirs. A stump orator might deliver 
an able and elegant harangue which would do honor to 
Burke himself, and yet be thoroughly overpowered by a 
rude but vigorous speaker who understood the character of 
the people he was addressing. Literature must take the 
same course. ‘To be national, it must embody national sen- 
timents and address national prejudices, and this, those who 
write only for the “audience, few but fitting,” rarely ac- 
complish. The most eminently national writers are usually 
those who depend directly upon the people for their support. 
Hence, of all species of composition in former days, the dra- 
ma, the novel and the ballad generally bear the most deci- 
ded impress of a people’s character. What so eminently 
Spanish as the old ballads of the Cid, and the modern ro- 
mance of Don Quijote? What so absolutely English as the 
Chevy Chase, the dramas of Shakspeare and his « cotempora- 
ries, and the novels of Richardson, Fielding, Smollet and 
Dickens? In this country, however, the drama is not suffi- 
ciently popular to be looked upon as the nurse of our litera- 
ture, and the facility of reproducing English and French nov- 
els takes away popular attention from native efforts in that 
direction and denationalizes public taste, so that there seems to 
be left for us principally the arena of political disc ussion and 
the field of magazine literature. It is from these then, and 
ria our orators, that, in our opinion, we are to expect na- 
tionality, if it is to come from any source. 

With these views we have written this article, and, i 
conclusion, we can only hope that our humble efforts may 
excite some one to atte mpt the elevation of this kind of 
writing among us. Who knows but what after ages may 
look back to the magazines and papers of our day as we 
look back to the uncouth old ballads of the days of the Ed- 
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wards, Richards, and Henries, and search zealously among 

them for the germs of national literature which are buried 

up among so much French, German and English rubbish? 
A. S. P. 








Art. V.—Hur.put’s Essays. 

Essays on Human Rights and their Political Guarantees. 
By E. P. Hurtsur, Counsellor at Law in the city of 
New-York. New-York: Greety & McEvraru. 1845. 


Tue struggle between power and right has existed as 
long as man, and probably will exist as long as man’s na- 
ture remains unchanged. ‘The exercise of power begets a 
fondness for it, and a desire to increase it. If this is more 
strikingly the characteristic of monarchies, it is by no means 
confined to them, and all experience shows that no insti- 
tutions however free or firmly established, are safe from the 
assaults of ambition. And to such an extent has this pas- 
sion for power, and for its extension, been successful in 
controlling the destinies of states, that though philosophers 
have often and earnestly pressed the questions of the origin 
of the rights of the people, and the means by which they 
could be secured, practically, the affairs of men seemed 
everywhere to make answer that might is right, and that 
only that amount of power, privilege and immunity which 
each individual or class could contrive to seize in the 
general scramble, of right belonged to them, and only for 
so long as they could defend it. Such certainly was the 
aspect of the civilized world at the time when the Roman 
empire was parcelled out among its barbarian conquerors. 
The church ‘alone presented an element of order and power 
of organization, amid the general chaos, and by giving the 
sanction of a universally revered authority, to the system 
of the civil law, and using that authority, and the power 
of ecclesiastical organization to extend and enforce it, did 
much, not, indeed, to ascertain and define the rights of 
men, but to lay a secure foundation of social order, and 
thus to prepare the way for their establishment. In more 
recent times a succession of revolutions, more or less radi- 
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cal, has swept over Europe; springing out of a general 
spirit of resistance on the part of the people to the dogma 
of the divine right of kings, and every where seeking to 
establish as the fundamental principle of government, the 
sovereignty of the nation—-a principle that could only be 
realized by the establishment of constitutions, definite in 
their provisions, and deriving their force from the general 
consent of the people. So great a change in the basis of 
government has no where been effected without long and 
bitter strife, internal convulsions, and in some cases, deso- 
lating wars, but even where it has cost the most, it can 
hardly be thought too dear. Constitutional government is 
rapidly becoming the system of Europe, and wherever there 
is a constitution, prescribing the powers and establishing 
ithe responsibility of rulers, there is an aeknowledgment of 
the rights of the people, as a thing definite and enduring, 
like the nation itself whose sovereignty is made the basis 
of government. 

‘The volume at the head of this article, is the production 
of a member of the New-York bar, who, as we understand, 
bears the character of a sound and able lawyer. He bases 
his system of rights and their guarantees upon the princi- 
ples of phrenology. Inasmuch, however, as all systems of 
mental philosophy recognize the same faculties, passions 
and sentiments in man, this peculiarity is of no great mo- 
ment. It has contributed, with some other novelties, to 
secure to his book a full share of the censure of critics. 
We shall not imitate them, but approve what seems worthy, 
whether it be new or established. 

The author adopts the form of essays, but they are a con- 
nected series of chapters, and embrace a sufficiently system- 
atic treatment of the subject. In the first, he discusses the 
‘origin of human rights,” and after explaining his views, 
according to the principles of phrenology, deduces this con- 
clusion, that “man’s rights are the incidents of his very 
nature ;” in other words, that they are the consequences of 
his faculties and qualities, and have the same origin—the 
will of his Creator. Man derives his nature, his powers, 
his instincts, his feelings of approbation and disapprobation, 
his love of the good and hatred of the bad, from the same 
source whence he derives his life; hence his adaptation to 
the circumstances in which he is placed, as a moral, social, 
intellectual and religious being. When man goes into 
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society, (we use a common phrase, without admitting its 
correctness, ) his wants show him the necessity of some or- 
ganization for the protection of his rights. Rights are never 
thought of, or at least defined, till they are violated, and 
then the instinct of defence is roused to offer resistance. 
But though this gives to them the appearance of something 
acquired by force of exertion and derived from peculiar 
organizations of government and society, it is only in ap- 
pearance, and the only solid and satisfactory toundation on 
which man’s rights can rest, is that which we have sup- 
posed in deriving them from the will of the Creator. It 
by no means follows that because they are thus original, 
that the individual surrenders a portion of them in order to 
secure the remainder. If this were so, it would appear 
that man was created and endowed for a life of solitude, 
and that society was an after thought. All history shows, 
on the contrary, that society is his natural and proper state 
of existence, and that he has never been in a position to 
enter into this imaginary compromise. 

It is impossible that the great characteristics of man’s 
nature could be exercised except in a state of society. As 
an instance, take the virtue of justice. It can only be ex- 
ercised in a state in which the interests and desires of in- 
dividuals come into collision. In a state of isolation the 
sentiment of justice would be altogether barren, and the 
arbitrament of the individual man, without weight or au- 
thority over his fellow man. In society it gathers force 
from the general consent; it is clothed with the emblems 
of power and reverence; it rules in established tribunals, 
its decisions are treasured up, it gains power from time, it 
takes cognizance of all the vast and complicated relations 
of men in communities, and gives law even to nations. In 
the state of society alone, it is fruitful and beneficent, be- 
cause there only its decisions have authority—there only 
are they acquiesced in. 

“'The true function of government” is the subject of our 
author’s second chapter, and he shows that government 
arises from the necessities and wants of man’s nature. The 
necessity of government is evident, from the great diversity 
in the character of men. Possessing like powers, men 
possess them in every degree ; and this in whatever aspect 
he is considered. We may form theories to make all men 
appear the same, but the fact will still stare us in the face, 
12 VOL. XIV.—NO. 27. 
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that nature has made every degree of diversity in their in- 
tellectual and moral powers. ‘The important point, then, is 
to ascertain how far man may be restrained consistent with 
the principles of his nature. Our author says, “the great 
precept of nature is conceded to be, that man shall pursue 
his own substantial happiness.” Blackstone traces this 
law to the will of the Creator, and says that “no human 
laws are of any validity if contrary to this.” 'The wise 
and eloquent Hooker refers all law to the same divine ori- 
gin, in the often yuoted passage: “Of law there can be 
no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of 
God—her voice, the harmony of the world; all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage—-the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power; 
both angels and men and creatures, of what condition so- 
ever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace 
and joy.” By assigning this common and highest origin 
to all law, we suppose a perfect consistency and harmony 
in all, and we establish a test for the principles of human 
laws, of infallible and supreme authority. It is not, then, 
by following the impulses of his passions, or the sugges- 
tions of present interest, that man pursues his own true and 
substantial happiness. These are more apt to blind him to 
the value of what is of lasting and general advantage, and, 
instead of securing his happiness, involve him in misery 
and insecurity. 

“The fundamental right of man, as a member of civil 
society, is the right to adapt government to the constitution 
of his nature.” 'This the author lays down as a leading 
truth, and taking it with the limitation above stated, we do 
not object to it. Without such restriction, however, it 
would be a dangerous doctrine, since by itself it seems to 
claim an absolute right of domination over the whole struc- 
ture of government, for the citizens of a State, and to set 
no limits to the exercise of the power, save their own im- 
pulses. The wildest excesses of the first French Revolu- 
tion were in perfect accordance with this principle. It was 
not thus that our fathers thought and acted. They felt 
that liberty was to be secured by solid and enduring insti- 
tutions, that should even protect man from himself and so- 
ciety from the headlong passions of the mob. Seizing upon 
the fortunate division into States, they constructed a gov- 
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ernment for the Union that should be responsible to the 
utmost extent for the exercise of its powers; that should 
be an authentic exposition of the willof the people, and, at 
the same time placed quite above the reach of its temporary 
passions and excitements. ‘T’o the individual citizen they 
sought to secure the utmost freedom consistent with order, 
and to the institutions of government the utmost stability 
consistent with republicanism. 

The next leading principle laid down by our author is, 
“that the laws shall be general in their scope and applica- 
tion, equal and impartial to all,’ —a principle truly of great 
importance, and which, fully carried out, would revolution- 
ize all those governments not based upon the consent of the 
governed. Government cannot, properly spei aking, create 
rights for man which he does not possess by the inherent 
constitution of his nature; its proper and legitimate func- 
tion is to protect man in the use of his rights. Itis of the 
nature of monarchy to surround itself with privileged 
elasses, whose hereditary distinction and power rest on a 
like foundation with its own, and whose continuance de- 
pends on its existence. But in a republic there can be no 
higher title than that of citizen, and it implies the posses- 
sion of all the rights that are recognized by law as belong- 
ing to men. The distinctions and powers of office are 
made for the benefit of the whole, and not of the indivi- 
duals who fill the offices. But this equality of citizens 
can only be maintained effectively by equality and impar- 
tiality in the laws, so that all may be under the same 
guardianship —may submit to the like restraints—be sub- 
ject to the same penalties, and share in the same benefi- 
cence. These are genera! principles, which will scarcely 
be questioned by any thinking mind; but, though they are 
thus readily and generally recognized as truisms, it is far 
from being a simple matter to secure for them a free course 
in the practice of government. There is a selfishness of 
classes, as well as of individuals, and under the impulse 
of this feeling men always vastly over-rate the importance 
to the State of that particular interest which to themselves 
is every thing. Itoften happens thus, that a class, or seve- 
ral classes combined, may be powerful enough, by their 
numbers, their wealth, the intensity with which they pur- 
sue their object, and the deceptive show of patriotism, 
which is so often the succ« ssful mask of selfishness, to 
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prevent the quality of legislation, and turn the whole pow- 
ers of government to their own advantage. Thus the fa- 
vored classes will continually grow richer and stronger, 
and the wronged and plundered classes poorer and feebler, 
less and less able to resist the unequal operation of the 
government and assert their right to a share in its blessings. 

Upon the principle laid down by our author, it is obvious 
that all special legislation for the benefit of particular clas- 
ses or companies is a violation of the principles of just 
government, and that when legislators are invited to con- 
sider of the propriety of enacting laws, the very first con- 
sideration to be taken is, not whether such enactments will 
benefit a class or a company, but whether they will ad- 
vance the general good. If only the former, they may 
and should refuse the application, on the ground that it is 
their province to consult for the good of the whole in all 
those matters in which the citizens of the State have a 
common interest, and not to make themselves parties to 
private projects in matters where the citizens have different 
and contradictory interests. ‘There may be public interests 
that are best advanced, or, indeed, that can only be secured, 
by special legislation, as in the case of ferries; but it should 
be a sacred rule of legislation not to make the necessity in 
one case a pretext to justify these special laws where there 
is no necessity. Wherever the general law will effect the 
object as well, it is the only proper means of effecting it. 
Thus, some years since, the State of New-York enacted a 
general banking law, providing that all citizens and as- 
sociations of citizens, on the fulfilment of certain condi- 
tions, might engage in the business of banking. We do 
not pronounce upon the merits of this law; butif it secures 
to the people all the general objects proposed to be attained 
by the establishment of banks, beyond doubt, according to 
the principles here laid down, it ought to be adopted by all 
the States, and to be considered the only rightful sort of 
legislation on this matter. Not only does this theory of 
laws equal and impartial to all—exclusive privileges to 
none—appear to us true, but its practical realization seems 
of the greatest consequence to the people. Where the ex- 
ample is once set of legislating for individuals and classes, 
what a turmoil of petty interests and selfish passions will 
thenceforth surround the halls of legislation! What strug- 
gles—what false representations—what corrupt bargain- 
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ings, to secure the favors of government! What bitter 
jealousies will spring up in the State! What contempt of 
law, degradation of government, and social rottenness, will 
ensue ! 

Far be such a result from us and from our country! 
We will rather confidently hope that time will develop 
more and more the power of our institutions to realize the 
noble principle on which they are founded—the full right 
of all citizens to share equally in the blessings of a govern- 
ment instituted by the aid and consent of all. The re- 
mains of false principles and unjust systems that cling to 
us from habit and inheritance, will gradually be cleared 
away, and republicanism, the government of the people 
will pervade every department and provision of our laws, 
Such as are not hopeful may call this visionary, but to us 
it seems the certain end of an inevitable progress. 

In his third chapter our author treats of “the true con- 
stitution of government,”—not elaborately and profoundly, 
as the great masters of political science, but in a plain and 
sensible way and with much independence of judgment, 
A constitution is defined to be a collection of fundamental 
principles and rules, embodied in such form and clothed 
with such power by the people as to make it efficient 
through those appointed to administer it. This resolves it 
into the will of the people, expressed and established in 
form of law, by which certain powers are given to the 
rulers, and the restraints and limitations of such powers 
are fixed. ‘This is the theory of all republics, and it is the 
history as well as theory of our own governments, both 
State and Federal. Ali power is recognized as originally 
residing in the people; and unless they have delegated the 
particular power to their representatives by the constitu- 
tion in which the principles and powers of government are 
set forth, that power still resides with the people. Hence 
constitutions should be regarded not only as containing 
the embodyment of the powers to be exercised, but as res 
training and confining those powers in the sphere of ‘their 
operation. The people, assembled for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a government—a constitution,—determine that cer- 
tain powers shall be explicitly granted and others withheld; 
will it be maintained that the residue of powers not men- 
tioned, can be exercised in accordance with the constitution? 
To allow this, would be to give to the phrase, “legislative 
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power,” (vague and indefinite enough at any rate,) a lati- 
tude of construction almost without limit. New powers 
and provisions would be continually foisted into the consti- 
tution, and the legislature whose duty it is to make laws 
under that instument, would be more often found busy in 
making additions to it and rearing stories above it. 

The moral, social and physical wants of man, as they 
make government necessary, so also form its proper inter- 
pretation ; impose its true limits, and embody all its fun- 
damental principles. If he were other than he is, then 
the laws, that are but so many definitions of his faculties, 
his passions and his circumstances, must be different also. 
From the same source, then, from whence he derives his 
nature, must he also derive his rights and duties in that 
social condition which his nature demands. 

Chapters four and five, are devoted to the consideration 
of “constitutional limitations and prohibitions,” and the 
author has not failed to bring forward many grave and in- 
teresting questions. The provisions of the Federal and 
State constitutions, having for their object the security of 
rights, are reviewed with severity, but also, as it seems to 
us, with candor, independence and ability. The results 
of research and reflection are apparent in these chapters. 
After enumerating the most important personal rights 
guaranteed by our governments, such as those secured by 
“the law of the land,” the trial by jury, freedom of reli- 
gious opinion, the right of bearing arms, of the writ of 
habeas corpus, freedom of speech and of the press, &c., 
he maintains that these rights are not sufficiently secured 
by enumerating and recognizing them in the constitution. 
They ought to be more strictly and clearly defined, that 
the citizens may know the precise limit which the laws 
have fixed between individual liberty and the social ne- 
cessity for restraint. None will question the need of such 
clear definition and exposition of the rights of the indivi- 
dual ynder the constitution, who consider how very vague 
a phrase is this of “the law of the land.” Who can telk 
what is “the law of the land?” Ask the judges, whose 
office it is to apply the law to all questions in dispute, and 
whose duty it therefore is, to know precisely what is the 
law, and see if they will give a harmonious judgment. 
Ask the lawyers, whose profession it is to cope with all 
difficulties of authority, to sound all the depths, to enligh. 
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ten all the obscurities, to thread all the intricacies of the 
science of rights and wrongs, and see if they agree any 
better! Each will give an opinion, full of research, forti- 
fied with authorities and bristling with logic ; but it will 
be learning clashing with learning, authorities opposing 
authorities, and logic at war with logic. The profession 
is even suspected of cherishing this uncertainty of the law 
as a treasure, and it is sneeringly said, that if the laws 
were clear and definite, their trade would become wnpro- 
fitable. Unjust as the imputation may be, it springs from 
a rooted and general prejudice which it is idle to expect to 
eradicate, but by removing the evil of uncertainty in the 
laws. There could be no more noble or generous direc- 
tion given to the abundant learning and intellect of the 
profession, than this of reducing to comprehensible form, 
clear definition, systematic arrangement and moderate 
limits, the mighty and confused mass of rules and princi- 
ples, the laborious search amid which now makes the pro- 
ceedings of justice so slow and her decisions so doubtful. 

In connection with this subject of the security of rights, 
our author makes some excellent observations on the sub- 
ject of punishment—to which term he objects, as it implies 
something akin to vengeance, but uses it for want of a bet- 
ter. The proper object of inflicting penalties for violations 
of the laws, is to deter the wrong-doer and others from re- 
peating the violation. ‘The right to punish results from the 
necessity of the case. ‘To society as well as to individuals, 
the right of self-preservation is at the foundation of all 
other rights. Organization, rule and the protection of its 
members, can only exist through this power of self-conser- 
vation, or of using the power of the whole to restrain and 
prevent the violence and injuries of individuals, But as 
necessity is the sole justification of punishment, so neces- 
sity points out the limits beyond which it cannot go with- 
out becoming a wrong and acrime. And it must not be 
forgotten that the criminal invader of the rights of others, 
has still rights of his own unforfeited, which should be 
respected as carefully as if he had done no wrong. We 
had noted for extract several passages of our aut'ior on this 
subject, but prefer commending the whole book to the 
reader, 

Among the rights which have been most earnestly 
claimed, and thought to he most perfectly secured by our 
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institutions, that of freedom in religion is certainly to be 
ranked, In the constitution of the United States, it is pro- 
vided, that “ Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the freedom of wor- 
ship.” This, however, covers but partially the broad 
ground of the principle universally conceded. among us, 
that as a citizen, man owes no account whatever to his fel- 
low-citizens, of matters of conscience ; that his civil rights 
in no sort depend upon his religious belief, and that of this 
latter God only is his judge. Partly, we owe the general 
detestation of the intrusion of governments into the affairs 
religion, to the fact that nearly all the original colonists of 
this country had suffered persecution, and fled hither for 
liberty of conscience. 'Thus the first example of the es- 
tablishment of religious liberty, was given by the Catholic 
colony of Maryland. But the principle was absolutely ne- 
cessary to the existence of republicanism in a country peo- 
pled by many sects. Religious establishments long ago 
became an impossibility, and there are few who do not 
consider it as great a good to the Church as to the State, 
that they are separated. That a man is absolutely free 
therefore to follow the dictates of his own understanding 
and conscience in matters of religion, implies that in no 
case can he incur penalty or disability as a citizen, for the 
faith that he follows—that he can forfeit no right by rea- 
son of his religious opinions. Now, certainly one of the 
rights, and not among the least considerable, which belongs 
to every citizen who has not forfeited it, is that of testify- 
ing in courts of justice. To deprive a man of it, is not 
merely to punish him—it is to stigmatize him, since the 
only ground on which it can be done is that he is palpably 
unworthy of belief. Whenever, therefore, a religious test 
is set up in a court of justice, whereby to try the admissi- 
bility of a witness, the power is assumed for the State, not 
only tomake mquisition into the religious opinions of men, 
but to punish such as entertain opinions deemed erroneous 
by the public functionaries, We have claimed for our in- 
stitutions that they secure not merely toleration, which im- 
plies superiority, but religious freedom in its broadest sense, 
which implies that in this matter men are in no sort ac- 
countable to the State, but for the abuse of the liberty,— 
that is, the converting it to the purpose of disturbing or 
abridging the liberty of others, Certainly it appears utter- 
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ly inconsistent with this principle to object to the compe- 
tency of a witness on the ground that his religious creed 
is wrong. 

“'The elective franchise” forms the subject of the sixth 
chapter of these essays. As the elective franchise is the 
peculiar quality of free governments, and as the greater or 
less extension given to it constitutes the main difference 
between the least and the most popular forms of republi- 
canism, the subject has always, and justly, been considered 
one of the gravest and most interesting appertaining to the 
whole question of constitutional organization—equally so 
to the statesman who directs the actual course of aflairs, 
and to the philosopher who ponders in his study upon the 

rants and capabilities of men, and upon the ideal of 
government. We have insisted that government, in its 
true character, is instituted for the protection and security 
of the rights of the citizens, and hence it is a cardinal prin- 
ciple that it shall be responsible to some efficient power for 
the manner in which it performs its functions. No other 
means of enforcing this responsibility has yet been discov- 
ered but this, of making the citizens themselves the judges 
of the conduct of their rulers; and this can only be done 
by free elections, at regularly recurring periods. In the elec- 
tive franchise, then, resides the whole force and life of repub- 
lican government. ‘The extent of this power is even great- 
er than it appears at first sight. By elections the people can 
not only change men, but also laws, constitutions, and the 
whole character of government; for the men who are candi- 
dates for office often represent political principles, changes in 
the laws, innovations and usurpations. By electing such men 
the people sanction what they represent, and pledge them- 
selves to its support. And since, practically, a government 
has all the powers which it is allowed to exercise, the peo- 
ple may, by the elective franchise, make just what they 
please of their constitution. Hence the momentous impor- 
tance of intelligence and knowledge to those who wield so 
decisive an influence over the destinies of their country, that 
they may know not only the full extent of the power which 
they hold, but be able to appreciate the consequences of 
using it rashly and blindly. 

We have no faith in restricting the elective franchise to 
possessors of property. Besides the necessary evil of estab- 
lishing an odious distinction between citizens, it assumes 
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what Is not true, that intelligence and wealth have a natu- 
ral affinity, and also, what is still farther from the truth, 
that the rich are the safest guardians of free institutions. 
We would much prefer restricting the right of voting to 
such as have a certain amount of knowledge; but, since 
this is impossible, from the difficulty of fixing any proper 
test, there is no way of attaining its advantages but by secw- 
ing to the utmost possible extent the education of the peo- 
ple—the diffusion of knowledge. That this knowledge is 
of the utmost consequence none can doubt. Those who 
seek for the suffrages of the people do indeed all profess to 
be devoted to its good and lovers of its interests; but it is 
precisely those who feel this devotion least who make loud- 
est profession of it. ‘To know how to choose between the 
patriot and the demagogue is to know how to select the 
good from the bad, and on this knowledge depends the 
safety of arepublic. The flatterers and betrayers of the 
people are those who study it by its bad side. If the peo- 
ple are ignorant and vicious, it is on the side of their igno- 
rance and their vices that they will be assailed by those 
who seek to make the popular power the means of their 
own advancement. 

An enlightened people are not thus seduced by shallow 
pretence and false-faced flattery. Feeling that free institu- 
tions are but the organization of their own power and will, 
they study and cherish and watch over them as their own 
property. Seeing, too, that the interests and rights of each 
one are bound up with those of the whole, they feel all the 
importaneé » of harmonizing conflicting interests, and secur- 
ing to the state the aid and support of “all, by giving toalla 
due share in the blessings of government. tis not tenough 
that men should be je alous of liberty; they must know 
what it is—wherein consists its dangers and defences, or 
the jealousy of liberty will do little ‘for its preservation. 
And since this is a question of the power, growth and secu- 
rity of the state,on the one hand; or of its feebleness, 
decay and ruin, on the other, is it not reasonable to conclude 
that to the state belongs the duty of providing for the edu 

vation of the people? In the children of the commonwealth, 
she sees those who in another generation will be her rulers, 

who will, in fact, constitute the state. Each of these 
embryo citizens, even the humblest, will have a voice in 
the decision of great questions, and an influence over the 
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long future of the state. In providing for the education 
and enlightenment of the people, a republic is providing in 
the most effectual way for its own safety and prosperity. 
In training the childhood of its citizens, it takes care that 
they shall feel its beneficence as the first expression of its 
power, and that the earliest thoughts of youth shall be the 
introduction to the highest duties of manhood. A certain 
homogeneousness of character and identity of feeling will 
also spring from this common culture, and the state will 
gain by the more perfect union as well as by the higher 
intelligence of her citizens. 

Government is not an end, it is a means, and our author 
is right in calling it “the mere offspring of human rights, 
which institute it as their means of defence and vindica- 
tion.” We have before referred the origin both of rights 
and of government, to the Creator, and thus we recognize 
at their foundation a principle which is stable and unchange- 
able, and give a sacredness to the proper incidents of both. 
The powers of government, therefore, to their whole extent, 
involve duties which it cannot shake off, and it has a claim 
to the loyal devotion of the citizen, due to an institution 
which is rendered necessary to the social existence of men, 
by the Author of all. 

In this chapter on the elective franchise, our author has 
something to say on the rights of woman. Considering the 
sexes in their moral, social and intellectual relations, as 
equal, he is not satisfied that political organizations should 
refuse her an independent position, and a share of power. 
He proposes as a remedy, that the elective franchise should 
be conferred on women. We are by no means satisfied 
with his reasonings, and prefer to believe that there is good 
grounds for the practice of all nations in all ages of the 
world. Since the introduction of Christianity, the condition 
of woman has improved with that of man, and in an equal 
degree, and the security of the rights of the one seems a 
sufficient guaranty for the well being of the other. Inde- 
pendently of Christianity, we should ‘vainly endeavor to se- 
cure any solid improvement in the condition of woman by 
endowing her with a share of political power. We shall 
afterwards consider this question of the rights of woman, 
from another point of view. 

The seventh chapter of these essays treats of “rights 
emanating from the sentiments and affections.” The author 
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maintains, with forcible and just reasoning, that violations 
of the sentiments and affections of the human soul ought 
to be as severely punished, as violations of the rights of 
property. Our laws leave this matter almost unnoticed. 
If a man’s windows are broken, or the lock of his door is 
forced, and the wrongdoer so enters his house, it is a grave 
crime. But if in the false guise of friendship, the betrayer 
passes his threshold, blights his affections, and makes his 
home desolate, the law is silent and refuses to recognize as 
a crime against society, that which strikes at the heart of 
the most sacred relations of life. The instance of slander 
is also in point. Written slander is dignified by the name 
of libel, and is punishable by indictment, as indicating a 
more settled purpose of defamation than words spoken, and 
as, by its publicity, tending more directly t provoke a 
breach of the peace. But in regard to spoken slander, the 
law not only furnishes an inadequate remedy, but circum- 
scribes it by the narrowest limits. It must be proved that 
the party has suffered injury that can be estimated in money, 
or there is no slander. And no matter how exasperating 
the language used, if the injured party resent it by a blow, 
he is liable to be indicted and punished by fine and impris- 
onment at the discretion of the court, and also to be pursued 
in an action for damages by the party who was the original 
wrong-doer, and the instigator of the violence. The law 
is careful of the body, but takes no note of the mind. The 
law watches with jealous eye over the boards and timbers 
and furniture of the house, but leaves the character and 
happiness and affections of the inmates to be invaded and 
plundered, with impunity. 

The inequality and injustice might be remedied by mak- 
ing the violation of the sentiments and affections punish- 
able by indictment, and let the punishment, when it is 
deserved, be of a kind to carry with it infamy, and this 
will bring the offence into reasonable relation with the 
penalty. There is a growing conviction that the best inter- 
ests of society demand such a change in the law. 

The eighth chapter of our author is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the “ rights of woman,” and that with but little 
deference for the received opinion of our country, as indica- 
ted by its laws. We very cordially agree with him in claim- 
ing for marriage a high and sacred character, having no 
sort of sympathy with the doctrine commonly taught, that 
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it is merely a civil contract—merely a commonplace bar- 
gain between two persons. But we do not see how he could 
reconcile with this view of the marriage covenant, the opin- 
ion he favors, that divorce ought to be allowed for other 
causes than that which is alone deemed sufficient in the 
Divine Law. We have no idea that, either by the help of 
phrenology or mesmerism, or any other discovery in science, 
the world has become wise enough to dispense with the 
precepts of Christianity. But passing this, we think that 
the author’s views of that part of our laws which regulates 
the effect of marriage on the rights of property, are sound, 
well sustained, and deserving of the consideration of legis- 
tors. ‘The legal fiction which considers the separate exist- 
ence of the woman on marriage, as merged in that of her 
husband, seems to us monstrous in itself, and still more so 
by the multitude of contradictions it involves. We assign 
to her an independent mind, will and conscience, and make 
her responsible to the fullest extent in reference to vice and 
crime, but in reference to property and all the rights apper- 
taining to it, we consider her incapable of doing a legal act, 
and absolutely irresponsible. Our law makes marriage a 
sort of process of plundering. The property of the woman 
unless secured by will, or settlement, or deed of trust, pass- 
es by conveyance of the priest at the altar, into the posses- 
sion of the husband. 'Thenceforth the law treats her as a 
nonentity. Like a lump of sugar dropped into a cup of 
water, she disappears. ‘The man may be considered a lit- 
tle raised and a little sweetened by the absorption, but in- 
stead of considering the marriage as a union of two reason- 
able and responsible beings, the law treats it as of no other 
consequence than that it works a change in the man, to-wit : 
makes hima married man. ‘The opinion that this is wrong, 
and ought to be amended, is gaining ground and we may 
hope will in the end prevail. But the mere force of preju- 
dice in favor of what is old and established, will probably 
for some time be sufficient to prevent a change of the law. 
The question has been broached and discussed in the South 
Carolina Legislature, as well as elsewhere. ‘lhe opposi- 
tion to a change was general and decided, but sustained by 
no very strong reasons. It is scarcely attempted to vindi- 
cate the justice of the law, or its necessity. Out of the mar- 
ried state, woman has the same rights and powers in regard 
to property, as man. Her capacity to take care of property 
13 VOL. XIV.—NoO. 27. 
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maintains, with forcible and just reasoning, that violations 
of the sentiments and affections of the human soul ought 
to be as severely punished, as violations of the rights of 
property. Our laws leave this matter almost unnoticed. 
If a man’s windows are broken, or the lock of his door is 
forced, and the wrongdoer so enters his house, it is a grave 
crime. But if in the false guise of friendship, the betrayer 
passes his threshold, blights his affections, and makes his 
home desolate, the law is silent and refuses to recognize as 
a crime against society, that which strikes at the heart of 
the most sacred relations of life. The instance of slander 
is also in point. Written slander is dignified by the name 
of libel, and is punishable by indictment, as indicating a 
more settled purpose of defamation than words spoken, and 
as, by its publicity, tending more directly t provoke a 
breach of the peace. But in regard to spoken slander, the 
law not only furnishes an inadequate remedy, but cireum- 
scribes it by the narrowest limits. It must be proved that 
the party has suffered injury that can be estimated in money, 
or there is no slander. And no matter how exasperating 
the language used, if the injured party resent it by a blow, 
he is liable to be indicted and punished by fine and impris- 
onment at the discretion of the court, and also to be pursued 
in an action for damages by the party who was the original 
wrong-doer, and the instigator of the violence. The law 
is careful of the body, but takes no note of the mind. The 
law watches with jealous eye over the boards and timbers 
and furniture of the house, but leaves the character and 
happiness and affections of the inmates to be invaded and 
plundered, with impunity. 

The inequality and injustice might be remedied by mak- 
ing the violation of the sentiments and affections punish- 
able by indictment, and let the punishment, when it is 
deserved, be of a kind to carry with it infamy, and this 
will bring the offence into reasonable relation with the 
penalty. There is a growing conviction that the best inter- 
ests of society demand such a change in the law. 

The eighth chapter of our author is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the “ rights of woman,” and that with but little 
deference for the received opinion of our country, as indica- 
ted by its laws. We very cordially agree with him in claim- 
ing for marriage a high and sacred character, having no 
sort of sympathy with the doctrine commonly taught, that 
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it is merely a civil contract—merely a commonplace bar- 
gain between two persons. But we do not see how he could 
reconcile with this view of the marriage covenant, the opin- 
ion he favors, that divorce ought to be allowed for other 
causes than that which is alone deemed sufficient in the 
Divine Law. We have no idea that, either by the help of 
phrenology or mesmerism, or any other discovery in science, 
the world has become wise enough to dispense with the 
precepts of Christianity. But passing this, we think that 
the author’s views of that part of our laws which regulates 
the effect of marriage on the rights of property, are sound, 
well sustained, and deserving of the consideration of legis- 
tors. ‘The legal fiction which considers the separate exist- 
ence of the woman on marriage, as merged in that of her 
husband, seems to us monstrous in itself, and still more so 
by the multitude of contradictions it involves. We assign 
to her an independent mind, will and conscience, and make 
her responsible to the fullest extent in reference to vice and 
crime, but in reference to property and all the rights apper- 
taining to it, we consider her incapable of doing a legal act, 
and absolutely irresponsible. Our law makes marriage a 
sort of process of plundering. The property of the woman 
unless secured by will, or settlement, or deed of trust, pass- 
es by conveyance of the priest at the altar, into the posses- 
sion of the husband. 'Thenceforth the law treats her as a 
nonentity. Like a lump of sugar dropped into a cup of 
water, she disappears. ‘lhe man may be considered a lit- 
tle raised and a little sweetened by the absorption, but in- 
stead of considering the marriage as a union of two reason- 
able and responsible beings, the law treats it as of no other 
consequence than that it works a change in the man, to-wit : 
makes hima married man. ‘The opinion that this is wrong, 
and ought to be amended, is gaining ground and we may 
hope will in the end prevail. But the mere force of preju- 
dice in favor of what is old and established, will probably 
for some time be sufficient to prevent a change of the law. 
The question has been broached and discussed in the South 
Carolina Legislature, as well as elsewhere. ‘The opposi- 
tion to a change was general and decided, but sustained by 
no very strong reasons. It is scarcely attempted to vindi- 
cate the justice of the law, or its necessity. Out of the mar- 
ried state, woman has the same rights and powers in regard 
to property, as man. Her capacity to take care of property 
13 VOL. xIv.—no. 27. 
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and to discharge the legal obligations pertaining to it is 
therefore admitted. In what respect is she divested of this 
capacity by marriage? It is said that the peace of families 
would be disturbed by allowing divided interests to the hus- 
band and wife. It would seem, on the contrary, that there 
would be a better prospect of harmony, by removing from 
the marriage covenant itself all trace of injustice. That 
the proposed change would somewhat increase the inde- 
pendence and the power of the wife, is certain, but in what 
way this could tend to compromise the peace and happi- 
ness of the family, does not appear, unless on the supposi- 
tion that a married man is as a matter of course too fond of 
authority to bear peaceably with an equal in the house, and 
too greedy of property to be content with less than the whole. 
That woman would be more apt to abuse this power than 
man is an assumption as destitute of proof as of politeness. 

In concluding this chapter the author says : “ Let us car- 
ry the principle of .equality into the married state, and al- 
low the wife to know and feel that she is truly the partner 
and equal of her husband. If she has not been a “silent 
partner” hitherto, she has at least been a very “ dormant” 
one. My proposition is not new. The common law is 
altogether at variance with the laws of France, Spain, Hol- 
land, and with the laws of one of the States of this Union, 
(Louisiana,) in regard to marital rights, and especially as 
to the wife’s right of property. Community of property be- 
tween husband and wife exists to a certain extent in most 
civilized countries where the Common Law of England 
does not prevail. ‘The Civil Law is the friend of woman, 
and, as respects her moral freedom, and her right of proper- 
ty, tends to exalt her condition and to render her conscious 
of equality with man.” 

The following chapter is devoted to the consideration 
“of the right of property and its moral relations.” After 
quoting and analyzing the reasons of Blackstone, Locke 
and others for the right of property, the author turns with 
approval to the view of Chancellor Kent, who traces the 
right and its recognition to the inherent principles of man’s 
nature. A strong presumption of the truth of this derivation, 
is that it covers the whole ground and accounts for the uni- 
versality and uniformity of the recognition of the right. Ad- 
mitting its correctness, we at once dispose of all projects 
founded on community of property, as at war with the prin- 
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ciples of human nature itself. The only sufficient stimu- 
lus to acquisition, is the perfect conviction of the individual 
that what he aequires is his own, and that no one can fair- 
ly take it from him. And the law seems to be founded on 
the admission that it is only confirming what nature had 
before established. The importance of the right and the 
extent of its relations with every thing that constitutes so- 
ciety, is seen in the fact that much the greater portion of 
the laws of all civilized countries is devoted, directly and 
indirectly, to defining and protecting it. 

Experience proves that in proportion as the right of private 
property is distinctly recognized and fully secured, will be 
fostered motives to industry, enterprize and improvement ; 
in short that all the elements of national civilization exist in 
the security of property. ‘Those countries where it is most 
perfect, shew great and rapid advances in art, science, wealth 
and population ; and on the contrary, whenever the pro- 
tection of law is withdrawn, the uniform consequence is 
the decay of industry and population, and the approaches 
of barbarism in society, art and individual character. Take 
the instances of Turkey and F'rance—countries equally fa- 
vored by the bounties of nature. At the date of the con- 
quest of Constantinople, Turkey had within her dominion 
far more of the mature elements of a high civilization than 
France. But the policy of her government was one of ex- 
tortion and spoliation ; the arts and learning which she in- 
herited from the Greeks, have fled from her; the riches of 
her soil are buried; her population has died out and her 
whole aspect is one of barrenness and desolation. France, 
on the contrary, has steadily advanced ; bloody revolutions 
have swept over her, but a few years of peaceful labor have 
been sufficient to wipe out their stains and repair their loss- 
es. Industry and the right of property are protected by the 
laws. This is the secret of her growth and her civilization. 

It may be said this remarkable contrast in the progress 
of the two nations is the consequence of their religions. 
This, too, is probably to a greatextent, true, But let it be 
remembered that one of the cardinal principles of Chris- 
tianity is this of the individual responsibility, and individ- 
ual rights of men; that it addresses its precepts, its hopes 
and its warnings, to the race, only by addressing them to 
vach member of it, and thus, of all faiths, it is the one 
most powerful to inspire personal independence and activ- 
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ity, while it consecrates justice and a respect for the rights 
of others, as the first social duty of man. A higher tribute 
cannot be paid to the genius of Christianity than this ad- 
mission that its influence on the character of individuals thus 
naturally diffuses and exalts itself into the glory and pros- 
perity of nations. It appears thus, too, that the security of 
the right of private property is intimately connected with 
the safety, growth and happiness of the state. Only in- 
deed on this principle can we account for the space which 
this matter of private property occupies in the laws of all 
civilized countries, and the extreme care bestowed in regu- 
lating the forms and rules by which it shall be held and 
distributed. 

Any attempt then, even though a benevolent one, to 
equalize the condition of men by a forced distribution of the 
wealth of a community, will inevitably sap the foundation 
of its prosperity by destroying the sense of individual right 
and the stimulus to individual exertion. And the distribu- 
tion once made, it must be made perpetually, in order to 
secure the equality, for the constant tendency would be to 
return to the original condition, which could only be done 
by systematically taking from the intelligent, industrious 
and thrifty, to bestow upon the stupid, idle and improvi- 
dent. ‘That the continued existence of society, under such 
a rule, is impossible, seems to us too plain for argument. 

We have not noticed what our author says of “ corpora- 
tions” and “ monopolies,” either to approve or disapprove his 
ideas, thinking it better to confine our remarks to the general 
principle of the right of private property, in which we en- 
tirely agree with him. 

The last chapter of the volume is given to the consider- 
ation of “Intellectual Property.” We merely glance at it, 
having no disposition to go at length into the merits of a 
question so subtle, and the discussion of which, thus far, in 
this country, has been so very fruitless, as far as the recog- 
nition of the right to intellectual property on general prin- 
ciples, is concerned. ‘There can be no solid reason assigned 
for withholding the protection of law from the productions 
of the mind, more than of the hands. The right at com- 
mon law to intellectual property was once fully admitted 
by the highest court of England, (in the case of Millar vs. 
Taylor, 4 Burrows Rep. 2303,) where it was decided that 
an author has a common law right to the productions of 
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his mind ; and thus the property of the author in his work 
would have been complete and perpetual, in no wise de- 
pendent on a legislative act. But since that case, it has 
been decided that the right of the author is one established, 
we may say, created by legislative enactments, and that to 
secure to himself the enjoyment of the fruits of his mental 
labor, he must take out a “right,” as for some useful in- 
vention, ‘Thus, when the author has once published the 
thoughts of his mind, he is no longer master of them, and 
has no power to prevent the appropriation of them by 
another to his own profit, unless he has protected himself 
by securing the copyright. And even then, the statute 
fixes a limit to the continuance of the right, as if it were a 
boon reluctantly and sparingly granted, and not a right re- 
cognized and confirmed. ‘The spirit of our laws, therefore, 
is not favorable to intellectual property, and so far as the 
products of mind depend upon the same laws as those of 
bodily labor, legislation but imperfectly allows that stimu- 
lus to intellectual exertion which springs from the con- 
sciousness that what it produces, is its own. 

We have thus briefly run through the principal topics of 
a volume, which seemed to us to present in some points 
matter well worthy of consideration, and have dwelt most 
upon those propositions having some novelty, that we thought 
worthy to be embodied in the progress of our legislation. 
It is too late now to oppose changes of the laws merely 
because they are changes. Progress and advancement are 
too much in the spirit of our people, to allow them to have 
any horror or dread of innovation, as such, It is rather 
attractive than terrible in their eyes, and the best way to 
prevent it from running to excess and becoming a mere 
passion for demolition, is for statesmen and legislators to 
give earnest attention to all the really useful reforms that 
can be made in the laws. Let them reflect that it is not 
changes, but rash and sweeping changes, the work of shal- 
low, presumptuous and crude minds, that are to be dreaded. 
Wherever, on the contrary, changes are the result of full 
deliberation and knowledge, we may rest satisfied that they 
are good, and are made in harmony with the advances of 
the country. And those who hold the office of legislators 
and desire to discharge its high duties in good faith, cannot 
evade the responsibility of giving full consideration to every 
proposition to amend the ‘laws in accordance with great 
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principles, the truth of which is acknowledged. The ac- 
cordance of the changes with the principle is of course to 
be severely tested, and the extent of the change to be mod- 
erated by a salutary caution ; but when the propriety and 
utility of the change are proved, they are but cowardly 
and poor spirited legislators who would shrink from the 
duty of carrying it out. 


Art. VI.—Tue Dancer anp Sarerty or THE REPUBLIC 
Speech of Mr. Calhoun in the United States Senate, 
June 27th, 1848, on the Bill to establish a Territoriat 
Government in Oregon. 


Ir is not our intention to analyze or comment upon this 
able production, for it would be affectation to conceal that 
in accordance with a prevailing custom in the modern 
usage of reviews, we have placed it at the head of this 
article, as a mere caption to remarks which were originally 
written entirely independent of the speech in question. 
As it, however, touches upon certain points involved in the 
course of remarks we are about to make, we will not dis- 
miss it without pointing out the striking fact that much of 
what Mr. Calhoun says in his peroration respecting man 
as a civil animal, and the true nature of liberty, might be 
supposed to have been deduced from the pages of Aristotle ; 
were it not true that correct and profound thinking upon 
man, government and society, must in every age lead in- 
dependent minds of comprehensive grasp to the same ge- 
neral results. ‘That correct views upon those topics are of 
vital importance to the stability of republican institutions, 
it would be superfluous to argue ; and without arrogating 
to ourselves any competency to teach, we may be permit- 
ted to attempt the humbler task of gathering wisdom from 
the records of the past. 

It is the noble advice of Isocrates to Demonicus respect. 
ing a citizen: “First exercise piety towards God, not only 
in sacrifices, but also in the preservation of oaths: for the 
former indeed may be an indication of abundant wealth, 
but the latter is a proof of integrity of character. Honor 
the Deity always indeed, but specially in the sacred rites 
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appointed by the State; for thus shall you both appear 
offering sacrifice to God, and obeying the laws,.”* A gold- 
en maxim this for the statesman and the subject, evincing 
true wisdom and profound philosophy, in laying the foun- 
dations of national prosperity in religion, which itself is 
the surest guarantee of obedience to the laws. And if ever 
it became a people to conceive clearly, to settle definitely, 
and to support determinedly, the principles upon which 
their national stability depends; it is of vital importance 
to our own republie at a time like this, when old principles 
are shaken, the very elements of government and nation- 
ality are brought into debate, and the whole theory of the 
State and its administration is made the subject of stormy 
discussion and perilous experiment. 

It would be a delusion contradicted by the whole analo- 
gy of history, to suppose that in our prosperity and dis 
tance from the old world, we are secure from the influence 
of occurrences there, Our commerce, which is almost the 
very life-blood of a nation, connects us most intimately 
with nations abroad; and foreign political events might 
through ‘hat channel so influence us, as to cause a throb 
throughout our national system. But principles, theories, 
and sympathy, travel with electrical rapidity ; and it is 
impossible to foresee how far we may be destined to expe- 
rience the influence of these ; and to behold rehearsed up- 
on our own national stage, dramas whose thrilling interest 
and mighty command of sympathy and contagious excite- 
ment, lie hidden yet beneath the heaving and troubled 
mist which veils the destinies of Europe. 

And besides, within our own national bosom, we have 
seen the gradual and increasing development of theories, 
discussions, action, which bring into debate the very na- 
ture of our federative existence, and threaten to strike at 
the very stability of our national union, Language res- 
pecting the dissolution of our federal league, which in past 
times would have been regarded as almost the temerity of 
treason; is now held as the deliberate expression of pro- 
bability. 

With the enormous influx of immigrants, the rapid ex- 
tension of population and organization of new States, with 
increasing wealth and power, and with the natural conse 
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quence of these—the growing influence of political parties; 
there must also arise conflicting interests, jealousies, strug- 
gles for ascendancy, and corruption in compassing the ends 
and giving triumph to the policy of party combinations, 
With every year of national prosperity* there must be a 
tendency to the increase of these evils; and it greatly be- 
hooves us as a nation, to look earnestly and critically to 
the principles which alone can counteract this tendency, 
and secure our national stability; lest in the aggressions 
of conflicting interests, or policy, or parties, we repeat the 
history and share the calamities of those republics of anti- 
quity, whose records Providence has preserved to us as 
splendid and mournful examples of national greatness and 
of human error, 

Can we learn no lesson from the significant remarks of 
that great text-author of political wisdom, Thucydides, 
when he says that the beginning indeed of the Peloponne- 
sian War—the greatest civil calamity to Greece—was the 
alleged mutual rupture of the thirty years league between 
Lacedemon and Athens ; but that the ¢rve although unal- 
leged cause was the jealousy of Lacedemon at the growing 
power and influence of Athens, whereby the former State 
felt compelled to hazard war for the humiliation of her ri- 
val.t Such jealousies and such pretexts need not exist 
only in the case of independent States; they may arise 
also within the bosom of any Empire, which from its ex- 
tent embraces within its limits conflicting interests, and 
different objects of political policy. 

There is, moreover, the perpetual danger in free govern- 
ments, of all things falling into the hands of struggling 
parties, and hence of the supremacy of demagogues, who 
obtain their sway, not by the excellency and wisdom of 
their policy, but by their skill in flattering and managing 
the combined messes of their parties.t The sincerest poli- 
tician, whose course of action is not based upon and regu- 
lated by those eternal principles which must be the touch- 
stone of all policy; but who adopts his principles from a 
party, is in danger, despite the rectitude of his intentions, 
of becoming a party tool, or an injurious, although a sin- * 


* Conf. Isocrat. ’Apsoray. 140 §). 3. 4. 

+ Thucyd. Hist. Bel. Pelopon. L. I. c. 23. 

+ Consult the vii. chapter of Hermann’s “ Manual of the Political Anti- 
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cere, demagogue. So easy is it to adopt the creed of a 
party and to support it most honestly with specious reason- 
ing as the best for the interest of the country ; instead of 
first settling fundamental principles, and then acting with 
a party so far as it is a supporter of those principles, and 
may present the most practicable means of honestly work- 
ing them out. 

But in proportion to the increased prominence and pow- 
er of party combination, will be the temptation to the poli- 
tician to make party the measure of all things, to go for 
first principles only to a party creed, and to sanction at 
least, measures of questionable propriety, for the sake of 
political consistency and party union. And as it is one of 
the noblest sights and most honorable to a nation, to be- 
hold it supporting a statesman independently of party 
views, because his policy, although contravening many 
party or national prejudices, is based upon unquestionable 
and eternal principles of justice and rectitude ; so is it one 
of the most despicable and melancholy pictures, to behold 
a politician courting only party distinction, studying only 
to gratify party ambition, without discrimination devoting 
himself only to party measures, and thus tampering with 
his own conscience, and with the interests of his country. 

Again, the growing extent of a republic naturally pro- 
duces a conflict between expansion and consolidation ; be- 
tween the increased necessity for strong power in the cen- 
tral government, which shall bind firmly together the im- 
mense and complicated machine, and the struggle from the 
more remote parts for equal participation in the common 
administration of affairs; between the maturity, and there- 
fore in some respects superiority, of the elder members, 
and the up-struggling vigor of the younger; between the 
reciprocal jealousy of the different sections lest each should 
obtain undue and controlling influence; and finally, be- 
tween the probable imperfection of the written constitution 
and the unforseen exigencies of extraordinary growth. 

No constitution at its outset can be perfect ; time alone 
can prove if it is nevertheless sufficiently expansive, equal- 
ly to protect and embrace every necessity of the growing 
members, while it continues to give form to the entire bo- 
dy. Tor the constitution of a State must be the natural 
growth of that State’s development, the embodiment of 
the National Idea. If, therefore, it has been conceived up- 
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on too narrow a basis; if it has been conceived as exclud- 
ing or overlooking certain elements of the national charac- 
ter, and the political institutions of the State have been 
modelled according to this imperfect conception, they must 
give way; such a factitious constitution must prove impo- 
tent, and decay before the growth of the real and natural 
constitution: namely, the development of the National 
Idea; which, moreover, may work itself out with terrible 
convulsions, from the mistaken and unsuitable form in 
which it had been compressed. It is not the written con- 
stitution which can secure liberty; but it is the preserva- 
tion of the National Idea, the adherence to the fundamental 
principles in which that Idea is rooted, which can alone 
preserve the constitution inviolate, and invest it with ma- 
jestic authority. So soon as a nation becomes deflected 
from those principles and loses that Idea, its constitution 
has already become changed; and although the written 
document may retain its nominal rank, it is already a dead 
letter,—a titular king divested of prerogatives and domi- 
nion. 

There is another danger to which republics are liable, 
and one which, perhaps, more than any other, tends rapidly 
to deflect the nation from those principles upon which its 
stability depends, and therefore to change and corrupt the 
national idea: it is the ambition for military glory, and its 
inevitable consequent, a desire for conquest. 

It is an ancient and widely-prevalent opinion that re- 
publics are peculiarly liable to this species of ambition. 
Whether this is true or not, asa general proposition, it was 
specifically true of the Grecian republics—whose example, 
probably, gave rise to the opinion—for reasons to be sought 
in their peculiar constitution and position, but which, hap- 
pily, do not exist in the case of our own commonwealth. 
in the Grecian republics the citizens were all trained to 
arms, and supported to an astonishing degree the burden 
of military preparation; because the jealousy naturally ex- 
isting between independent and contiguous states, having 
yet many similar interests bringing them into collision, ren- 
dered each desirous of supremacy; and also because there 
was a less perfectly developed idea of liberty than with us, 
whereby the state imposed incredibly severe burdens upon 
the citizens. And this fostering of the military spirit, which 
accompanied the struggle for supremacy, and the conse- 
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quent desire to possess tributaries, whereby their resources 
might be enlarged, sufficiently accounts for the nailitary 
ambition and desire for conquest which characterized those 
ancient republics. But the states of our confederacy, 
peculiarly united under a common central government— 
not surrounded by independent states competing for supre- 
macy—and possessing, moreover, ample territory for the 
extension and development of every resource, have no na- 
tural incitement to foreign conquest. 

But, however originating, ambition for conquest and mil- 
itary glory is a destroying fever to the republic which it 
has seized. Every successful general is in danger of be- 
coming the people’s idol—a demagogue to be provided for, 
or a dictator who will provide for himself; while faction 
and the popular sentiment of a military republic may drive 
even an honest general to take the liberties of his country 
into his own strong keeping. The appendage of conquered 
provinces which cannot be assimilated or incorporated with 
the conquering republic, must introduce new elements into 
the administration of affairs,—must give undue, and to 
liberty unfavorable, preponderance to the formidable engine 
of military organization,—must impose oppressive burdens 
upon the citizen,—and must exhaust and divert the state 
from that development of her resources in which her chief 
strength and stability lie, and which can only be made in 
its fullest efficiency by cultivating the arts of peace. 

But whatever may be adopted as the philosophical ra- 
tionale of the fact, it is historically true that the entrance 
upon a career of conquest has ever marked the declining 
node of every republic which has ventured upon the ha- 
zardous and ruinous path. Look at the illustrious and ter- 
rible example of ancient Athens. 

This state had reached the culminating point of power 
and glory, when she undertook the immortal, but most fa- 
tal expedition against Syracuse. Not satisfied with the 
supremacy of the sea and the actual Hegemonia of Greece, 
in an evil hour she rejected the wiser counsels of her truer, 
though less able statesmen, and listened to the seducing 
and splendid flatteries of the consummately able, but no 
less unprincipled Alcibiades. The application for assist- 
ance from Egesta, a city of Sicily, then engaged in war 
with its neighbors, afforded a specious pretext for underta- 
king an expedition in which, under the avowed object of 
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aiding their old allies, were veiled the most ambitious de- 
signs of extensive conquest.* No considerations of pru- 
dence could moderate the popular desire for the greater glo- 
ry and power which conquest would confer, or withstand 
the artful appeals of the ambitious Alcibiades; and when 
Nicias, in hope of influencing the people by a more practi- 
cal and tangible argument, laid before them the startling 
estimates of the enormous expense and preparation which 
the expedition would exact, they met the argument by con- 
ferring unlimited authority upon the generals to do what- 
ever might seem necessary for securing the success of the 
Athenian arms. 

Greece never witnessed a more magnificent armament 
than the splendid array which, in all the pomp and pride 
of the most gorgeous and complete equipment, assembled 
the crowds of the Athenian capital, and even strangers, at- 
tracted by the magnitude of the preparations, to behold it 
depart, like some invincible embodiment of war and con- 
quest. At early dawn, upon the day appointed for sailing, 
the road from the capital to the Pireus was thronged with 
eager crowds,—some filled with hope of triumph and glo- 
ry,—some with anxiety and grief for the departure of rela- 
tives never, perhaps, destined to return,—some with des- 
pondency at the distance of the shores which they were 
destined to attack; friends, companions, and _ relatives, 
about to make their final adieus,—strangers, people from 
the country, citizens filled with wonder and speculation. 
But the sight of the numerous and well-appointed ships, 
the multitude of the troops, and the splendor of their arms 
and equipments, filled all hearts with enthusiasm and the 
anticipation of certain glory. When all were embarked 
who were to share in the expedition, and every thing was 
ready for leaving the port, a blast of trumpets gave the 
signal for silence; the last solemn libations (those of the 
chief officers, from costly vessels of gold and silver,) and 
the final prayers were simultaneously performed by the 
whole fleet and the spectators upon shore ; the sacred pean 
swelled in choral chant from the assembled multitudes, and 
the long line of proud and stately ships bore out to sea, to 
join still another addition to their overwhelming force, by 
allies who were to meet them at Corcyra. 


* Thucyd. Hist. Bel. Pelopon. L. vi. c. 6, et seq. 
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The Syracusans were taken almost utterly unprepared, 
from their unwise incredulity respecting the fact of the ex- 
pedition, or its object and magnitude. But the divided 
counsels and delay of the Grecian generals, frustrated the 
success with which the expedition might have been crown- 
ed. Through the changing influence of party faction at 
the capital, Alcibiades, the ablest commander in the expe- 
dition, was soon cited home to stand trial upon charges of 
alleged impiety ; but he deserted to Argos and then to the 
Lacedemonians, and labored with these jealous enemies of 
Athens, to frustrate the expedition which he had been 
so instrumental in forming. Nicias, upon whom (with the 
assistance of Lamachus) devolved the chief conduct of the 
campaign, was unequal to the office of a great general ; 
and the proud beseigers of Syracuse became at length 
themselves beseiged within their own circumvallations. 
Lamachus, who appears to have been a general of great 
courage, but possessing little prominence in history, was 
slain ; thus leaving his colleague entirely dependent upon 
his own resources. Upon the representations of Nicias in 
his despatches, Athens sent him reinforcements under De- 
mosthenes, an able but rash general, who somewhat re- 
trieved the unfortunate affair of the Athenian forces. But 
in fine, after almost incredible sufferings, the Athenians 
were compelled to capitulate; Nicias and Demosthenes 
were treacherously put to death ; and the remains of this 
splendid army melted away in captivity,—crowds of the 
wretched victims perishing in the stone quarries of Sicily, 
under every indignity and misery of the most cruel servi- 
tude. 

Such was the issue of an expedition, which, had it 
proved successful, would probably have changed the whole 
subsequent history of western civilization and _ politics. 
Had Sicily fallen under the dominion of Athens, the subju- 
gation of Carthage and Italy to the same ambitious power 
would have ensued ;* the spread of Athenian democracy in 
Italy, might have given a new form to the advent of Im- 
perial Europe ; the laws of Athens might have been studied 
as the basis of western legislation instead of the institutes 
of Justinian ; and the acute speculations of the schoolmen, 


*Thucyd. Hist. Bel. Pelopon. L. VI. c. 15. Isocrat. Izpi Eiphyng. 
176, § 84. 
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might have assumed new subtlety from their finding ex- 
pression in the wonderful and flexible language of Plato 
and Aristotle. 

Athens could scarcely credit the news of this astounding 
disaster. But although her resources appear to have 
been already taxed to the very last degree ; with the in- 
domitable spirit which became the descendants of the vic- 
tors at Salamis, she astonished Greece by the construction 
of another fleet, the conscription of another army, and her 
almost superhuman efforts to retain her supremacy. Never 
did she appear more wonderful than at this terrible crisis. 
Stripped of her armies, her fleets destroyed, her treasury 
exhausted, her citizens stricken with terror and despond- 
ency, her tributaries ripe for revolt, and surrounded by 
threatening enemies, ready to embrace the opportunity 
of crushing her forever; by the wisest economy and the 
best directed energy, she intrepidly prepared to encoun- 
ter the difficulties of her situation. She resolutely de- 
creed that her losses must be remedied; that she must 
not yield to her calamities; that her allies must not be de- 
serted; that resources must be formed; that a fleet must 
be built.* But despite her heroic efforts, she never recov- 
ered from the desperate wound to which her ambition for 
conquest had exposed her; and although after the battle 
of Mantinea, she again appeared as the first state of Greece, 
she seemed not to have profited by her dreadful experi- 
ence ; but while unable to undertake again such ambitious 
designs, we still find her taxing her energies and resources 
to the utmost to hold tributaries, and to check the rise of 
any other state, however little warranted by her internal 
condition to expect success; and henceforth, amidst per- 
petually increasing corruption, the star of her glory, al- 
though occasionally scintillating with something like pris- 
tine splendor, sunk steadily from the zenith.t 

We would not be misunderstood, as affirming that this 
celebrated expedition was the main cause of Athenian 
decline. But it was an index of the fatal corruption in her 
system, and deserves profound attention as to its origin es- 


* Thueyd. Hist. Bel. Pelopon. L. VIII. ¢. 1. 

¢ For many disastrous consequences of the Athenian military am- 
bition, (as well as for various corruptions in the Republic,) see Iso- 
crat. IIspi Eiphvns. 
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pecially, in illustration of the evilsof demagogy. In other 
words, the thirst for conquest in a republic, is a fatal sign 
of the corruption working within, and so far progressed as 
to be, perhaps, remediless, since that very sign itself is a 
consuming cancer. It was her system of insatiable con- 
quest which tended greatly to destroy the liberties of Rome, 
and to subject her to her dictators, her triumvirate, her 
emperors, the miserable tyranny of her pretorian guards, 
and her humiliating conquest by barbarian invaders. 

The continuance of a foreign war by a republic for a 
length of time, tends directly to foster and extend among 
her citizens a military spirit. The actual horrors of war 
are not realized in the peacefulness of their own territories; 
and hence the stirring bulletins of battles and victories 
glitter at home with double splendor. As long as the re- 
sources of the state can possibly bear it, recession will not 
be tolerated ;—conquest alone can satisfy ; while the attrac- 
tion of the distant battle field will draw off the young and 
ardent, who should be the sinews of the republic at home; 
and constant necessity for the conscription of new legions 
will exhaust the country, and return to it for its strong and 
hardy citizens, the needy wrecks of war, the pensioner, the 
profligate, the restless, and the turbulent. Continued success 
will stimulate the appetite for conquest ; reverse and disas- 
ter will goad on the national pride to efface the stain from 
their tarnished arms. And whenever or however, in the 
course of events, the action of parties becomes based upon 
military politics, nothing short of an actual interposition 
from Heaven can avert the inevitable destruction of the 
fundamental Idea of Liberty. Witness Rome. Remember 
Marius and Scylla. Forget not the field of Philippi. We 
have ample cause for thanksgiving—not so much that our 
arms have been victorious in Mexico—(great as is the 
gratitude which this demands,) as that the war itself is at 
an end. 

What then, are the principles in which our Nationa. 
[pea is rooted ; and which it becomes us earnestly to con- 
sider as the foundation of national stability ? 

The most general formula in which that idea itself may 
be expressed, is a Polity whose fundamental Principle is 
RaTiona or well-regulated Liberty. That is, as the force 
of terms implies, a constitution in which the just ratio be- 
tween every member and function is properly preserved, so 
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that the free action of each in its proper sphere is secured ; 
none encroaching or being encroached upon, but each part 
contributing to the healthy action of the whole, and the 
whole to the well-being of every single part. 

This at once presents the conception—not of independ- 
ent and agglomerated parts, whose individual freedom is 
limited by the common utility which has drawn them to- 
gether, but—of a complete organism, in which every inter- 
dependent member and function is developed under the 
principle which constitutes the nature (and hence produces 
the homogeneousness,) of the organized product. 

Hence immediately arises the idea of the State; and ac- 
cording to the character of the formative principle under 
which its members and functions are developed, so will the 
form of the State be more or less despotic or free. 

In a State whose formative principle is rational liberty, 
the right of the citizen reciprocally to govern as well as to 
be governed* is fundamentally and essentially involved in 
that principle itself ; which right it is one of the prime func- 
tions aud duties of legislation to protect and regulate. The 
whole administration of the State—which inits widest sense 
embraces the three branches of deliberative, executive and 
judicial—is the concrete or practical development and ap- 
plication of the formative principle to the rights and duties 
of the citizen. And the political independence of the citi- 
zent is determined by the degree in which as a member of 
the State he participates in its powers. 

Hence the administration of the government is in some de- 
gree, as Aristotle says, the life of the State,} and hence again 
the security of the State against usurpation and injustice, 
must greatly lie in the supremacy of the law,$ to which 
ruler and subject are equally responsible ; and whose pow- 
er, resembling the temperance of Plato, according to his 
beautiful simile,|| should pervade the State like a perfect 
harmony, uniting weak and strong, by vigor and wisdom, 
beneath the concord of its rule. 

But in the conception of the State there are two extremes 


* Tsocrat. Tavaye. 63, § 105, Arist. Polit. ITI. 7. 
1 


¢t Hermann’s Political Antiq. of Greece, c. III. § 51. 

} Arist. Pol. IV 77, Isocrat. ’Apsor. 142, § 14. 

§ Herod. vii, 104. Plat. De. Repub. ix, 590. Plat. De Legg iii, 700; iv, 
714; vi, 762. Arist. Polit. iii, 11; iv, 4, 6. 

|| Plato de Repub. IV. 432- 
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to be avoided ; the Greek republies proceeded to one, the 
tendency of our own commonwealth is strongly towards 
the other. The error of the Greek republicsalluded to, was 
the abuse of the principle, whieh is expressed by Aristotle,* 
that the State is antecedent to the individual, and that the 
latter is therefore born at once into relations towards the for- 
mer, which modify his whole existence. The Greek sys- 
tems of politics pressed this principle to an extreme, which 
allowed the individual no just or protected existence, but as 
absolutely subjected to the State; and hence as possessing 
no natural rights, except what he derived civilly from the 
State itself. The consequence was, that the State alone 
was the object of every political system ; and the personality 
of the citizen being thus merged into his political connec- 
tion with the State, the latter exercised over its subject a 
real despotism, which was most unfavorable to personal 
virtue and political integrity. 

In modern systems the State makes the rights of the in- 
dividual an object of due regarc, and doesnot merely merge 
them into the general interests of the commonwealth. But 
the danger towards which we tend is to give undue promi- 
nence to the independent existence of the citizen,—to re- 
gard the commonwea!'th too much as a mere aggregate of 
independent, consentient wills—to lose sight of the State as 
an organism of which the citizen is a natural member—and 
thus to risk the encouragement of faction, the weakening 
of union, the confusion of liberty with licence, and the sub- 
jection of law to the will of the majority. 

Either extreme has a tendency to the same results—a 
struggle between oligarchy and democracy, and the ulti- 
mate subjection of the State and of true liberty, to the sel- 
fish rule of unjust partisans or unscrupulous demagogues. 

But if the well-balanced preservation in its purity of the 
national idea—rational liberty, is a fundamental political 
principle upon which the stability of the commonwealth de- 
pends; the preservation of this principle itself, which in- 
volves the freedom of the citizen in the supremacy of law, 
is rooted in a still deeper and more elementary idea ; and 
this is, the character of the citizen. ~ 

In vain will a state be fenced with the bulwarks of in- 
vincible arms, of a faultless constitution, and of perfect 


*Arist, Pol. i 2. 
14° 
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laws, if her chief security be wanting—the virtue of the 
citizen. Deficient in this, she may be impregnable without; 
but the deadly seeds of dissolution and ruin are too surely 
maturing their fatal fruit within. 

But the best citizens are not necessarily found where the 
most accurate laws exist, as in the wise language of Iso- 
crates*—“ it is not from these that there proceeds increase 
of virtue, but from the habits of daily life; for the mass 
come forth agreeably to those habits and morals in which 
they may be educated: since, at least, the multitude and 
accuracy of the laws isa sign of the bad condition of the 
State ; because being placed as mounds to crime, it becomes 
necessary that many laws should be imposed. But it be- 
comes not those who are properly governed to fill their por- 
ticos with laws, but to possess justice in their souls ; for not 
by decrees, but by moral habits are States rendered prospe- 
rous: for those who are badly reared dare to violate the 
most accurately written laws; but those who are well edu- 
cated will willingly abide by the simplest.” 

By education, we must remember, that the Greek states- 
men and philosophers, however imperfect and narrow their 
actual views from want of the light of Revelation, yet, ab- 
stractly, meant a more comprehensive conception than is 
generally entertained—with sorrow be it spoken—by large 
masses in our own enlightened day. They regarded it as 
comprehending the whole eultivated development of the 
moral as well as the intellectual being ; as embracing every 
thing which would make the best citizen as well as the 
wisest man. In this sense what an aspect of vital import- 
ance does it assume, in a state where the wisdom and vir 
tue of the citizens alone can make their constitutional su- 
premacy itself subject to law and justice; from whose tri- 
bunal their responsibility will not seek to shrink, and from 
the violation of whose principles they will conscientously 
abstain, in the equal bearing of necessary burdens, and par- 
ticipation of common and unmonopolized privileges. 

It is from this pomt of view, that the science of politics 
appears in its full grandeur and overwhelming importance. 
Created for the social and political state, in which alone 
the end of his nature can be fulfilled, in the full develop- 
ment and cultivation of his whole being,* man can find lit. 


* Isocrat, "A psor. 147, § 40. 
+ Arist. Ethic. Nicom. !. Polit. passim 
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tle worthy of his energetic attention upon earth, [his per- 
sonal salvation excepted,| in comparison with that science 
to which all others are subservient, which includes every 
end of his art and knowledge, and which has for its own 
ultimate scope the perfection of an immortal being. 'The 
grand and fendusenta) problem of politics—and be it re- 
membered that we use this term in no narrow, sectarian and 
perverted sense, but in the full magnitude which the in- 
creased light from Christianity gives to the ancient Greek 
term,—the very subject-matter, then, of politics, is em- 
braced in the all-important query, how is the immortal 
creature, the déavarov Zdov rodurixév, to receive that highest 
development, which will best prepare him for the everlast- 
ing citizenship to which he is destined? 

The soul can find no satisfaction, no ¢éA0-, no rsAsiav ed- 
damoviav, to her ever-onward grasping after knowledge and 
perfection, but in the final cause of her existence ; the God 
who has created every thing for himself. ‘The individual 
cannot exist, cannot be developed as a social being without 
the family; the family can possess no sure and perfect de- 
velopment without the state, which includes all the ends of 
the family existence, and proposes still higher ones of its 
own,—having in view the most perfect earthly condition of 
man, and the most favorable circumstances under which 
his whole nature can manifest, and mature, and employ its 
powers. And the state itself into which the family cirele 
out-widens, is but a greater circle in the harmonious con- 
stitution of the universe, preparing its subjects for the still 
grander circle of the eternal sodvrzia, into which their citi- 
zenship and existence is to be merged. 

Hence the true idea of liberty. Not the greatest indivi- 
dual unrestraint compatible with the safety and peace of 
the state ; but that condition in which man can most per- 
fectly fulfil the ends of his creation. Absolute individual 
unrestraint is an impossibility. Were the necessary and 
natural limitations of family and state removed from the 
individual, and was he placed at once in maturity in the 
world,—the very elements and the physical obstacles of 
our planet,—nay, his own finitude of nature, would effec- 
tually control him. And if his reason was unperverted, 
she would herself impose the barriers of her laws to his 
unbounded license. But, born by nature in a condition 
where he is by nature included in family and state, they 
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can no more be said to form checks to his true and natural 
liberty, than his want of wings to his physical, or his want 
of an archangel’s intellect to his mental freedom. ‘These 
only show that his liberty has a nature,—that it — 
inherent laws of its own, as does every subject of creative 
power; and henee, it is by the preservation of that nature 
and its laws, that its true character is preserved ; and a 
violation of them would destroy real liberty, and make it 
an abortion or a monster, Subjected to the will of a mere 
despot, the nature of man’s liberty would be violated in the 
repression of its true end—the just development of all the 
faculties of his being. But it would be equally violated if 
he were left to the absolute license of his passions, or his 
mere animal volition undirected by reason; for he would 
not then be at liberty to develope his whole nature in the 
just ratio of his several faculties, 

And hence, as the nominal freeman, whose nature has 
not received its proper development morally, intellectually, 
or politically, does not possess liberty, but is a demon of 
lust and blood and superstition and rapine, when the guid- 
ing hand of law and reason is withdrawn ; so the natural 
or legal slave, born into a condition which determines the 
nature of his development and consequently of his liberty ; 
under the protection of that law and justice which sancti- 
fies the natural rights of every class, is more of a freeman 
than the mad slaves of fanaticism and ignorance, who 
would violate his natural condition and make him tenfold 
more the devilish bondsman of iniquity and lawlessness 
than themselves, 

Perfect liberty then, being such a development of man 
as has been stated, must be, like constitutions, the growth 
of time and the offspring of maturity, It cannot be con- 
ferred upon those who are unfit for it; for it is the just 
development of the highest faculties of man’s nature, And 
as a state of liberty is necessary for the perfection of the 
political creature—the déavarov Ziov vodurméy as we have 
already called him; so that state itself can only spring 
from the development of that being morally, intellectually 
and politically, in his progression towards the end of exis- 
tence, 

The very problem which we have stated as the funda- 
mental query of political science, can only be comprehended 
and answered by man in a high state of development and 
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cultivation; a state which itself involves the idea of liber- 
ty. And hence this problem again revolves itself into a 
query of a different and bi-membral form. What is the 
most perfect form, or condition, or development of liberty; 
and how is it to be preserved? The reply to the first 
member of the query would involve an extended investi- 
gation of political science itself, or an inquiry into the 
State, its nature and functions in a free commonwealth, 
with a view of the reciprocal duties of ruler and governed 
in such a polity. This would embrace all the pregnant 
questions of the origin and idea of the state, of liberty, of 
law, and their development in a free form; the questions 
of representation and legislation, of political economy, of 
education and religion and the relations of the state there- 
to, with the numerous points involved in each of those 
topics. ‘These questions we do not here enter upon, be- 
cause we are not discussing the perfection or defects of our 
national institutions, as tried by the standard of ideal per- 
fection. 'They are grander, vaster, more majestic than 
any thing the ancient statesmen ever dreamed possible of 
the development of human liberty and nationality. It re- 
mains to be seen if virtue and justice shall preserve them; 
or if the last hope of human freedom in an experiment 
which can never be repeated, is destined to perish before 
the blighting simoom of corruption, injustice, usurpation, 
selfishness and fanaticism. The reply to the second mem- 
ber of the query [how is liberty to be preserved ?] would 
resolve itself into the ultimate investigation of the forma- 
tion of the character of the citizen. And this naturally 
brings us back to the topic of education, whence this por- 
tion of our remarks diverged. 'This topic it is not our in- 
tention here to discuss; but we cannot forbear expressing 
profound astonishment at the extraordinary oversight 
which every where presents itself throughout our land in 
one portion at least of the college course. 

There may be causes (scarcely sufficient reasons) for our 
not finding Professorships of Political Science, although 
there is nothing which could be urged against them which 
would not apply with increased force against the recognized 
chairs of Moral Philosophy and History. Either of these, 
dissevered from christianity and political philosophy, is 
hollow, useless, unmeaning vanity, instead of being pre 
eminently connected with the most vital realities of practi- 
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eal life. How can history, for instance, be forced from the 
sphere of moral teaching? And yet is it not sometimes 
reduced to the mere quackery of a bare record of certain 
occurrences? It is, then, worse than quackery—it is inju- 
rious fraud upon the student, who is misled and deceived 
as to its true nature and importance. It must lead to the 
highest moral teaching in the course of its natural develop- 
ment. If looked at from merely one limited point of view, 
it must be totally misunderstood. But it must be regarded 
both subjectively, or as the development from within of the 
life of nations, and objectively, as the record of that devel- 
opment; and while under the tormer view, regard is had to 
the principles or causes from which the various pheno- 
mena of national life arise; and under the latter view, 
a clear narrative is necessary of those phenomena, with 
their relations to, and influence upon, each other, as far 
as externally exhibited. These two views must be uni- 
ted, and there must be shown the relation of the phe- 
nomenal life of nations to the causes of its growth, de- 
cline, change, and varied exhibitions, both internal and in 
relation to external or foreign states, out of which naturally 
springs the deduction from that past philosophical history of 
those general or special lessons and principles applicable to 
the events or policy of any subsequent period or nation, 
and hence, necessarily, political philosophy arises, which 
belongs to the highest domains of moral teaching. 

But the oversight to which we had special reference ap- 
pears in the course of classical studies. Are our profes- 
sors in this department required, or even expected, to com- 
ment upon their text books—not merely with a view to 
philological knowledge, but to develope and illustrate the 
great principles and lessons which are stored in the mines 
of ancient wisdom? An examination of any college cata- 
logue containing the prescribed course of study, will prove 
that it is impossible they should. We confine ourselves par- 
ticularly now to Greek, as being the richest and most im- 
portant language. Selections from the Poets, occasionally 
an ill-selected dialogue of Plato, possibly some portion of 
the Orators or Historians, form all that is brought before the 
youth in a department replete to overflowing with know- 
ledge of inestimable character to the young man whom 
education must form to be the wise guardian of his coun- 
try’s liberties. 
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The highest advantage of classical study to the young, 
consists in their finding in the pages of the ancients almost 
every great principle in morals or politics which can ever 
occupy the human mind, discussed with consummate abil- 
ity, in a form which frees them from the prejudices, associ- 
ations, and technicalities, whereby they are obscured and 
affected in discussions treating them in connection with 
prevailing opinions and controversies. It is, therefore, from 
antiquity that the young can be taught to draw the clear- 
est principles and the wisest lessons of experience, in a 
form free indeed from the difficulties we have mentioned 
as attending any presentation of them in a modern form, 
but at the same time as real principles, of daily use and 
application in the ever-varying circumstances of time and 
place. Is the splendid majesty of a Greek tragedy, with 
the elegant and useful ssthetic culture which it supplies, 
to be weighed for a moment, in the education of one who 
is to govern and be governed as a freeman, against the stu- 
dy of the “Politics” of the profoundest political thinker 
who ever lived, or the “Peloponnesian War” of tne wisest 
and most able historian? How few young men ever ob- 
tain a glimpse, from their college course, ot the vast prac- 
tical importance, in this point of view, of the literature of 
the ancients! 

Requiring (as we believe the Greek ever must, should 
full justice be done it,) the exclusive devotion of a profes- 
sor, the treasures of Grecian wisdom, in the hands of an 
enthusiastic teacher, competent to comment as a philoso- 
pher and a statesman, would prove the most powerful, im- 
portant and practical instrument in the education of the 
youth of a free State. A knowledge of the mere instru- 
ment—the language and criticism—is indispensable; but 
it is the least part, the mere rudimental preparation, for a 
professorship of Greek. 'There have been hundreds, scho- 
lars, too, learned in all the pedantry of philology, who have 
yet never dreamed that their art was vain, because they 
made the means the end, and held it not subservient to 
something higher. It is absolutely necessary that the stu- 
dent be taught the principles of correctly construing and of 
mastering the language; but itis infinitely more important 
that he be taught how to use this key. A course of reci- 
tation in the “ Politics” of Aristotle, (for instance,) by ques- 
tion and answei, and comment and lecture, having refer- 
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ence to principles which must be ever true, and therefore 
ever applicable in all time, would be more valuable to the 
young citizen throughout his entire life, than all the ele- 
=> and polish of the Grecian drama, too often, alas! 
orgotten within a few fleeting years. Thus initiated into 
Grecian literature, if the citizen neglected to prosecute it, 
or even forgot its majestic and melodious tones, he would 
still bear with him a light and an echo from the olden 
wisdom which would often arm him with the philosophy 
of experience, and guide him with the beacon of principle. 
And the experience drawn from the statesman-like Thucy- 
dides, or the principles established ~¢ the reason and phi- 
losophy of Plato and Aristotle, would become doubly valu- 
able when enlightened and guided, as they should be, by 
the spirit of Christianity. 

The free citizen, who in his different relations to the 
state, is both ruler and subject, the administrator and the 
object of the laws, must bear the sacred palladium Justice,* 
and Mercy in his own bosom, as the protection of the rights 
of others, and the security of his own fidelity to legal au- 
thority. And as, although all the attributes of Deity are 
equally glorious, yet in the eyes of imperfect mortals, Jus- 
tice must appear the most majestic, as Mercy is the most 
resplendent ;+ so that citizen will never be filled with the 
full dignity of those virtues, who does not revere them in 
the Being who is at once their fountain and perfection. 
Imbued with a sense of dependance upon God ; recognizing 
Him as the Arbiter of Nations, who establishes and de- 
stroys; guided by the lofty principles of God’s Revelation; 
and possessing a solemn consciousness of accountability to 
an unerring and inevitable Tribunal ; the christian citizen 
will be immeasurably elevated abv-ve the corruption of the 
seducing demagogue, the temptations of party faction, the 
lure of false ambition, or the forgetfulness of sacred duty. 
Just and virtuous in every relation of life, he will in some 
degree fulfil the description which was given of one of the 
noblest citizens—that “he was attached to his family, as if 
he had no friends; to his friends, as if he had no family ; 


* The Greek Poets might be copiously quoted in illustration of the sen- 
timent, to 7 nothing of other Greek authorities. 
Méustratele piadoso y clemente, porque annque los atributos de Dios 


todos son ignales, mas resplandege y campea 4 nuestro ver el de la miser- 
icordia que el de la justicia. Don Quijote. p. ii. c. xlii. 
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and to his country, as if he had no friends or relations.” 
And should he be called to fulfil the highest functions of 
the citizen, as statesman, no plausible expediency will ever 
delude him from inflexible principle,—no party support or 
clamor will ever deflect him from righteous duty,—no 
worldly ambition will ever blind him to sacred justice. 
Knowing that the glory and safety of the republic lies in 
peace, and in the virtue of her citizens; he will promote 
the arts of one, and the cultivation of the other, by every 
effort of administration which can foster the former, and 
enlighten and purify the latter, And not neglecting to 
afford in his own person an example to those who are called 
upon to obey; he will educate his children as those des- 
tined to succeed his own generation in the support of tht 
republic ; that they may not, like charlatans, first learn 
political wisdom in the stormy arena of party and ephemeral 
politics ; but may possess principles deduced from the wis- 
dom of ages,—rooted in the sanctions of religion,—and 
worthy the man who bears in his bosom the conscious dig- 
nity of his membership in a free commonwealth. And yet, 
throughout all, he will be influenced by the high consider- 
ation that man is intended for a loftier destiny than earth, 
—for an infinitely more dignified and noble membership 
in a commonwealth which is Eternal, and whose seat is 
the home of God. With citizens actuated by such prin- 
ciples, a republic may bid defiance to time, and inscribe 
ImmorTAL upon her annals. J. W. M. 
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Art. VII.—Re vicious Instruction or SLAves. 

1. Twelfth Annual Report of the Liberty County Associa- 
tion for the Instruction of Slaves, 1847. 

2. Correspondence in the Charlesion Mercury between 
“ Many Citizens” and Rev. Mr. Adger. 1847. 


Many truths lose their force by repetition. Some of the 
profoundest maxims are daily repeated without elicit- 
ing a single reflection, or exciting to one action, predi- 
cated on their importance. With the same facility, and 
from like causes the most absurd fallacies live protract- 
ed lives without question or denial :—Magna est veritas et 
prevalebit, exclaims every third man who makes a stump 
speech, or writes an essay; though if he attempted to sus- 
tain his position by statistics, he would find them, as in 
most other cases, as numerous against his proposition as for 
it. He would perceive, that halt of the common adages of 
life are as baseless as the hopes of a legalist, or the apostolic 
line of succession. But men do not examine, and there is 
no quality of mind rarer than that spirit of investigation, 
which Bentham preached and very few practice. They 
were wiser who wrote, that “Truth is found at the bottom 
of a well ;” the lighter fallacy floats to the surface, and man, 
too indolent to draw from greater depths, drinks on with 
the complacent satisfaction that is said to exist in the resi- 
dents at a Chalybeate spring, or the Londoner, whom Dele- 
van and dead rats never can convince, but that Thames 
water is the purest on earth. There is no question in sci- 
ence, morals, or philosophy in which this is more apparent 
than that of social order, and the rights of man. There is 
no topic in which the premise has been so universally begg- 
ed, and the conclusion so universally absurd. For seventy- 
two years we have listened with grave faces, and quiescent 
risibles to the ad captandum assertion, that “all men are 
created equal,” really persuading ourselves, that it is an as- 
certained fact, in the very face of contradicting reason, ex- 
perience and observation. “The inalienable rights,” are as 
seriously alluded to as if they had an existence ; and “right 
reason,” the most undefined of all verbal imposture, is ap- 
pealed to, as the conclusive foundation of this puerile card 
house of rickety abstractions. If the world had continued 
as wise as our judicious ancestors, and reserved these crotch- 
ets for the decoration of oratory and the rounding of pe- 
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riods, there would have been little need of interrupting a 
pleasant delusion ; but when the vicious and designing use 
them with the weak and unweary, to upturn what is valu- 
able and wise, like other time-honored fallacies, they must 
be weighed in the balances. We presume few men ever 
lived who would have been more averse to any practical 
appropriation of his sayings, than good Mr. Thomas Jeftfer- 
son, a statesman too wise not to perceive that any approach 
to social equality would soon carry the world bac’ to the 
darkness of the iron ages, where barbarism only failed to 
steep the earth in utter night, because of the conservative 
influences of more iron feudalism, and the inequalities of 
fantastic chivalry. ‘The preposterous idea, that large mass- 
es of depraved men, could ever live together without the 
stringent bonds of successive gradations, having the main 
governing strength in the apex, was never generated in so 
profound a mind. Utopian theorists may amuse themselves 
with such dreams, if they choose to imagine what man 
might have been had Adamcontinued sinless ; and design- 
ing demagogues understand fully the importance of per- 
suading voters into imaginary positions, in which they are 
most accessible to imposition and fraud. But the intelli- 
gent and honest searcher into what is possible and practi- 
cal in the improvement and happiness of his kind, recogni- 
zes as a great fact against which it is vain to argue, that in 
time whose histor y is chronicled, society has ever been di- 
vided into the two great classes, the served and the servers ; 

the capitalist and the operative, to speak in modern phra- 
seology, or master and slave, to use the language of truth, 
and words which convey the real idea intended, and the 
fact as it exists. It is vain to imagine it can be otherwise, 

unless the dreams of Chrisi’s personal reign are to be real- 

ized; nor can it ever be desirable ; for with social equality, 
would come a period to all progress in the moral and intel- 
lectual man; the decay ofart, and science and the retrogra- 
dation of civilization ; if it did not result in a failure to pro- 
duce enough to support the present inhabitants of the globe, 
not the least probable of its effects. If then it itis an imevi- 
table feature of social existence, that a large portion of the 
race must be hewers of wood and carriers of water, (and we 
shall take it for granted until an instance to the contrary is 
adduced,) it becomes a serious question, whether political 
freedom adds any thing to the happiness of the social slave ; 
or on the contrary, if it is not a mockery of his fate, and a 
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bitter aggravation of the degradation of his position. It is 
a modern invention, the result, we fear, not of philanthropy, 
but of cold-blooded calculation, as heartless as Mr. Abbott’s 
estimate of the amount of a child’s gratitude to his parent.* 
T wo or three centuries ago, England took the initiatory, and 
abolished relations, which if they possessed the element of 
eupidity, yet mingled with it many loftier principles, now 
almost unknown. ‘The serf is a free citizen ; the clansman 
has no chief; loyalty is measured by its wages, and love 
is liquidated in current coin. Yet even now, the wearied 
heart turns back from the eternal selfishness of to-day, and 
seeks temporary relief in tales of a purer faith, when man 
had other Gods than dollars, and could find a better im- 
pulse for devotion to his fellow than money ; and the doubt- 
ing mind, more than half distrusting the self gratulatory 
odes of this restless age, looks lingeringly back to feudalism, 
as to a high fortress, whose safety has been left to wander 
in paths growing daily more slippery and unsafe. 

It requires no deep investigation of English literature to 
feel that this is so. Few of her thinking men are prepared 
to answer in the affirmative the question, whether the 
children of the soil are wiser, better or happier, than when 
God’s natural order of dependence and support, faith and 
obedience, loyalty and protection, love, service and mutual 
interest, smoothed and softened the relations between the 
lord and his serf; now exchanged for the cold, hard cal- 
culating system which impels the capitalist to grind from 
the slave of necessity, the utmost labor for the least price, 
and the grasping, envious operative, to render the smallest 
return his abject state will dare. In vain does parliament 
raise committees, and take evidence, and make regulations ; 
a false philosophy and a false philanthropy have opened 
wide, floodgates never to be closed unless in blood. The 
personal ties between the two great divisions are gone; 
the individuality of government is lost; the close proximi- 
ty and familiar relations of the governed and the ruler, 
carrying aid, justice and sympathy into the minute details 
of every separate case, is merged in legislation for masses, 
generalized into tyranny, and oppressive in its indiscrimi- 
nate, literal application. It is no enviable state, when mo- 
ney and labor are utterly opposed in interest and at open 
war. How long a large standing army,—a wealthy landed 


*“ The Child at home”—Am. Tr. Soc. Ed.; p. 85 et seq. 
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interest and a stupendous debt, in which the great body of 
the capitalists are concerned, will keep together these jar- 
ring elements, is a question time only can solve. How 
long it will be before a dense population, and unfettered 
radicalism will force our brethren of the free States to ex- 
amine the workings of this anomalous system, will depend 
principally upon the ability of the slave States to preserve 
that political scheme which unites the interests of wealth 
and labor; discards the delusive mockery of personal free- 
dom to the social slave; fosters the faith and loyalty of 
dependence and command, and retains the lingering rem- 
nants of that high chivalry which threw its pure light 
over the darkest ages of the world, and may, as she has 
done before, cover with the egis of her unselfish shield, the 
sisters who have repaid her faith with treason, and her 
loyalty with hate. If ever the incendiary fury of remorse- 
less and bloodthirsty fanatics abroad, or the shortsighted 
calculations of “Poor Richard” philosophers, urged by the 
demon of utility at home, should induce the South, in an 
evil hour, to surrender this only great conservative princi- 
ple of our government, then the days of the Republic are 
numbered; and the North will find that vast masses of 
masterless slaves can make the worst of tyrants; and that 
agrarian despotism is the sure instrument of anarchial 
misery and relentless barbarism. A wide field yet to be 
filled up with surplus population ; the lingering remnants 
of a more massive social fabric; and still more, the influ- 
ence and example of the slave holding States, yet afford 
safety and hope. But in the day that these cease to exert 
their influence, either by a mad abandonment of the pa- 
triarchal system, or a severance of this Union, the North 
is left with the alternative of a strong government anda 
standing army on the one hand, or all the debasing cor- 
ruptions of anarchy on the other, Solemnly believing as 
we do, that our system of modern feudalism, combining 
all that is valuable in that old fortress of strength, and all 
that is worth retaining in the newer views of political liber- 
ty, is the only one which promises safety in the present 
and stability in the future ; we esteem it a duty to leave all 
the half way compromises of expediency, necessity and com- 
pulsion, and occupy what we hold to be the true position,— 
that, as society and man are now constituted, it is for both 
the two classes, the wisest and best system human inge- 
*15 
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nuity has yet designed, whether viewed physically, moral- 
ly, socially, politically, or religiously. 

We, therefore, care nothing about the argument based 
on the impossibility of any present change; we do not 
wish to inquire into the effect of yielding at a blow one 
thousand millions worth of property; we ask not the 
consequences to the free States, to England, to all Europe 
of the failure of one cotton crep, much less of years on 
years of failure which would ensue; we spurn the mise- 

rable slang about the relative cheapness of free labor, as 
we do the mercenary spirit which spawned it. We main- 
tain the institution of slavery as the natural order of socie- 

ty; as the safeguard of true liberty; as ennobling in its 
influences, and elevating alike to the master and the slave; 

the only system now left which can save the world, (hu- 
manly speaking,) from that vile, degrading triumph of 
selfishness, which the devotees of Mammon preach, as the 
only true good. As such, we value, and honor, and love 
it. And as such, we have long thought we were false to 
ourselves, our slaves, and the posterity of both, when we 
condescended to argue the point at all. ‘To the anti-chris- 
tian movement now pressing against us, we should say, 
“while you only talk, we are satisfied. To the first overt 
act, we oppose the only argument we have for you”—that 
“ ultima ratio regum,” which, however fashionable to de- 
cry, is often more efficient and healthy than the vaunted 
moral suasion, whose advocates are hasty to correct God 
and his inspired servants, whether they ordain death for 
murder, or the rod for a spoiled child. 

But though we regard the bayonet, as the proper and 
legitimate argument to all foreigners who intermeddle with 
our government and property, we are far from being averse 
to a full and free discussion of every thing connected with 
it, among ourselves. We fear nothing from such a course. 
It will only serve to show to us our weak points, the 
better to guard them ;—our defects, to remedy them, our 
errors to reform. If our system can be improved, let us 
improve it. If we have not fully done our duty, let us be- 
gin at once. The advantage we have assigned to domestic, 
over social slavery, in that sympathy and unity of interest, 
which softens, instead of hardening, the relations arising in 
the contact of capital and labor, must certainly be im- 
mensely increased, when is added, the sympathies and af 
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fections of a common faith; the equal heart-union, in a 
common love, and the glorious hopes of a common and 
equal blessedness, through a common Saviour. 

The religious instruction of our slaves, does not therefore 
urge itself, as a high and important duty, upon the chris- 
tian alone. Every patriot and philosopher must feel, that 
in fostering this work, he is making broader, the founda- 
tions of that fabric, which has hitherto given us liberty, 
without license ; republicanism without democracy; ac- 
tion, when necessary, without mobs, and servants who are 
not likely to become our masters. No time can be more favor- 
able than the present, for the consideration of these topics. 
When blood thirsty fanatics are at the height of their mad 
attempts to incite to crime, and foster, and encourage the 
darkest enormities, it well becomes the chivalry of the 
South, to show itself above the upstart cries of knaves. and 
the silly cant of fools. Let us examine the path of duty 
and tread it calmly, and fearlessly, without turning aside 
from known and positive obligations, though these blood- 
hounds bay us, at a respectful distance it is true, but with 
all the pertinacity engendered by envy and discontent. 

To the Christian the subject is far more fu!l of high and 
holy reflections. The motives to action on his part, are 
measured by lines extending into eternity; and in the 
word of inspiration he finds precept, and example, not only 
to warrant him in the relations he holds, but which cast 
upon him responsibilities he dares not neglect. It is matter 
of wonder and amazement, that it is only within a few 
years we have awakened to the true aspect of this question. 
But we must remember that for many centuries the church 
has slept, neglectful of her great mission. Only recently 
has she been aroused, to feel that the last command of her 
master was no idle saying, but a positive injunction. We 
are only now fully sensible, that we may not sit under the 
droppings of the sanctuary, and impart nothing of our 
abundance to the destitute, and the ignorant. We cannot 
now be satisfied, that Christ’s banner waves freely over our 
own land. We would display the emblazoned cross to the 
world, and see it float triumphant over his promised King- 
dom. The Missionary now carries his Master’s message to 
“earth’s remotest bounds,” and the awakened Heralds press 
forward in greater numbers than the still niggard church 
will send. The neophite, before he buckles on his armor, 
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asks anxiously, and willingly, if his duty is notin the wide 
field of the yet darkened world. It is subject for praise, 
and thankfulness, Yet long after this aroused action in 
the church, the South looked listlessly on the field in their 
very midst;—near at hand, easy of access, ready for the 
reaper, but there were no laborers to enter. God in his 
good Providence has brought these heathen to our very 
doors ;—they are around our very hearth stones, and in 
our dwellings, with relations existing between us, which 
unless the Bible is a fable and its teachings but the com- 
mandments of men, devolve upon us obligations and duties 
as solemn and responsible as those we owe to our children. 
These duties have been presented and pressed upon us by 
an able hand in another periodical,* and it is difficult to 
see, how the Christian can excuse their neglect to his con- 
science and his God, That the negro race is eminently 
religious in their tendencies, is exhibited in the fact, that 
they must and will have some system of belief and worship, 
If you provide no healthy spiritual food, they will revel 
in the garbage of the grossest superstition. If no instruc- 
tors be given, capable of pointing them to the truth, they 
will find themselves, “ blind leaders of the blind,” who will 
carry them into miry places, infinitely worse than the 
darkness of their ancestral idolatry, They are taught, that 
the darkest crimes are meritorious, that guilt is purity, and 
sin obedience ;—all the blackness of African superstition, 
impresses itself on some faint outlines of Christianity, ac- 
quired from attending sermons prepared wholly for the 
whites, and they sin on, to the verge of eternity, deluded 
into the belief, that they are in the narrow way which 
leads to life. That there are many exceptions to this pic- 
ture, and particularly in the cities, we freely and thankfully 
admit; but few of those, familiar with the great mass of 
the laboring population, will deny its accuracy, And these 
are of our own household, by whose labor we profit, the 
sources of our wealth, the nurses and companions of our 
children, the watchers by the bed of sickness, often the 
mourners by the couch of death. They are given to us; 
and so far as their temporal wants, and even happiness, 
can be attained by solicitious care, I fearlessly assert that 
no body of men on earth discharge the duty so fully, and 


* Presbyterian Reyiew, No, 1. p, 63, 
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so faithfully, as the Southern planters. But the immortal 
soul has, until very recently, been almost as much forgot- 
ten, as if they were the beasts that perish. Now, a better 
day has dawned upon us ;—we are at length awaking to 
the solemn obligations devolved upon us by relations so 
peculiar, and as I trust without forgetting the yet benighted 
world abroad, we are recognizing the heathen, whom 
God’s prov idence has brought to our doors. 

The report at the head of this article, and the excite- 
ment in Charleston, indicated by the correspondence al- 
luded to, exhibit something of the spirit now rising in the 
South. The reports from Liberty county, through a series 
of twelve years, show an increasing conviction that the 
experiment there instituted, is successful. That souls 
have been brought into the ark of safety, and Christ’s 
church extended, is all the evidence the Christian needs to 
convince him. But even to the worldly and indifferent, 
these reports present evidence which must satisfy them, 
that the progress of vital and genuine Christianity carries 
with it a blessing. It is true, reason would point to such 
a conclusion, even if experience had not journeyed to it. 
The Gospel preaches a pure and healthy morality; it re 
quires the exercise of the highest virtues ; it enjoins obedi- 
ence “to the powers that be ;” it embodies all that heathen 
or modern philosophers have dreamed of virtue, and ten 
times more. Can its effects, when set forth in its purity, 
be other than beneficial ? 

Truth must make men better than error; a holy servant 
is necessarily a better servant, than a sinful servant. ‘The 
commandments of God’s law produce more uprightness 
than the requirements of a dark superstition. Man, how- 
ever, is fond of facts; and appreciates them far more readi- 
ly than the best of reasoning. It is not then amiss to ex- 
amine what has actually been done, and to predicate upon 
this foundation a wider and more extended effort. In the 
Report before us, we have the testimony of this experience. 
The slave has not been made perfect ; far fromit. No man 
who understands the Scriptures, dreams of this. But his 
moral condition has been improved, and with it his physi- 
cal comfort. The necessity of a rigid police has been in 
a great measure removed; and a large population of 
slaves, with a very small number of resident whites, has 
presented a spectacle of quiet subordination and correct 
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socia] order, secured in Europe only by an active and ex- 
pensive police; and in the neglected portions of our own 
slave territory, by a stringent patrol system. ‘Though in 
Liberty county alone, as far as we know, has there been 
any organized society for the instruction of slaves, yet in 
many other portions of our country, the sume, or a similar 
effort, has been succéssfully carried out. We can record 
with pleasure and gratitude that which we ourselves have 
witnessed. Some fifteen years ago, when first called upon 
to discharge the active duties of life, we can well remem- 
ber that a frequent and laborious discharge of the police 
regulations, did not ensure exemption from numerous de- 
predations, and almost nightly infractions of law and 
order. At that period, a single pastor of the Presbyterian 
faith, began to devote himself actively to the work of feed- 
ing, with the bread of life, the long neglected children of 
the soil. Steadfast in the promises of his Master, the dif- 
ficulties and discouragements in his path, did not deter 
him. His mission has been blessed ; the other denomina- 
tions were aroused to a sense of their supineness, and in 
the same field, now labor some five or six evangelical 
preachers, 

A few years since, we met at the company muster, a 
man of good practical sense, who had shared with us in 
the police duties of our early manhood,—but now removed 
to another and less cultivated section. We remarkec how 
totally unnecessary the patrol duty had become,—and a 
gentleman present, in charge of a large body of slaves, 
added his testimony by saying, “that in several years he 
had not lost the value of acent.” The individual to whom 
we first alluded, said, “Sir! you owe it all to the Rev. Mr. 

, and those who have followed him; where I now 
am, things are just as you remember them in the days you 
speak of.” This is in the heart of one of the densest slave 
populations in our State, and a white population as sparse, 
as to be found any where else at the South. We rejoice 
that this is no isolated case. Most conscientious pastors 
now feel, that the blacks are an important part of their 
charge ; and as far as circumstances permit, they do attend 
faithfully to their spiritual wants. 

But all that has been effected, all that the settled pas- 
tors can do, is a drop in the ocean. We will not go into 
the statistics of the Charleston controversy. Even if it is 
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true that the church accomodation in the city is sufficient,— 
it is not true of the State at large; and we very much 
doubt if all the seats provided for them in Charleston, will 
accomodate one-fourth of the number who could attend. 
This, however, is not the only, or the chief difficulty. It 
matters little where they hear the Gospel, but it is most 
material that they should ear it. If it was preached to 
them, as the prayers are uttered in the Catholic churches ; 
if an unknown and dead language were used, nobody 
would doubt for a moment that they had not the Gospel 
preached to them. Now, wherein does it differ, when the 
sermon to which they listen, is uttered in that cultivated 
language used by the educated, as perfectly incomprehen- 
sible to them, as would be Hebrew or Greek. 

Let any one notice the singular definitions appended to 
even common words, by a young child, when we first be- 
gin to instruct him, and he will have a clear idea of the 
inefficiency of any preaching prepared for white hearers. 
There is hardly any other language in which there are so 
many words habitually used, both in a literal and metapho- 
rical sense, as our own; and the perplexities of the learner 
are always far greater than we imagine. In fact, we have 
strong doubts, if the ignorat do net derive erroneous, and 
often injurious notions, from language which they can only 
partially comprehend. ‘The very fact that many terms are 
intelligible, renders the unintelligible worse than useless; 
for it induces them to affix some idea to the phrase, and 
that most commonly one which misleads. We could citea 
number of most singular perversions which have come to 
our knowledge, but we are satisfied no man who reflects 
can avoid seeing at once the difficulty to which we allude. 
Besides, though preaching is made the peculiar means of 
extending the knowledge of salvation, yet there are others 
which are enjoined, and which are highly necessary in the 
spiritual cultivation of an ignorant people. ‘They must be 
taught, catechized, questioned, cautioned, warned, their at- 
tention excited and kept alive by means unsuited to an en- 
lightened and educated audience. It is most particularly 
to be remembered, that all the information necessary for 
them to have must be communicated orally. We do not 
say this merely because there is a law forbidding other in- 
struction, or because we have the slightest apprehension of 
evils likely to result from any other system. We say they 
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must be so instructed from the very nature of things. We 
do not believe in the possibility of imparting knowledge in 
any other way toa laboring class. The great body of that 
class, in all countries, can neither read nor write; and of 
the few who acquire these rudiments, not one in ten have 
the time to make them available. This may be an evil— 
but it is one human wisdom can never control; it will in- 
crease with the growth of every land; it will increase with 
civilization,—it is one of its inevitable attendants. If our 
law on the subject was repealed to-morrow, we doubt if 
there would be one more slave who would learn to read 
and write, than do now in contravention of the law. We 
have, therefore, always favored its abrogation. It is unne- 
cessary. It creates a crime in a few—and it gives a han- 
dle to those who are ever on the watch to spy out every 
crevice in our armor. But, law or no law, we maintain 
that it is by this system of oral instruction that the whole 
work is to be done, and that it is, therefore, necessary that 
the negroes should be separately assembled for all other 
instruction except that conveyed in preaching. In the lat- 
ter case it becomes a question of expediency—it is not one 
of necessity; and this seems to be the point now mainly at 
issue. We confess we are not totally prepared for an en- 
tire separation. We doubt its expediency; we doubt its 
ultimate result; above all, we strangely doubt both its 
effect upon the spiritual growth of the church, and its ac- 
cordance with the practice of the Apostles, and the evident 
tendencies and spirit of their precepts. 

Christianity is the great bond which gives to every class 
the one only common cord of sympathy,—the conservative 
principle which alone can unite the antagonistic influences 
generated by a progressive civilization. We have already 
indicated our belief in slavery as the human element most 
likely to control the evils incident to the conflict between 
money and labor. Like all human devices, it is buta frail 
and superficial reliance. It cannot avail without the sup- 
port of that perfect system which infinite wisdom has given 
us; and one of the chief temporal blessings bestowed in 
that wonderful scheme is the social unity consequent on its 
endearing relations, binding together in eternal fellowship 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the learned 
and unlearned, the wise and the foolish, the master and 
his slave. How much would this apparent introduction of 
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the distinctions of class detract from the vitality of this 
principle of religion? We cannot reconcile ourseives to 
the thought. It not only conflicts with our views of the 
social benefits of the gospel, but it grates harshly against 
the feelings and affections engendered by its teachings. 
We do not find any thing to warrant it in the early church, 
the apostolic practice, or the instructions of the Bible. Yet, 
the same distinctions existed in society then—the same dif- 
ficulties must have occurred; but the gospel was preached 
alike to all. It may be that in those days of early simpli- 
city much less regard was paid to the demands of “itching 
ears;” and the solemn warning, the heart-stirring appeals, 

the comforting message, was delivered in language which 
could be understood by all. There was no difficulty i in 
this. It is true, words can be easily used too high for the 
ignorant, but it would be hard to find language too plain 
for the comprehension of the learned. It is not impossible 
that the spirituality of the church would be in no way im- 
paired if the discourses of the ministry were oftener framed 
with a view to the comprehension of the lower, rather than 
the higher, minds of the audience ; and it may be that in 
so doing more spiritual unction might creep in, when the 
good of perishing souls occupied their thoughts more than 
the polish of the composition delivered to intellectual critics. 
It is very certain that the high cultivation of church music 
is fast banishing the melody of the heart; or at all events 
confining it to the few whose cultivated tastes alone can 
appreciate the refinements of scientific execution. It is 
possible that similar results can be obtained, even in the 
pulpit exercises. An educated ministry we regard as 
highly important, we had almost said essential ; but it does 
not follow that they should carry into the exercises of the 
sanctuary, all the refinements and ornaments of literary 
skill. We believe it is possible, that all classes may have 
the gospel preached to them to edification, in language 
comprehensible to every one, and are more than half in- 
clined to believe, that this very simplicity would have a 
favorable effect on the spirituality of the church. We are, 
therefore, disposed to concur partially with the correspon- 
dent of the Mercury, though his first articles exhibited no 
reasoning which satisfied us, nor were their spirit such as 
we could desire. We hope to see some modified plan sug- 

gested, which while it secures to our slaves that attention 

16 VOL. XIV.—No. 27. 
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which is their right and our duty, will obviate the neces- 
sity for a total separation in public worship, and especially 
in the solemn ordinances of the church. 

If God’s people can be awakened to a full sense of their 
responsibilities, and the obligation to make some sacrifices 
for the glory of His name, and the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom. on earth, it will not only be possible, but easy to 
do our duty fully, without yielding the beneficial effects, 
which both as social beings and individually, we derive 
from a common faith and a common worship. 

When our churches are able to erect new buildings, why 
not divide the white congregations, so as to keep the same 
organization, while we extend accommodation and the op- 
portunities for instruction? If we must still have fine dis- 
courses prepared for the intellectual, there would be no dif- 
ficulty in dividing the services. It would be understood 
that one part of the day would be for the special edifica- 
tion of the whites, another for the blacks; both might at- 
tend; and we are disposed to think the services for the 
latter, would soon be more satisfactory to the masters, than 
that specially directed to them. All other instruction could 
be imparted to them in separate services, in the same buil- 
ding, at stated periods, as convenience and opportunity 
concurred ; and the pastors would not find this variety of 
duty injurious, either to the intellectual or spiritual man. 
Of course the number of the clergy must be increased ; but 
this is contemplated in any scheme that can be devised ; 
and would be in any event a subject for rejoicing. All 
that is really wanting is more of the spirit of the Master in 
the church. Let her be aroused to feel her supineness 
and covetousness; be more ready to impart of her abun- 
dance, and the door stands open for her. She can enter 
when she pleases, but let her pause and think deeply, se- 
riously, prayerfully, before she establishes the novelty, of 
separating in God’s worship any two classes of society. 

Before we close the subject, we think it right to notice the 
only thing in “the Liberty county Report,” of which we 
disapprove. We observe thet at a meeting reported, where 
whites were present, two colored men were called on to 
lead in prayer.* With the highest respect for that Asso- 
ciation and their missionary, we cannot but enter our 


* Report, p. 8. 
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protest against this custom. While we advocate a close 
spiritual union, we believe no good will result from any in- 
fraction of that social inequality which exists. It benefits 
neither party, and tends to lessen the restraints of disci- 
pline and social order, instituted as we believe, by God 
himself, and designed to subserve wise interests in the Di- 
vine economy. 

It is not improper to state that this article was written 
before the issuing of the 2d No. of the Presbyterian Re- 
view, and of course without a perusal of “ the critical no- 
tice” of Mr. Adger’s sermon. We desire to take no posi- 
tion of opposition. We have stated our views, but are not 
bigotted to them. If other plans are deemed more avail- 
able, we will cordially unite with any project calculated to 
do the great act of justice and duty we have advocated. 


Art. VIIL—Tue Army in TeExas—No. 2. 

Correspondence between Gen. Taylor and the War De- 
partment. 1845, 1846. 

Sketches of Campaign. By Capt. W. S. Henry, U.S. A. 


In a former number* we reviewed the commencement 
of the Texas campaign, that campaign which has corrupt- 
ed the morals and poured out like water the hearts-blood 
of so many of our countrymen. We then left the “Army 
of Occupation” at Corpus Christi, suffering hardships, pri- 
vations, disgusts and annoyances of every conceivable 
kind. We now propose to follow the movements of that 
gallant little band from the moment of striking their tents 
on the bleak shores of that inhospitable bay, until their 
triumphal entry into the city of Matamoros. We will 
confine ourselves strictly to the military discussion of their 
operations, and will not stop to inquire whether the march 
to the Rio Grande led to war; nor which of the two, Presi- 
dent Paredes or President Polk, from ardent love of coun- 
try, most passionately desired to honor and beautify it with 
the bloody laurels of victory. We leave these momentous 


* April, 1846. 
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questions to the two great patriotic, disinterested and self- 
forgetting parties of our glorious Republic. 

There is no military principle more generally recognized 
than that the controlling officer is responsible for all the 
operations of a campaign; glory and honor attend him, if 
successful ; infamy and disgrace, if unfortunate ; all the 
acts of his subordinates are his acts; when, through his 
neglect or incapacity, there is a want of means and the 
material of war, and his inferiors are compelled to resort 
to unusual expedients, he is to be held accountable and 
not they, for such departure from established precedents 
and usages. We adopt this broad principle, because of its 
justice, as well as its universal acceptance, and do, there- 
fore, give the Secretary of War entire credit for all the 
wonderful military performances (save the hard fighting) 
played off before an admiring world upon the plains of 
Texas. For it is well known that Gen. Scott having been 
set aside, the Secretary himself made the plans and estab- 
lished the details of the campaign, and gave to Gen. Tay- 
lor the minutest instructions about the disposition, organi- 
zation, outfit and equipment of his troops. ‘The Secretary 
is then responsible for all those anomalies in warfare, for 
all those innovations upon old observances, for all those 
violations of well known strategic principles, and for all 
those make-shifts and unusual contrivances that have so 
eminently characterized the Rio Grande expedition. 

On the 13th January, 1846, the order of June, ’45, was 
reissued from the War Department, and Gen. Taylor was 
peremptorily ordered to march to the left bank of the Rio 
Grande and to take upa position “in the vicinity of Laredo 
or opposite Matamoros or Mier.” ‘The old General was 
sadly puzzled to know how to obey this order, as he had 
not transportation enough for a single brigade and as there 
was no prospect of an increased supply of wagons. He 
at length adopted the only possible plan by which he could 
carry out his instructions, and that was to dispense with 
all his equipage, establish a depot at Point Isabel, whither 
all ordnance and medical stores and commissary supplies 
were to be sent by water, and finally select for this future 
encampment, a point opposite Matamoros in preference to 
either of the other positions designated in the order. The 
different corps of an army should move together as a unit, 
and only when unavoidable, should detachments be made 
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from the main body, as this affords an opportunity to the 
enemy of attacking and beating it in detail. But the detach- 
ing of a portion of his limited force to Point Isabel, cannot 
be charged as a military error upon Gen. Taylor, it being 
the necessary consequence of the deficiency in land trans- 
portation. ‘This deficiency has been the subject of much 
speculation to those who knew that the “Army of Occupa- 
tion” had been concentrated for near two years at Fort 
Jesup and Corpus Christi, with orders to be in readiness 10 
march at a moment’s warning, to repel any invasion of the 
soil of the sovereign people of Texas that might be made 
by the soldiers of the “magnanimous Mexican Nation.” 
Being unable to reconcile with such positive instructions, 
the withholding all necessary means to carry them out, 
some have thought that the want of wagons was in conse- 
quence of the fears of the Secretary that the increased ex- 
penses of the administration would offend “the bone and 
sinew,” and lose to a magnanimous party many sturdy 
voters. Others have thought that the Secretary, engaged 
all his life in nobler studies, had never had time to read 
the military authorities, and therefore, knowing no more 
of their axioms than of the mysteries of “the book of the 
visions of Iddo the Seer,” had thought that all that was 
necessary to put the troops in motion was to give the order, 
and let them pack their knapsacks and be off. We, how- 
ever, believe that he withheld the proper supply of wagons 
from a high and praise-worthy motive. Weare convinced 
that he did not for a moment intend that the “Army of 
Occupation,” in the event of hostilities, should assist the 
Texans, until they, by repelling the invasion, proved them- 
selves worthy of assistance. We know that many careful 
fathers refuse to aid their children, until by their industry 
and perseverance, they demonstrate their fitness to be in- 
trusted with “the one thing needful”—that most precious 
boon, soft land and hard dollars. Affectionate parents act 
in this apparently cruel manner, in order to arouse the ex- 
ertions of their youthful offspring. Our Secretary acted 
thus in order to develop the energies of the young State of 
Texas. There isa parental care, a fatherly love, in his treat- 
ment, which ought to endear him to every generous bosom 
among the honest Texan yeomanry. ‘That he never con- 
templated ordering the “Army of Occupation” to co-ope- 
rate with our newly made brethren, is evident from the 

16* 
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fact that when Gen. Taylor began his move towards the 
Rio Grande, after having been. seven months and eleven 
days at Corpus Christi, there were not wagons enough for 
one-third of his troops, and that the most of even these 
few were drawn by unwieldy oxen and the little weak 
mustangs of the prairies, so little fitted for transportation 
purposes, that upon the arrival at the Little Colorado, 
wliere the enemy was reported to be in force, it was found 
necessary to leave the ox trains and pony teams behind 
and advance without them. At any time whilst our army 
lay at Corpus Christi, the Mexicans, so famous for their 
long marches, could, by entering Texas on one of the up- 
per routes, have desolated the whole country from the 
Nueces to the Sabine, before the bullocks and miniature 
horses of Gen. Taylor could have travelled one hundred 
miles. 

On the 8th March, 1846, the “Army of Occupation” be- 
gan its march by brigades, on consecutive days, from Cor- 
pus Christi, the scene of so many deaths and of so much 
misery. The gallant little band had suffered as much 
upon that cheerless beach as had the army of the Revolu- 
tion upon the frozen plains of Valley Forge. With this 
difference,—the veterans of Washington had the sympa- 
thies of their country, the soldiers of Taylor, its opprobium 
and abuse. They knew that at the very moment, when 
gloom and horror and desolation seemed to be their lot and 
portion, they were being reviled in the Halls of the National 
Legislature. At the very moment when their cup of bit- 
terness was full to overflowing, Congress had, through its 
Military Committee,* declared to the country and the world, 
that they were inefficient and untrustworthy, the older 
officers being imbecile and superannuated—the younger, fop- 
pish and effeminate, and the soldiers themselves, mere 
“hirelings” without character or self-respect. At the very 
moment when they were sacrificing all the comforts of 
home and the enjoyment of life at the call of their country, 
that country was rewarding with the highest gifts in its 
power, their slanderers and persecutors, and elevating to 
posts of honor and trust, the demagogues who would not 
scruple at any scandal or falsehood that would lower and 
degrade them. And now, without the sympathies and 


* See Congressional Reports of 1845, 
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well-wishes of their countrymen, and without the indis- 
pensable necessaries and requisites of a campaign, they 
are required to march across a vast desert, and though but 
a handful in numbers and destitute of siege guns and bat- 
tering train, are ordered to invade a populous nation, and 
place themselves in point blank range of the heavy artille- 
ry of a fortified town. Surely there is enough in all this 
to depress the bravest spirits, and under similar circum- 
stances, even the honorable revilers might feel a few extra 
throbbings of the heart. 

On the 28th of March, our troops reached the Rio 
Grande, and planted the national flag opposite Matamoros. 
They were now in the midst of extensive settlements of an 
exasperated people, and they learned that their presence 
was regarded by the Mexicans as an act of hostility. They 
knew therefore, that notwithstanding the smallness of their 
force, and the want of heavy ordnance and munitions of 
war, they would have to sustain the entire wrath of a na- 
tion reputed to be warlike and powerful. Gloomy ana 
desperate as seemed their prospects, all were hopeful and 
cheerful, and murmured not that it had been the will of 
the country to expose them to so many trials and dan- 
gers. Orders were obeyed with the utmost promptitude 
and alacrity. The officers had confidence in the discipline 
and efficiency of their men; the men in the skill and gal- 
lantry of their officers. This, be it remembered, was be 
fore executive appointments had demoralized and disorgan- 
ized the army,—before lawyers had been converted into 
generals, and made the heroes of “ first impressions” and 
Spartan epistles. 

Some uneasiness began to be felt in the United States on 
account of the precarious position of this our little band on 
the banks of the Rio Bravo. But the official organ gene- 
rously allayed the excitement, by assuring the people from 
authentic data at the War Office, that Taylor had more 
than four thousand men under his command, opposite 
Matamoros. His force in truth scarce exceeded twenty- 
five hundred ; but the mistake of the Union is easily ac- 
counted for. Not more than one-half the soldiers whose 
names are on the muster rolls of companies and regiments 
are ever “present for duty.” Some are reported “ present, 
sick,” some “ absent, sick,” others, “on furlough,” others, 
“on detached service,” others again, “on extra or daily 
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duty.” Lord Wellington has laid it down as a rule that 
the muster roll strength, the paper strength (as it is called) 
of an army, divided by three, would give its true effective 
force. In other words, that the effective strength of any 
corps darmée was just one-third its nominal strength. 
Now of all this, the organ and our Secretary were pro- 
foundly ignorant, and we believe will ever continue to be 
so. ~For, eighteen months after making the blunder about 
Taylor's numbers, we find them reporting Gen. Scott’s 
force to be treble what it actually was. There is a fresh- 
ness and a simplicity in this ignorance of a high function- 
ary, which are truly gratifying now in these mad war 
times, when the whole country seems to be afflicted with 
a martial mania, and to devote so much precious time to 
military reading. "Tis well known that military reading, 
like war itself, exerts a most pernicious influence, erecting 
a false standard of merit, establishing false notions of honor, 
and corrupting the heart by familiarizing it to scenes of 
blood. ’Tis pleasing then to find that amidst all this in- 
sane excitement throughout the length and breadth of our 
land, one man at least has not permitted himself to be cor- 
rupted and defiled by too much martial learning. Few 
men not brought up at the plough or anvil can boast of so 
little contamination from this source, as can our Own wor- 
thy and accomplished Secretary. 

We have alluded to the depot at Point Isabel, and it may 
be necessary to explain to those who have been taught that 
depots are to be established in the rear, and not on the 
flank of an army, why, our troops being opposite Matamo- 
ros, the depot was established on their flank, at Point Isa- 
bel. The explanation is simple: "T'was an original plan— 
a novel conception of the Secretary. The order of Janu- 
ary directs Gen. 'Taylor to occupy Point Isabel and another 
point, either in the vicinity of Laredo or opposite Matamo- 
ros or Mier. Now, there was not transportation enough to 
enable the General to send off two well-organized columns, 
with their equipage and supply trains, to occupy two points 
at the same time. He was compelled, therefore, in order 
to carry out the letter of his instructions, either to make 
the depot at Point Isabel, and then select a point in the vi- 
cinity of Laredo, or opposite Matamoros or Mier, as the site 
of the encampment of his troops; or he had to pitch his 
tents at Point Isabel, and then establish his depot in the 
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vicinity of Laredo, or at some point opposite Matamoros or 
Mier. Now, all must admit that had the depot been made 
near such large towns as Matamoros, Mier, or Laredo, the 
Dons would soon have had fine feasting upon United States 
rations. Gen. Taylor, then, under his instructions, acted 
wisely in placing his depot at Point Isabel, where it was 
not readily accessible to the enemy. He acted wisely, too, 
in choosing the vicinity of Matamoros, insteed of Mier or 
Loredo, as the headquarters of his army. But, whether 
his headquarters had been at Point Isabel, or at a point 
near Matamoros, Mier, or Laredo, the depot, in accordance 
with the Secretary’s instructions, must still have been on 
the flank. Now, ’tis an universally recognized axiom with 
the strategic writers, that au invading army must choose 
a “base of operations,” and, as it steadily advances into an 
enemy’s country, establish depots at intervals in the rear. 
Frederick, Napoleon, and even the “mad Swede,” Charles 
XII, never departed from this principle, except when forced 
to do so by unavoidable circumstances. But our Secre- 
tary, with a boldness and an independence of spirit that 
defies all axioms and precedents, placed his depot on 
the flank, thereby generously giving the enemy a fair and 
even chance with our own troops to get Uncle Sam’s whole- 
some and nutritive rations. Now, as Charles, Frederick 
and Napoleon were afraid to do this, ergo, we conclude 
that our Secretary possesses more magnanimity and fear- 
lessness than Charles, Frederick and Nap: leon, all com- 
bined—that is, we would conclude so, had our Secretary, 
at the time that he rose above the timid military principle, 
been with the “hirelings” on the Rio Grande, instead of 
the patriots at Washington. 

In the former number we stated that a battery of field 
artillery had been sent to Corpus Christi from Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia, without horses to manceuvre it on drill or to 
transport it on marches. The want of horses for this bat- 
tery had been made the subject of frequent and grave re- 
monstrance te the War Department, and we never could 
tell why the Secretary would not authorise a purchase. 
The malicious have whispered something about “ enormous 
expenditure,” “offend the hard-fisted voters,” &c.; but we 
repudiate their unjust suggestions,—for we know that our 
Secretary authorized the purchase of ox teams; and it may 
be that he was actuated by the honest, though, perhaps, 
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mistaken, desire of improving the light artillery arm, by 
substituting oxen for horses. However, when the march 
began from Corpus Christi, and it was thought that every 
piece of artillery would be much needed, there were no 
horses for the Fort Monroe battery, and Gen. Taylor, not 
having so much confidence as our Secretary in the celerity 
of oxen, directed it to be sent to Point Isabel by water. It 
was accordingly shipped on board of a sort of flat-boat. 
Since the invention of gunpowder the world never before 
heard of a battery of light artillery having been made a 
deck passenger on board of.a Dutch skow, when its ser- 
vices were needed in the field.* Many curious things il- 
lustrate the administration of the War Department. 

We would here remark, in passing, that our charitable 
suggestion, that the refusal to provide horses for the Fort 
Monroe battery did not spring from fear of the expense, 
but rather from the desire to introduce oxen into the light 
artillery service, is confirmed by the fact that two eighteen- 
pounders were drawn by oxen to the field of Palo Alto. 
Well and nobly, too, did these fine animals deport them- 
selves on that awful plain, quietly chewing the cud under 
the most terrific fire, and merely tossing the indignant horn 
when an impertinent ball came too near their philosophic 
faces. They could scarcely have been surpassed in calm- 
ness and serenity even by those high-toned legislators who, 
from transcendent merit, felt a contempt for the army that 
has since performed such glorious deeds. The gallantry 
of the oxen should add fresh wreaths to the green bays of 
the Secretary. We have said that there were no mortars 
nor siege guns with the “Army of Occupation” when it 
first encamped opposite Matamoros. 'T'wo eighteen-pound- 
ers came by way of Point Isabel eight days afterwards; 
but, so limited was the supply of ammunition for these 
pieces, that in the subsequent siege they were used chiefly 
as signal guns, and did little or no damage to the enemy. 
Bragg’s twelve-pound howitzers might then be considered 
the weightiest calibre which opposed the torrent of heavy 
projectiles that were showered upon Fort Brown incessant- 
ly for six days. Gen. Taylor, while at Corpus Christi, in 
anticipation of a forward movement, applied for mortars. 
But the War Department would not furnish them, knowing 


* Monroe’s battery, from want of any horses, and Bragg’s battery, from 
want of the proper number of horses, had both to be placed in forts. 
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how difficult they were of transportation, and apparently 
believing twelve-pound howitzers to be just as effective. 
Now, men whose brains had been all gnarled and twisted 
by the narrow views of the military writer, would have 
thought howitzers of that calibre no better than pop-guns 
against the stone houses and strong fortifications of Mata- 
moros. But the head of the War Department, trusting to 
his own original, unsophisticated judgment, placed his en- 
tire confidence in the little twelve-pounders. What an ex- 
citement there was at the War Office when the celebrated 
hoax-scrip of newspaper arrived, with the words, in large 
capitals, “Bombardment of Matamoros!” “Seven hundred 
Mexicans slain!!” “The City in ashes!!!” The Secreta- 
ry’s theory was vindicated; the conceptions of native ge- 
nius were shown to be superior to musty maxims; mortars 
were demonstrated to be useless, since little howitzers could 
destroy a town, and even reduce solid masses of stone and 
brick to heaps of ashes, and siege guns and battering trains 
were conclusively proved to be absurdities that had been 
tolerated so long only in consequence of a blind reverence 
for antiquated opinions. We know not what the sensation 
was a few weeks subsequently, when Mexican papers were 
received containing the official despatches of Gen. Reque- 
na, which stated that our batteries had only killed one 
sergeant and two artillery men of the Mexicans, and that 
the very children of Matamoros received with “contemptu- 
ous laughter” the fire from the little squibs of the “cursed 
Yankees.” It is said that, notwithstanding this unfortunate 
development, the Secretary still thinks that under certain 
circumstan: es, twelve-pound howitzers may be made an 
important element in the conduct of a siege. It may he 
so,—this is an age of progress and improvement. 

On the 10th of April, our troops began first to realize 
fully the fearfulness of their position, On that day, Col. 
Cross, a meritorious and accomplished officer, was murdered 
almost in sight of the American camp. From the very 
first, the Mexicans had established a rigid non-intercourse, 
and now they assumed a more menacing and hostile atti- 
tude. The prospects of our little band were fast growing 
more hopelessly desperate But a handful in numbers, 
they were surrounded by hosts of ruthless, blood-thirsty 
enemies ; all communication with their far-distant friends 
was cut off; disaster followed disaster; the chivalrous, 
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high-toned Porter was murdered and his party routed ; the 
gallant Thornton and his troop were suprized and captured, 
and the noble, warm-hearted Mason killed with eight 
others. Gloom pervaded every bosom, distrust and des- 
pondency took possession of the weak and timid, and de- 
sertions became frequent. Orders were given to fortify. 
But there were no entrenching implements, no engineer 
appliances ; and it seemed folly to attempt to erect counter 
batteries to the strong fortifications of the enemy. But 
notwithstanding the want of means, and with no other 
materials than old spades and empty barrels, that skilful 
engineer, Captain Mansfield, began the construction of a 
field work upon the principles taught at the much abused 
Military Academy. ‘The labor at the ramparts was inces- 
sant, and this added to the continual false alarms and ha- 
rassing night watches, wore down and disheartened the 
troops. Day after day and week after week, there was the 
same constant tax upon their patience and powers of en- 
durance, and still there was scarcely a ray of hope to re- 
lieve the gloom that hung like a cloud over the encamp- 
ment. Amidst all the difficulties, the old hero rose up like 
a rock in the ocean, against which the waves fume and 
fret and dash in vain. Even the “ foppish and effeminate” 
officers evinced a calm determination which their censurers 
could scarcely have surpassed. ‘The great mass too of the 
“mercenary soldiers,” spite of all theirannoyances and of the 
harassing, disheartening circumstances in which they were 
placed, manifested a firm resolution to sustain the honor of 
that country which had so often made them the subject of 
depreciating comment. 

Gen. Taylor was compelled by want of provisions and 
munitions of war, to march on the Ist of May towards his 
depot at Point Isabel, though he thereby risked committing 
that most fatal error,—permitting himself to be beaten in 
detail. He left two small companies of artillery and a 
fragment of a regiment of infantry to garrison the fortifica 
tions, which were still incomplete. Had the enemy at- 
tacked them that night, the morning sun must have arisen 
upon a ruined fort and a reeking mass of American slain. 
But he permitted the golden moments to glide by, and al- 
lowed the besieged time to strengthen their position. Gen. 
‘Taylor reached Point Isabel at noon of the 2d. and he and 
his troops were thrown into the greatest excitement the 
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next morning by hearing the roar of artillery from Fort 
Brown. An iron tempest of ball and shell had indeed 
burst over the little fort, and continued to rage for six days 
with unabated fury. With a composure and firmness be- 
yond all praise, did the heroic defenders sustain the fiery 
storm, without being able to answer back thunder with 
thunder. At first, our light calibre made a feeble response 
to the heavy guns of the enemy, but soon from want of 
ammunition this faint reply ceased almost altogether. A 
single well supplied mortar would have been a hundred 
fold more effective than all our little squibs. Our gallant 
fellows were now subjected to the severest test of the cour- 
age of troops, the reeeiving without returning a destructive 
artillery fire. 'The world has long felt an enthusiastic ad- 
miration for the iron endurance of the soldiers of Welling- 
ton at Waterloo, and has regarded as unsurpassed and un- 
surpassable, the feat of standing passive in their serried 
squares for a whole day, under the furious charge of the 
French cavalry. But how much more brilliant and extra- 
ordinary is the exploit of our heroes! Without being able 
to offer more than a feeble resistance, they bore up for six 
days against a torrent of flaming missiles and deadly pro- 
jectiles. Never was the courage of men tried by a more 
fiery ordeal, and never did it come out brighter and purer. 
How wonderful too is it that a fort constructed without 
any of the ordinary aids and appliances, could sustain for 
so long a time, the concentrated fire of so many batteries. 
What an eulogy it is upon the Military Academy! The 
construction and defence of Fort Brown are the most re- 
markable events in the American history. 'The names of 
Brown, Mansfield, Lowd and Bragg, should be cherished 
by the nation and transmitted to the latest posterity. 

On the afternoon of the 7th, our army began its march 
from Point Isabel, and early the next morning found itself 
in presence of a long line of Mexicans drawn up in battle 
array upon the plains of Palo Alto. We will not dwell 
upon the events of the battle which ensued ; the despatches 
of Taylor have made them familiar to the country, and as 
there were at that time with the army, but few letter-wri- 
ters to pervert and distort facts, the people generally have 
a correct idea of this first passageof arms. We will, how- 
ever, pay a passing tribute to the light artillery arm. Our 
batteries seemed to possess ubiquity and to be in all parts 

17 VOL. XIv.—No. 27, 
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of the field at the same time, withering whole columns be- 
neath their sheeted flame, and scattering solid masses like 
dust before the storm. To the astonished enemy, the 
pieces seemed to multiply themselves at whatever point they 
were needed ; for often where but one piece was seen be- 
fore the dense smoke obscured the view, when it rolled 
away there were half a dozen ready to hurl their crushing 
iron against the opposing ranks. Impatient under so des- 
tructive a fire, the Mexicans in vain attempted a cavalry 
movement against the flank of our little line; the light ar- 
tillery was there, mangling whole squadrons and blending 
in one red mass both horse and rider. In vain too, did the 
timid seek safety by falling back upon the reserve, the 
light artillery was there, and Dunecan’s schrapnels were 
bursting like volcanos amidst them. The celerity of the 
movements and the rapidity and accuracy of the fire of the 
light artillery, surprized not only the enemy, but our own 
troops, and none more so than their veteran leader. Know- 
ing that there were many elements of failure in this arm, 
he had but little confidence in its efficiency; and his dis- 
trust was shared by the country generally and by many in 
the army. But well did the light artillery establish its own 
reputation upon the bloody field of Palo Alto, and nobly 
did it vindicate the correctness of the views of that enlight- 
ened statesman, Mr. Poinsett, who introduced it into our 
service and has ever been its warmest advocate. This 
arm is peculiarly adapted to Americans; and we believe 
that it is universally admitted that our light artillerists are 
superior to all others. In all our future wars, the light ar- 
tillery must be an important element, and the gratitude of 
the country is due to the truly great man who first suggest- 
ed its usefulness and organized it as a corps. 

Our army lay on the field of battle, and, overpowered 
by fatigue, most of the men slept tranquilly and well, in 
spite of the awful shrieks of the wounded and the harsh 
grating of the surgeon’s saw. Soon after sunrise, on the 
following morning, our troops were again formed and put 
in motion, In the meantime, the enemy had fallen back 
and selected and partially fortified a position amidst the 
dense chapparal and impervious undergrowth of Resaca 
de la Palma. For the particulars of the battle which took 
place on this memorable spot, we refer our readers to the 
graphic though brief description of Captain Henry, the 
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title of whose work we have placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle. It will be seen that a large and splendidly appointed 
army, in their own selected and fortified position, on their 
own soil and within sight of their firesides, fresh from the 
enjoyments and comforts of home, flushed by a series of re- 
cent victories,* stimulated by the desire to defend their re- 
ligion and their country, and animated by the belief that 
they were fighting in the holiest and best of causes, was 
met and driven from their entrenchments by a force four 
times their inferior in numbers, disheartened too by re- 
verses, dispirited by the distance from their native land, 
and worn down by the toil and suffering of so man 
months. History records no achievement parallel to this. 
The numerical force engaged, and the slaughter in many 
battles have been a thousand times greater. But never 
before was an army, possessing the advantages of position 
and superiority in numbers, armament and enthusiasm, so 
completely vanquished, routed and dispersed. All the ar- 
tillery, equipage, stores and munitions, were left on the 
field, and confused masses of terror-stricken soldiers sought 
shelter under the jagged, thorny chapparal, or madly 
plunged into the turbid whirlpools of the Rio Grande. 
But our triumph was not confined to these results, howso- 
ever glorious they were; the strength of the rival nations 
had been tested, the prestige of victory given, and that 
confidence and enthusiasm inspired, which have borne our 
conquering divisions to the Valley of Anahuac, and planted 
the stars and stripes upon the highest turret of the National 
Palace of Mexico. 

Had General Taylor been provided with a pontoon train, 
so that he could have crossed the Rio Grande on the even- 
ing of the battle or on the next morning, the “army of the 
north” must have been cut off, and all its ordinance and mu- 
nitions must have fallen into our hands. Such a blow 
struck at the very opening of the campaign would have pa- 
ralyzed the energies of the Mexican nation and so intimi- 
dated the Mexican soldiery, that we firmly believe they 
could never have been driven into another engagement. 
But as it was, Arista had time to send off from Matamoros 
vast quantities of military stores, and to destroy such as he 


* The successes over Porter and Thornton, and in capturing small 
parties. 
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could not transport, and then to retreat in good order, with 
all the artillery* that had garnished the fortifications on 
the right bank of the Rio Bravo. A splendid pontoon train 
which would have enabled Gen. Taylor to reap the full 
fruits of his victory, was, with all its appliances, lying idle 
at this very time in the United States. Why had this 
never been furnished to an army, that had been concen- 
trated for two years in a country abounding in bold 
streams, and that had orders “to be in readiness to march 
at a moment’s notice?” Was an army ever before sta- 
tioned upon a river without facilities to cross it? Some 
have thought that the Secretary withheld the pontoon train 
from the army on the Rio Grande, because he wished to 
make it a self-moving machine, and to teach our troops to 
rely upon their own resources. But we believe that he 
was actuated by the humane desire of sparing the effusion 
of blood. He knewthat General Taylor would not wish to 
cross the river, save in the event of the rout of the Mexi- 
cans, and their consequent pursuit by our troops. He 
therefore generously wished to spare a defeated foe from 
the fury of our exasperated soldiery. ‘This is indeed an 
age of progress and improvement; we here see a chief of 
the War Department evincing a benevolence that would 
do honor to the President of a Humane Society. 

Upon the 18th, Gen. Taylor began to cross his troops 
over the river in little Mexican boats and upon rude-con- 
structed rafts. ‘The first detachment that reached the op- 
posite shore, consisted of ove officer and ten men; then 
followed parties of twenty and thirty. Thus did the vic- 
torious American army cross the renowned Rio Bravo Del 
Norte! Two hundred resolute men could have success- 
fully resisted the passage of our whole force and prevented 
the landing of a single American soldier. But Arista’s 
troops were so demoralized by the awful havoc on the 8th 
and 9th., that they could not again be brought to oppose 
themselves to the “ Barbarians of the North.” It is proba- 
bly but fair to remark here, that the Secretary did send out 
a pontoon train, some months after the passage of the Rio 
Grande, and that he did furnish mortars some time after 
the bombardment of Fort Brown. In fact, the War De- 


+ It is possible that Arista destroyed part of his artillery, but we have no 
proof of it. At any rate, ’tis certain that we got none of his guns. 
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partment always supplied the “ Army of Occupation” with 
the necessary armament and appliances, though in candor 
we must confess that in every instance the supply came 
too late. 

We have seen that our troops, whether toiling painfully 
on the dusty, sultry march, or wearily laboring at the en- 
trenchments, whether pacing their lonely rounds in the long 
night watches, or charging in massy columns upon the bat- 
tle field, evinced a fortitude, a firmness, a courage, that de- 
fied all difficulties and spurned at all dangers. In spite of 
all the exasperating jeers and taunts that they had received 
from their country, we have seen them nobly sustaining its 
honor in the hour of peril, and triumphantly unfurling its 
star spangled banner over the city of its foes; and even 
the most virulent and prejudiced must acknowledge that 
there were as noble and magnanimous spirits in the “ Army 
of Occupation,” as in that fearless band that battled for 
their altars and their firesides in the dark days of seven- 
ty-six. 


Art. LX.—THe Frenca Repvustic. 

1. The History of Ten Years, 1830—1840: or, France 
under Louis Philippe. By Lovis Bianc. Translat- 
ed from the French by Watter K. Ketry. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1848. 

The Three Days of February, 1848, with Sketches of 

Lamartine, Guizot, etc. By Percy B. Sr. Jonny, an 
Eye-Witness of the Whole Revolution. 1 vol. New- 
York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1848. 


Aut the ordinary material of news, all the common in- 
terests of men, have in some sort been in abeyance and a 
state of suspension, since the memorable three days of Fe- 
bruary. The whole soul of the civilized world has been 
absorbed in working out or in contemplating a succession 
of startling changes in the political state of nearly all the 
old monarchies of Europe. In the extent of the agitation, 
the success of the popular outbreaks, and the radical char- 
acter of the revolutions, nothing like this movement has 
been ever witnessed before. Despotism seems everywhere 
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to have been paralized and dropped its emblems of autho- 
rity in childish terror, at the first shout of the people ; the 
oldest and mest venerated strongholds of absolutism have 
surrendered without resistance; the standing armies of 
Prussia and Austria have been beaten by a burgher guard; - 
and Ministers of State, whose mere names had long been 
a mysterious and dread power, able to stifle the free 
thoughts of an empire, are wandering in exile, too con- 
temptible even to be proscribed. 

For the moment, it would seem as if nothing old would 
be left standing, and that we were on the eve of universal 
democracy. ‘his, however, is only the surface. There 
are many and growing indications that in several cases 
the people acted from imitation and a predominating spirit 
of disorder, and that the rulers yielded to a surprise, with 
no honest intention to establish liberty, but to escape the 
crisis at home, to propitiate threatening republicanism in 
France and to gain time to scheme for the safe resumption 
of their authority. The King of Belgium saved himself 
by an outright renunciation of the principle of royalty. 
The King of Holland placed himself at the head of the 
popular movement, and quarreled with his Ministers be- 
cause they were not sufficiently democratic. 'These are 
mere tricks of state. The King of Prussia has evidently 
sought to exhaust the revolutionary spirit by making it a 
means of his own aggrandizement. His desolating war 
on the poor Poles of the Grand Duchy of Posen, proves 
how little he loves liberty, as his attack on Denmark shows 
how little he cares for justice; while his movement for the 
reconstitution of Germany, appears to have been simply 
an impulse of ambition like that which prompted the Cus- 
toms-Union. ‘There seems neither in the mind of the 
prince, nor of the people, any fixed idea of what is to be 
the result of the almost daily mobs, conflicts, concessions 
and demands that have made up the recent history of the 
capital. ‘Trivial matters, the merit or bearing of which, is 
absolutely incomprehensible, have formed the pretext of 
the most terrible turmoil. ‘Thus, not long since, Berlin 
was threatened with another revolution on the question, 
whether the king’s son should return home or stay a little 
longer in England. What a burlesque on the dignity of 
popular movements! But there are some favorable circum- 
stances in the case of Prussia that afford room for hope 
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It is comparatively a new country, gathered out of the scraps 
of other States, and made homogeneous by the despotic 
rule and remarkable ability of several successive monarchs. 
Its character has not been fixed by the slow working of 
institutions, but by the direct and energetic influence of 
rulers) The people have, therefore, little of deeprooted 
prejudice, and much of the impulse and hopefulness of 
youth. Nobility has little power and as little veneration. 
It is a military nation, and the military spirit favors equali- 
ty. Finally, the people are generally educated—more ge- 
nerally perhaps than any other nation of Europe, and 
there is sufficient reason to believe that the great body of 
them have taken part in the recent movements in favor of 
liberty. 

The reverse of this in nearly every particular is true of 
Austria. A powerful aristocracy, dating from the darkest 
days of the dark ages, have held undisputed dominion over 
her provinces up to this time. The sentiment of loyalty 
to the reigning family has never been violated till now, 
Everything in her past history and existing institutions 
opposes only obstacles to change. The revolutionary 
movement too, so far as it has exhibited any symptom of 
political enlightenment, or any distinct notion of reform 
founded in the establishment of liberal laws and institu- 
tions, has been confined to the capital and a few large 
cities. Elsewhere it has been mere disorder, encouraged 
by the many proofs that the government, after the flight 
of Metternich, had neither sense nor courage to defend it- 
self,—or it has been a brutal war of races, the Teutonic 
outcry for the reunion of all the scattered members of the 
German family, having roused the long smothered sense 
of nationality in the breasts of the Sclavonians. This 
mixed population, ignorant, used only to servitude both 
to Noble and Prince, and having within itself the seeds of 
an unforgiving and internecine war of races, is no material 
of which to make a democracy. A social revolution, radi- 
cal and sweeping enough to destroy all existing institutions, 
would be no adequate preparation. They have not even 
a common language, and are encased in ages of hereditary 
ignorance. And in this statement we have left out of the 
account, those wholly foreign countries, Hungary, Gallicia 
and Italy, where every demonstration in tavor of liberty 
was certain to be a movement against Austrian supremacy 
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and a threat of dismemberment. At: one time it did in- 
deed seem as if this old monarchy, which had withstood 
the assaults of the conquerors of Europe, was about to 
drop in pieces at the touch of a Viennese mob; as if the: 
breath of this rabble had developed a principle of resist- 
less repulsion through its most intimate parts, and burnt 
asunder every bond that had heretofore kept it in massy 
and formidable compactness. But prejudice and habit are 
stronger than law, than armies, than anarchy itself—and 
accordingly, the people, masters of the government, seem 
then to have felt especially unhappy because they were 
not governed. The Emperor of Austria is said to be al- 
most a fool, and among some people, fools are thought to 
be inspired. Very like inspiration certainly was that im- 
pulse which prompted him to abscond from Vienna, and 
leave his rebellious subjects to the plenitude of their own 
imbecility. Nothing could exceed their consternation 
when they learned this flight. How could the revolution 
go forward without the Emperor? How were they to es- 
tablish liberty, by drumming on the palace gates, when 
there was nobody within to be frightened,—how vent their 
grievances in petitions, speeches and notable projects of 
law, when there was no shivering royalty to say in reply, 
“very well, good people, all you ask, shall be done!” 
They were utterly bewildered, therefore, till they found 
out out where the imperial fugitive had taken refuge, and 
then with one voice they sent wailing outcries for his re- 
turn. He was inexorable,—they had offended him and he 
must be sure of their sorrow and their amendment, before 
he would forgive them. It was a real nursery scene. The 
nurse hides, and will not be found till the child promises 
again and again, with many tears, that it will be good, 
To talk of such a government and such a people uniting 
to establish free institutions, is to talk wildly. 

The other States of Germany are neither better nor 
worse in their condition and prospects than Austria and 
Prussia, and in most features are the counterpart of the 
one or the other. But, Germany as a whole, offers a scene 
of far more engrossing interest than any of its individual 
States. Among the first and predominating ideas of the 
awakened German spirit, was that of the reconstruction of 
the old Confederation on such improved principles as suited 
the changes of time, with acentral government only strong 
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enough to give consistence to the union, to secure its safety 
against foreign aggression, and to nationalize the long di- 
vided German race. 'The idea was grand, and was caught 
up and circulated with that degree of fervid activity that 
overawed the governments, and speedily resulted in the 
assembling of a Congress of the German States, commis- 
sioned to frame a constitution for regenerated Germany; a 
noble purpose, truly, but one whose successful execution 
is among the most difficult and doubtful of all things. 
The Diet itself, representing States of every rank, from 
Empires down to Dutchies, elected pell-mell amidst popu- 
lar tumults and distraction, without any common qualifi- 
cation or definite instructions, seems a body more likely to 
increase confusion than to establish order. If in the exer- 
cise of its functions so far, it has moved on with seeming 
ease, it does not follow that its path is to be smooth to the 
end. Indeed, it has laid the foundation of troubles, to 
appease which, it has neither the power nor the will. In 
conferring the supreme power on a Prince of the house of 
Austria, it has made Prussia the enemy of the new gov- 
ernment, and in the assumption by the Diet of the right to 
enforce its system on the German States without their pre- 
vious assent to the new Constitution, it has given all the 
discontented parts the, best possible pretext for resistance. 
Decided symptoms of such resistance have already shown 
themselves, aud have been met with a haughty insolence, 
on the part of the Diet, much more suitable to an old es- 
tablished authority than to a creation of the day. More- 
over, the question in dispute presents one of the most re- 
fractory of all the obstacles in the way of the new Confe- 
deration; viz: whether the States are to be controlled in 
the maintenance of armed forces, and by consequence in 
the means of waging war, of protecting themselves from 
the encroachments of the central power, and retaining the 
substance of independence. 

It must be admitted, that to establish a government with- 
out giving it the supreme control of peace and war with 
other nations, and leaving it in the power of the constitu- 
ent members to gather and organize their whole resources, 
even for the purpose of overturning it; is to build a card- 
house which the first breath will blow down. On the 
other hand, Austria and Prussia not only will never con- 
sent to be disarmed and thus lost in the gulf of this new 
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Confederacy,—but they both hold dominion over large 
provinces that do not belong to Germany and come not 
within the jurisdiction of the new government. How is 
this anomaly to be melted into any system? Austria and 
the Italian States have been engaged in a fierce and des- 
tructive war. It did not trouble the Diet,—but the Vene- 
tian and Neopolitan fleet, by way of a diversion in favor 
of Charles Albert, having blockaded Trieste, they were 
speedily warned that this was a German city, and that 
hostilities against it would be regarded as a declaration of 
war against the Confederation. 

Another of the difficulties in the way of the Confederacy, 
springs from the assumption of the right to appropriate all 
provinces peopled by the German race, whosoever they 
may belong to. ‘This most preposterous claim is not con- 
fined to Denmark—it touches Holland also, and has alrea- 
dy given birth to a war which is full of danger to the ge- 
neral peace of Europe, and the principle of which, is as 
indefensible as any high-way robbery ever committed. 
Yet, so blind is the Diet to the unstable nature of its own 
authority and the extent to which it imperils all the ob- 
jects for which it was created, by thus involving an untried 
institution in the difficulties of war, that it has opposed it- 
self to every attempt at accommodation. 

We cannot see through these perplexities ; but the as- 
pect which the German Confederation has to our eyes is 
that of a huge bubble, the collapse of which involves 
merely a question of time. If they make the Executive 
elective, probably the first trial will break it up. If here- 
ditary, the Prince must have command of the army, or he 
will be a shadow. With such command, considering the 
enormous force that will be thought necessary, the govern- 
ment will hurry on to centralism, and the very names 
of the States will be obliterated in a generation. 

At the commencement of this epidemic of revolution, 
Italy was fondly watched by all the werld. The move- 
ments there were in the largest sense popular, and from the 
sanction of the Pope, they were in the outset placed under 
a high and venerable leadership, which enforced the adhe- 
sion of Princes and saved the people from the odium as 
well as the danger of revolt against established govern- 
ment. The process promised to be gradual, peaceable and 
sure. Perhaps it would have been so, if Austria in her 
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horror of liberalism, had not over-stepped her boundaries 
and attempted to exercise an insulting authority over the 
erlgmnering States. From that moment all was the very 
madness of popular passion, and the whole north of Italy 
was speedily in a blaze of war. No more question of po- 
litical liberty—the war was a conflict of races, the Italian 
0 gre the German. Charles Albert, Conqueror and King 
of Italy, was the hope for which they struggled. That 
they had nothing more like their first dreams to fight for, 
may perhaps account for the speedy dying out of that fire 
which first animated the Italians. The change has been 
fatal to their cause, and the war promises to end where it 
began, saving the misery it has inflicted, and the blood and 
treasure it has cost. What they wanted most of all things, 
was the union, energy and conduct, to have fallen with all 
their strength upon the Austrian in the day of his weak- 
ness and first panic, and to have driven him with a single 
sweep out of Italy. Failing in this, they had not the dis- 
cipline, the patience and the ready resources, to sustain a 
war of sieges and of strategy, with veteran armies. The 
Italians are doubtless a brave and high-spirited race, but 
they are not famous in modern times for success in war, 
and especially wars of independence. 

The other countries of Europe, excepting France, have 
but slight and doubtful relations with this popular move- 
ment. Spain and Portugal represent nothing in the bal- 
ance of power or the movement of opinion—neither strength 
nor ambition, nor unity,—neither legitimacy, nor constitu- 
tionalism, nor democracy. ‘They have neither old symbols 
to worship, nor high intelligence to discover a path of pro- 
gress and a hope for the future. Age with them is mere 
rottenness and ruins, and innovation is nothing but robbery, 
murder and empty pronunciamentos—improvements in an- 
archy. Poland is agitated, and casts longing eyes towards 
the west, but in herself, weighed down with the memories 
of her disastrous struggle in 1831, when a self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm and a heroic persistence almost without paral- 
lel, had no other power than to retard for a few months the 
triumph of Russia and to multiply her victims, Poland is 
powerless, and the extent of her share in the events of this 
memorable year, will be only a keener sense of her own 
misery, and a secret sympathy with the fortunes of more 
favored nations. 
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England stands aloof, suffering from her own peculiar 
ills, feeling the shock of the convulsions that have shaken 
so many thrones, but little inclined to inaitation, as little to 
sympathy ; proud of and attached to her own institutions, 
with a populace not easily raised to enthusiasm, with gov- 
erning classes fully organized, controlling every element of 
power, ready to act in perfect union for their own defence, 
and determined not to yield their ascendant position. 
There is little eccentricity in the domestic action of the 
English government, and it is not likely to startle men 
from the habit of obedience by any sudden inspiration of 
folly. The freedom which men enjoy is well secured to 
them, and the press is almost without restraint. No such 
secret net-work of tyranny as the continental police sys- 
tems, troubles the privacy of men’s lives, burrowing in their 
walls and dogging their heels, and often treacherously in- 
ducing them to plot against the government for the advan- 
tage of the discovery. In England itself there is little of 
the material for discontent, and a combination of elements 
of power at the command of the government, that takes 
from the discontented all reasonable hope of effecting revo- 
lution, or even any serious interruption of the established 
order. Universal suffrage, as Blackwood’s Magazine in- 
sists, would probably destroy all this stability; for there is 
enough of real suffering among the masses, to make it cer- 
tain that direct political power in their hands would be 
exercised in hostility to the existing system. The mere 
suppression of the predominating power of wealth, would 
be revolution. But the danger is too well understood to be 
incurred. England is essentially separated from the move- 
ments of the continent, and moreover has no faith in them, 
and looks on, much more like an armed neutral than a 
sympathizing friend. The state of Ireland affects her do- 
mestic policy, but only to give it a sterner aspect and a 
firmer determination to repress at all hazards the spirit of 
change. 

Thus we find that the general convulsion of Europe has 
yet wrought little of defined change, and afforded but 
slight grounds for an estimate of its ultimate value, except 
in France; and we turn thither to the only country that 
has made a fixed step in advance; that has distinctly de- 
veloped a principle and arrived at an appreciable result. 
France is a Republic, and this embraces all of definite 
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change that has yet come to light out of the general confu- 
sion. 'The rest may be mere ebullition—mere echo—hav- 
ing all its force from the external power that moved it, and 
that shall pass away with the impulse that gave it being. 
For we cannot doubt that all these movements in Europe 
originated with France—that it is her spirit that has every 
where raised the storm, and her ideas that the nations are, 
with more or less ability and enlightenment, struggling to 
naturalize. And we should forget a material lesson of her 
history, if we drew this conclusion, merely from the simul- 
taneousness with her own, of the agitations of the other 
countries of Europe. Men have forgotten it, perhaps, but 
the revolution of July, 1830, produced as marked en effect, 
at the moment, on the mind of Europe, as that of Febru- 
ary, 1848. Its first sound was even grander and more 
startling—it was, to the rest of the world, more like a 
mighty explosion where they thought peaceful elements 
had at length gained a perfect mastery. Since that time 
the world has accustomed itself to think of a convulsion 
in France as a very possible occurrence; and while the 
idea has constituted a species of political education to the 
people of Europe, it had by dint of repetition lost much of 
its spectral horror for the governments. 

The revolution of July might in fact have changed the 
face of Europe, had it been permitted to work out its natu- 
ral course. Its first effect was astonishment of the people, 
and unmixed terror among the whole tribe of legitimate 
kings,—the latter to such an extent that the King of Prus- 
sia, said, “if the French go no further than the Rhine, I 
will not stir a foot to oppose them!” so inseparably was 
blended the idea of the tri-colored flag with that of France 
armed, propagandist and victorious, the arbiter and master 
of Europe. Belgium was speedily the scene of a general 
and violent agitation, which severed her from Holland, and 
exhibited most unequivocal symptoms of a tendency to re- 
publicanism. In Italy, the news of the three days of July, 
excited the deepest emotion,—drew together vast crowds, 
who listended with tears of sympathy and shouts of exul- 
tation to the recital of the heroic achievements of the Pa- 
risians, and a few months after there burst forth in her cities 
those desperate attempts at revolution, whose failure steeped 
her streets with blood and filled her prisons with victims. 
Austria was not then threatened at home, and had leisure 
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to reach beyond her borders and give aid to suffering des- 
potism elsewhere. Otherwise Italy might, in 1830, have 
been nearer to political liberty than she is now. Many 
symptoms of a rising against absolutism appeared in the 
states of Germany; but Poland, on the point of being made 
the advance guard of a Russian crusade for legitimacy, 
rose up with a unanimity, a fury, that even now we can 
scarcely contemplate in the cold pages of history without 
a thrill of wonder and sorrowful oppression of heart. It 
was perhaps the last out-break of the spirit of Polish na- 
tionality,—the last gush of free feeling from the heart of a 
people that had equally amazed the world with the insen- 
sate and selfish folly of their domestic feuds when inde- 
pendent, and with their heroic and self-devoting patriotism 
when divided by the royal robbers around them. With 
small forces, feeble preparations and distracted counsels, 
the Poles won a succession of marvellous victories over 
the best armies of Russia, and filled Europe with the re- 
nown of their valor. But they were deserted on all sides, 
victory exhausted their strength, and after having made 
Warsaw a vast charnel house by their desperate defence 
against overwhelming numbers, Poland sunk again inte 
the déad sea of Russian servitude. But it lacked little to 
have converted this rising of the Poles into a revolution 
that would have changed the face of Europe. 

In 1830, Spain also was agitated, and a strong republi- 
can feeling, fanned into life by the creative force of the 
three days of July, threatened the throne of Ferdinand 
V1l. England was far more seriously moved than at pre- 
sent, and indeed, to the impulse of the French Revolution 
she owed the popular ferment that carried the Reform Bill. 
But there was a powerful party and imposing demonstra- 
tions in favor of much more radical changes. Ireland had 
not then assumed an attitude of such defined and formida- 
ble hostility, but the elements were all at work,—unjust 
and unequal laws, pervading and devouring misery, und 
the irreconcileable hatred of races. Russia, then as now, 
mustered her armies and threatened a war of kings against 
nations; and to complete the parallel, then as now, the 
dread scourge of the East, the Cholera hung on the confines 
of Europe, ready to fraternize with the legions of Nicholas, 
in the cause of legitimacy. 

It appears then that the revolution of July produced as 
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wide and startling effects on the nations of Europe, as 
that of February has done. There are, however, some 
characteristic differences. The first, though the result of 
accumulating causes of disaffection, was in itself a sur- 
prize, not only to the rest of Europe, but to France, to 
Paris, even to the men who effected it. They worked 
blindly, neither having distinctly understood the nature of 
the pervading feeling of France against the Bourbons, nor 
avowed to themselves any specific objects to be gained 
by warring on the dynasty of the white flag, and not sure 
that any thing else was needed but their expulsion. Such 
had been the idea of Carbonarism, and few even went so 
far as this. What they wanted wasthat France should be 
master, and the king its representative. The expulsion of 
Charles X., left France without a government, or a plan of 
one, and the minds of men were thrown into a state of sore 
perplexity, which speedily turned to distrust and dismay. 
The populace of Paris was armed, flushed with victory 
and encamped in the streets; the image of the Convention 
of 1792—the reign of terror—the guillotine streaming with 
blood,—rose up before the eyes of the rich, the timid, the 
suspected ; and the partizans of monarchy were busy every 
where, keeping alive and increasing these terrors, till in a 
kind of panic, and seeing no other way ef escaping anar-. 
chy, the leaders united in raising the Duke of Orleans to 
the throne. A little later, but too late, France discovered 
that it was not to displace one dynasty for another that the 
streets of Paris had flowed with blood, and then the spirit 
and doctrines of republicanism, clearly defined, and boldly 
avowing its object, burst forth, and became the beacon fire 
of popular movements. Republicanism was a familiar 
idea, a cherished object, and the faith of a great and organ- 
ized party in February, 1848, and the instant the insurrec- 
tion broke out, the republicans became its leaders and its 
life, with the determination that this time royalty and 
Louis Philippe should be banished together. But it was 
not merely that in France, republicanism had become a 
name for organized strength, systematic opinion and defi- 
nite aim; its ideas and hopes pervaded Europe; its im- 
pulse had entered the heart of society every where; its 
organization of clubs extended through Germany and 
Italy ; the reverence for monarcy was slowly but surely 
crumbling before the activity of its restless and innovating 
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spirit, and at the proper moment it was prepared to strike 
not merely in Paris, but in Berlin, in Vienna, in Milan, in 
Rome. ‘The development of its power was indeed first es- 
sayed in Italy, while the insurrectionary movements in 
Vienna were simultaneous with those of Paris. The 
movements that followed the revolution of July showed 
how deeply the nations of Europe felt the impulses of the 
French spirit, while those that accompanied and succeeded 
the revolution of February, demonstrated the all-pervading 
power of French ideas. In 1830, the newly enthroned 
family bent its whole power to slur over the meaning of the 
revolution, to blot out its traces, to trick itself out in every 
scrap of the garments of legitimacy that it could lay hands 
on, to merit the sympathy of the reigning families of Eu- 
rope, by displaying a narrow and intense devotion to its 
own interests and perpetuation as a dynasty, and to prove 
its right to their brotherhood by making war on liberalism 
wherever it showed its head. The influence of the revo- 
lution of July, therefore, so mighty at first, was paralyzed 
in the outset—its life was strangled at home—its meaning 
denied, and the utmost care taken to prevent its being 
traced to any deeper or more respectable source than re- 
sentment for certain assumptions of power by the banished 
King. It is not strange then, that its course in Europe 
should have been suddenly checked, and its power limited 
to a few feeble manifestations of popular discentent. France 
and Europe are now paying the penalty of having belittled 
and belied the character of that revolution. 

The position assumed by the Edinburgh Review, and 
made the basis of its whole article on the recent revolution, 
that republicanism in France dates since the coronation of 
Louis Philippe, and that no traces of its influence or its 
ideas can be found in the revolution of July ; and further 
that its strength now is to be measured by the number of 
persons who were distinctly organized for political action, 
into a party named republican, betrays a very shallow ap- 
preciation of French politics, and a puerile disposition to 
account for mighty consequences by insignificant causes. 
The whole structure of French society has long been al- 
most purely democratic. The party which has governed 
France since 1815, possessors of wealth,—have re- 
sisted steadily and sternly every attempt to give to monar- 
chy a position of security, a single collateral support that 
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should keep it in countenance and assure it of a friend 
in tiie of need. Charles X. re-established the hereditary 
character of the peerage and the law of primogeniture and 
entail—and it was precisely this attempt to fortify the prin- 
ciple of royalty by giving it a basis in a hereditary nobility, 
which proved one of the most active and efficient causes 
of his downfall. ‘The same Chaniber of Deputies which 
conferred the crown on Louis Philippe, abolished the here- 
ditary peerage, and even hesitated whether they should 
not do it without consulting the other Chamber, a resort 
they were quite prepared for, if means had not been found 
to insure the consent of that body to its own immolation. 
It is evident, therefore, that the middle class in France— 
the only part of the people who gave evena nominal adhe- 
sion to the cause of royalty, were at heart unitedly and 
sternly at war with its principle, and were in fact republi- 
ean. ‘That the body of the people were unmitigated de- 
mocrats, needs no proof. Republicanism in 1830, as well 
as now, was the true political faith of France, and any 
system set up then, which fell short of realizing its ideas, 
would have been built on the sand and eventually met the 
fate which attended the Orleans dynasty. It is important 
to any just appreciation of the two revolutions that this fact 
should be duly weighed, and the true reasons given for the 
failure of the first revolution. 'The republican spirit exist- 
ed then as generally as since, but its forces were unorgan- 
ized, its ideas not distinctly announced, its hopes as yet 
crude, and each man ignorant of the extent to which others 
sympathized with his own wishes and feelings. The lead- 
ers, therefore, preferred preserving the shell of a system to 
which all were accustomed, in the hope that the substance 
of political liberty would there find room and security for 
its development.* 

We have alluded to the similar external effects of the two 
revolutions, as indicative of the predominating influence of 
the French mind in Europe, and to the identity of radical 
principle in them, as proving a consistency in the working 
of republican ideas among themselves,—the one exhibiting 
the youth and the other the maturity of the same system. 


* The reader will observe that we assert nothing, of the capacity of the 
French people for self government; we merely say that the opinions and 
sympathies of the nation were all on the side of repablicanism, and in di- 
rect hostility to the principle of hereditary monarchy. 

* 
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There is also a singularly close resemblance in the mere 
aspect of these two convulsions,—the dress and decorations 
and stage ceremony that marked the celebration of the two 
comedies of the Flight of the Bourbons and the Flight of 
the Orleanists. The three days of the struggle, in either 
case, is significant enough. But the approaches to the catas- 
trophe—an extraordinary insolence of royal authority ; the 
disgust and exasperation of the middle class ; the assump- 
tion of a lofty position by the ministry ; the shrinking of 
the opposition of the Chamber of Deputies from all respon- 
sibility; the gathering of great assemblages of the people, 
unarmed and anxious; their dispersion by the police sol- 
diery ; the night of barricades ; the firm assurance of au- 
thority in both cases that there was nothing to apprehend ; 
a day of fierce and irregular fighting succeeding it; the 
people becoming more and more convinced that it is not an 
insurrection but a revolution, and the authorities still per- 
sisting that there is no danger; a night full of anxiety; a 
change of Ministers still far behind the times, and there- 
fore of no avail but to discourage the royalists and give 
heart to the revolution ; a morning of victory and fraterni- 
zation ; the people in possession of Paris and a government 
in the Hotel de Ville. ‘The actual revolution was accom- 
plished in both cases in the same time, and by nearly iden- 
tical stages, "There were some minor differences. Louis 
Philippe was in Paris, and his abdication was made on the 
third day. Charles X. was at St. Cloud, from which he 
fled on the third day and made his abdication some days 
afterwards. Louis Philippe had sixty thousand soldiers 
concentrated at Paris—Charles X. had no more than twelve 
thousand. Louis Philippe fled, nobody knows how, and 
pursued by nobody,—Charles X. retreated with an army, 
negotiated, made easy stages through France, and main- 
tained the royal etiquette in its rigor even to the embarca- 
tion at Cherbourg. Louis Philippe went down the hack 
stairs, heels over head, and disappeared,—Charles X. 
strode through the door, angrily to be sure, and by com- 
pulsion, but still with a look of defiance and the bearing 
of a gentleman. 

The trains of events that led to their fall, strongly char- 
acterized by the circumstances of the times and the pecu- 
liar qualities of the princes, are often in direct contrast, but 
still present a certain parallelism, and approach very near 
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when considered in reference to the principle of action and 
the result to be obtained. Both had aimed at giving the 
monarch the efficient control of the whole machine of go- 
vernment, the one by the direct assertion of the kingly 
prerogative by divine right,—the other by undermining, 
corrupting and enfeebling all the elements and resources 
of popular strength. The one sought to rest the monarchy 
on a hereditary peerage, the foundation of whose power 
was laid broadly in the law of primogeniture and entail,— 
the other sought to attain the same end through a Cham- 
ber of Peers nominated by himself, and whose jurisdiction, 
stretched without warrant of law to the trial of all offences 
against the State, assured him of a tribunal before which 
all questioners of the king’s acts could be tried with the 
certainty of conviction. Charles X. detested the scrutiny 
of the press, and abolished all the opposition newspapers 
of Paris by a single edict; Louis Philippe warred upon 
them by incessant prosecutions, and answered al! their an- 
imadversions by sending their editors to prison and load- 
ing their publishers with oppressive fines. Charles X. 
found in an elective Chamber of Deputies, an enemy 
which he sought to crush by abolishing it,—Louis Phil 

ippe chose rather to make it a useful tool, and he under- 
took what would appear to be the insane enterprize, of buy- 
ing it up, not only in the persons of its members, but of its 
constituency. Nearly half the last Chamber were place- 
holders at the will of the king. There were three hundred 
thousand qualified voters in France, and there were four 
hundred thousand place-holders at the will of the king. 
How many of the first class had the fortune to belong to 
the second, we cannot say ; but undoubtedly a very large 
portion of the electors of France, were the pensioners of 
the sovereign. ‘Thus the elections which preceded the re- 
volution of July, resulted in a decisive defeat of the king’s 
party ; those which ushered in the downfall of Louis Phil- 
ippe, returned a Chamber pledged to his support by an 
overwhelming majority. In both cases France had been 
furiously agitated by the canvass, and the manifestation 
of hostility to the policy of the sovereign on the part of 
the people generally, was bold and unequivocal. In the 
one, the electors were free, in the other, fettered. Charles 
X. had this body against him from his avowed intention 
to strip it of its power; Louis Philippe had secured its 
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support by means that deprived it of all character and all 
hold on popular respect. ‘Thus the Chamber of Deputies 
was fatal to both,—to the one, by its opposition, and to the 
other, by its venal support. Nearly ten years ago France 
was agitated ina like manner, about the election of a Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The administration of Molé had con- 
centrated upon itself the hostility of Guizot, Thiers and 
Odilon Barrot, three great movers of opinion, and though 
little in accord with each other, they combined to put down 
acommon enemy. In this contest, the king made him- 
self a part of the ministry ; the powers of the government 
were exhausted to secure its success ; the appeals to popu- 
lar sympathy on the part of the coalition were met by the 
desperate exertions of authority, armed with bribery, with 
promises, with threats, with punishments, but all in vain. 
The opposition triumphed by a great majority in the elec- 
tions. The result is curious. The elements of strife ex- 
isted full formed in the victorious party, and it only requir- 
ed a little skilful handling on the part of the king to set 
them at work, ‘The old ministry was allowed to go down, 
and then the leaders were set odds about the division of 
the spoils. Discord being established, one was played off 
against another, project after project of a ministry, was 
framed and abandoned, in consequence of obstacles inge- 
niously contrived, and finally, advantage was taken of an 
emeuse to instal a ministry representing the wishes of the 
king, and leaving out every conspicuous member of the 
victorious opposition. At this period, then, it was possible 
for an appeal to the electors of France against the govern- 
ment, to be successful, even when its object, almost trans- 
parently, was the gratification of the personal ambition of 
a few politicians. ‘The system of corruption was not yet 
perfected, and the failures before the people were necessa- 
ry to be made good by practicing upon the Chambers. In 
the late elections, all the powerful elements of popular in- 
fluence were used with passionate earnestness, and a rare 
combination of high talents and deep convictions com- 
bined with a strong predisposition of the French people to 
believe that t'iey were on the eve of great events; that 
they were struggling for great principles ; that the charac- 
ter of the nation demanded change, and that the ruling 
powers were driving it upon a course equally humiliating 
and perilous,—but all was without avail, ‘The most over- 
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whelming evidence was afforded that the king and his 
ministers were held in great abhorrence generally, but they 
carried the elections, and secured a majority of a hundred 
in the Chamber of Deputies. The king’s system was now 
brought to perfection—he was sure of the support of the 
legislature, though the sentiment of all France was against 
him. ‘T’he throne was sustained by a power independent 
of and greater than opinion. The elective principle was 
practically abolished, and the king alone ruled. The 
French nation felt itself on the verge of the establishment 
of an absolute and irresponsible government. ‘The same 
settled determination to resist it, to find a way of escape 
from it, showed itself generally, as had done on the de- 
velopment of the scheme of Charles X. The conjunctures 
were much the same, but in the one case, the evil was 
thought to spring from the personal character of the sove- 
reign ; in the other, under a better course of political train- 
ing and a maturer experience, it was charged upon the 
monarchical principle. ‘The behavior of the two sovereigns 
under this formidable development of national hostility, 
was very different; partly from the difference of circum- 
stances, and partly from the unlike character of the men. 
Charles X. was called on to face a newly elected Chamber, 
the great majority of which, were his declared opposers. 
He provided for the difficulty by dissolving it before it met; 
ordered a new election on a system established by royal 
ordinance against the laws; anticipated the outbreak of 
the press, by suppressing all the opposition newspapers, 
and thus assumed the dictatorship, by virtue of an article 
of the Charter which was intended to confer extraordinary 
power on the king in cases of extreme and pressing dan- 
ger to the nation. Louis Philippe, on the contrary, had 
seen in the progress of the elections, at once, the hostility 
of France, roused almost to a passion, and the complete 
triumph of his own system. Buoyed up by the self-gra- 
tulation of success, and despising a public opinion that, 
rage as it might, was still practically the slave of his army, 
his offices, his honors and his bribes, he said to himself, 
they have tried all their strength, they have brought for- 
ward their last reserves,—I have signally beaten them in 
battle, I will complete the victory by trampling on them. 
Accordingty, in the speech from the throne, he character- 
ized the agitations of the preceding months by a phrase 
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that was taken and could only be taken as a studied and 
gross indignity to all the opposition members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. ‘They took it as a declaration of war, 
and for answer, announced a grand Reform Banquet to be 
held in Paris. The government met the announcement 
by declaring that at whatever cost they would prevent the 
meeting from being held. Thus a palpable issue was 
made, on which the parties might commence a war more 
substantial than that of opinion and words, to which they 
had thus far limived themselves. The Liberalists of the 
Chamber, who desired no violence and aimed only at get- 
ting into office, finally shrunk from the issue of force and 
abandoned the banquet. But the people either did not 
hear of the change or did not heed it. Paris turned out 
into the streets,—collisions ensued, wounds, deaths, barri- 
cades, battles, revolution. In less than two months from 
the utterance of that insolent boast of power, and defiance 
of opinion, Louis Philippe was flying, alone and in dis- 
guise, to the coast of France, too hopelessly fallen even to 
provoke a hostile pursuit, too mean to be talkec of by the 
great nation which was absorbed in the labor of founding 
a republic. The unanimity of the people was strikingly 
displayed in this cool contemptuous dismissal of the dy- 
nasty from power. They felt their sovereignty secure, 
and with the security came the generosity of strength. No 
minister was ever more execrated than Guizot,—but, the 
revolution accomplished, the people made no demand for 
his blood ; no search was instituted ; the royal family, the 
ministers and whoever felt themselves at war with the 
new power, were allowed to get out of the way without 
hindrance, and the abolition of the punishment of death 
for political offences, was among the earliest edicts of the 
Provisional Government, welcomed by the hearty approval 
of the people. In the former revolution there was much 
less of this consciousness of unanimity and of security. 
Popular hatred survived the victory; the guilty ministers 
of Charles X. were hunted out and their death demanded 
vehemently by the great body of the people. Their trial 
was a crisis in the affairs of the new government, and it 
was only by surrounding the scene of it with an army, 
and conveying away the prisoners, after it was over, with 
the greatest secrecy and haste, that a grand explosion of 
popular rage was avoided, when it became known that 
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they had only been condemned to imprisonment. There 
was known to be still a legitimist party in France, who 
were plotting to bring back the exiled Bourbons. There 
was a legitimist party so long as there was monarchy in 
France, but the republic was no sooner proclaimed, than 
all parties seemed to melt together—Bonapartists, Legiti- 
matists, Orleanists. So true it is that, in fact, all France 
was republican in character and sympathy, even while it 
seemed to be made up merely of a horde of discordant 
monarchical factions, with three hostile dynasties candi- 
dates for the throne. It only needed in 1830, that Lafay- 
ette should proclaim a republic, to have secured essentially 
the same result. Opinion, as we have said, was less ma- 
tured and systematized then than now, but the instinct of 
the French people would have instantly appreciated the 
thing—their hearts would have beat in unison with its 
meaning—there would have been but a momentary resis- 
tance, and the work would have been accomplished. Who 
does not sorrow that such a crowning of the glory of his 
life was denied to Lafayette, and that his love of republican- 
ism should on this great occasion have effected only the eleva- 
tion of a new king, who, after seventeen years of misrule, 
was to be hooted ignominously out of France! 

It is worth remarking, that during the three days of Ju- 
ly, as in those of February, there were three ministries. 
Prince Polignac gave place to the Duc de Mortemart, and 
he to Casimir Périer, as M. Guizot to Count Molé and the 
latter to M.M. Thiers and Odillon Barrot. But Charles 
X. was not on the spot, and was not prompted by the sight 
of revolution marching on like a resistless torrent to swal- 
low up the monarchy. Full of a blind faith, too, in his 
divine right to the throne, he was slow to believe in the 
possibility of the success of the revolt. His concessions 
were, therefore, made in the confusion of the last moments 
of the struggle, and took the form rather of attempts to 
negotiate for an accommodation, than of announcements 
of change of Ministry. But in both cases the attempts to 
propitiate the revolution, were far behind the times, and 
merely served to show to the people the successive stages 
of their victory and to cheer them on to its consummation. 
The abdication is another curious feature in common. 
Charles X. renounced the crown in favor of his grandson, 
an infant ten years old,—it led to the coronation of the 
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Duke of Orleans. Louis Philippe abdicated in favor of 
his grandson, an infant ten years old,—it resulted in the 
establishment of the republic. So in 1814, Napoleon abdi- 
cated in favor of his infant son,—it made way for the re- 
turn of the Bourbons. The fate of the successive objects 
of this magnificent and futile bequest of a vagabond crown, 
may present at some future time as curious a subject of 
comparison as the position of the donors and the conse- 
quences of the gift. The King of Rome died a Colonel 
in the Austrian army. The Duke of Bordeaux is a res- 
pectable young gentleman without a home or the means 
of living, save by the charity of others. The Count of 
Paris is not yet old enough to know the difference between 
a throne and a cushion, but his prospects are narrow 
enough. These are straws that are helplessly swept on 
by the great stream of a nation’s progress. In other cir- 
cumstances, they might have been the representatives of 
august power,—their childhood the sunrise to which the 
eyes of millions should be directed in homage and in hope. 
We have traced the course of the two dynasties to their 
catastrophe with especial reference to the connection of 
their acts with the popular representation of France in the 
Chamber of Deputies. This body was the expression of 
the power of the middle class, the bourgeoisre, and it was 
only by attacking this class that an opposition stron 
enough to overthrow the monarchy, could be created. 
Charles X., as we have seen, assailed it directly and with 
the manifest purpose of forcing it into a position of mere 
subjection to the royal authority. He disbanded the Na- 
tional Guard, which was the bourgeoisie organized and 
armed. He laid the foundation of a powerful landed aris- 
tocracy, and finally asserted the supremacy of the royal 
will over the Charter itself, and the independence of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 'To submit to this was to suffer 
political annihilation, and then the middle class united 
with and led the people for the overthrow of the dynasty. 
They placed on the throne a man who could have no pre- 
tence of divine right to justify him in warring on the Char- 
ter and the popular power which had directly given him 
his position,—who was the son of a republican and regici- 
cide of 1792,—who had grown up in poverty and labor, and 
who in his after prosperity had studiously favored the im- 
pression that he was in all his tastes and opinions as much 
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of a republican as the citizen of a monarchy could be, 
without incurring peril. ‘The bourgeoisie believed that in 
crowning Louis Philippe, they had entered into the secure 
possession of ascendancy in the State, having a monarch 
who was made so by their will and who was one of them- 
selves in all respects, with the Peerage reduced to a mere 
collection of empty titles, and the Chamber of Deputies 
emanating from their free suffrages. Believing that they 
had secured all this, they in effect believed they had estab- 
lished a republic, as they showed thomselves republicans 
in desiring to build their government on such a foundation. 
Their mistake was in supposing that the elements they 
had thus assembled could be harmonized, and act in ae- 
cord. They were really at irreconcileable war, and the 
whole reign of Louis Philippe was devoted to freeing the 
monarchy from its abhorred taint of republicanism, and 
building up the throne on the ruins of the popular power. 
[t was neither in his nature or consistent with the circum- 
stances of his position, to attempt this by bold and unco- 
vered attacks,—he was a political gamester, and all his 
successes were by tricks. He took the path of low cun- 
ning, and adopted intrigue and the corrupting powers of 
money to gain his end, and he had just succeeded, like 
Charles X., when his whole fabric crumbled and fell by 
its own weakness. Even the bourgeoisie was not all cor- 
rupted, and those whom the net had not entangled, were 
irresistibly carried over to the cause of resistance as the 
only hope of salvation, while the adherents of power were 
left without a cause that they could defend, without moral 
weight in the country and without any sincere attachment 
to the King. So, as in 1830, the people found all the pas- 
sions, principles and convictions of the bourgeoisie arrayed 
inst the monarchy, and whatever of its members were 
held to the side of the King, paralyzed and disheartened 
by their unnatural position, and ready to betray the cause 
which they could only serve by ~ the country. 
That union of classes, without which the gu.ernment of 
a great country cannot be revolutionized with only a mo- 
ment’s struggle, took place—the National Guards fraterniz- 
ed with the mass—the army followed the example, and 
the dynasty of Louis Philippe went down to the grave 
without a mourner. 
But it would be only a feeble representation of that 
19 VOL. XIV.—wNo. 27. 
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power in France which had raised and abased thrones, to 
confine the view to the mere parliamentary history, and to 
consider the monarchy solely in reference to the power of 
a class personified in the functions of the Chamber of De- 
puties. The great overmastering element in both these 
cases was the sentiment of the nation. France abhorred 
the Bourbons as a gift of their enemies,—as a yoke imposed 
upon the conquered by the conquerors,—as the memorial 
of the winding up of a quarter of a century of victories 
and conquests, by defeat, humiliation, spoiliation and dis- 
grace. It was a memorial, the full and bitter significance 
of which, they did not allow themselves to forget, and 
they watched the day of retribution, as. for an occasion 
when they could take revenge on all their enemies at once. 
The expulsion of the Bourbons was in fact the expulsion 
of the Allies from Paris. It was a sentiment in which all 
France participated, save only that small band of emi- 
grants who had shared the exile of the royal tamily and 
returned rather as to a spoil in which they were to share, 
than to a native land they were to reclaim. The throne 
of Louis Philippe, set up on the ruins of that raised by the 
foreign conquerors, set up by the French in the assertion 
of their national independence, had the public sentiment 
strongly in its favor. Aside from the simple and unpre- 
tending character of the man, the confidence given him 
by the favorite leaders of the people and the guarantees to 
liberty profusely offered at the time; France had the proud 
consolation of feeling that Louis Philippe was her own 
king, raised to power in defiance of the insolent dictation 
of the Holy Alliance, and who could refer only to the voice 
of the nation as his title to sovereignty. In the outset, 
then, the monarchy of July had a signal advantage over 
the Bourbons, and it was only by refusing the support of 
this sentiment, by studiously seeking to bury its real title 
to the throne, and to hide itself in the mob of legitimate 
dynasties, that it lost all hold upon the national sympathy, 
and came at last to be identified with all that was most 
odious and repulsive in the character of the discarded 
family. 

We know well it has been said that Louis Philippe lost 
the good will of France because he kept her quiet—be- 
cause he was a friend of peace and studiously sought the 
advancement rather of commerce, wealth, internal com- 
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munications and the real well-being of his people, than 
their military fame. It is his own favorite defence and is 
a most convenient shelter. After all, he kept up a war in 
Africa during the whole of his reign; he made war on 
Portugal and captured Lisbon ; he invaded the Roman 
States and captured Ancona; he made war on Holland 
and took Antwerp; he made war on Mexico and reduced 
the castles and city of Vera Cruz; he made a long and 
mischievous war on the Argentine Republic ;—six wars in 
a short reign. ‘This does not indicate so desperate a love 
of peace ; but whoever considers the circumstances of each 
of these cases, and the character of the powers attacked, 
will undoubtedly see that whatever of warlike passions 
the King had, led him to assault weak enemies, by surprise, 
rather than to match himself with the strong and the well- 
prepared. But Lafitte, Lafayette, Dupont de )’Eure and 
Odillon Barrot,—men beloved by the people of France, 
identified with the revolution of July, and who had given 
him the crown, were also friends of peace; why, at the 
earliest moment when he felt secure enough in his seat to 
be able to dispense with these men, to whom he owed all, 
did he turn his back upon them and drive them from his 
confidence and from office? This happened only a few 
short months after his coronation, and it stamped the char- 
acter of his policy,—a policy of treachery, indirection and 
selfishness,—that allowed no generous and truthful spirits 
to live in the atmosphere of the palace,—that would tole- 
rate in the council no men who preferred France to the 
reigning family. It was a policy that sacrificed everything 
to the safety of the dynasty and to its recognition as a part 
of the system of European legitimacy. ‘This policy show- 
ed itself in all his dealings with foreign powers, submit- 
ting to fawn and cringe and smile under insult, and deem- 
ing it a sufficient reward, if at last, no matter with what 
arrogant tone of condescension, the Emperor of Russia 
would open diplomatic relations with him. Thus a man 
detested in France as the betrayer of Napoleon, but popu- 
lar in England for the same reason, was, against the advice 
of all his Ministers, sent by the King to London as his 
embassador. 'Thus when, after long holding him at the 
most contemptuous distance, the Emperor Nicholas at last, 
in reply to the most pressing solicitations, informed him 
that if he would appoint a particular person embassador, 
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he would receive him, Louis Philippe instantly confirmed 
the nomination thus made by a foreign potentate whom he 
knew to be his mortal enemy. So too, when the rising in 
Italy took place, and the Austrian army hovered on the 
borders, that power was cautioned in a moment of forget- 
fulness, or rather in a moment when Lafitte, instead of 
Louis Philippe, spoke for France, that she would not allow 
the principle of non-intervention to be violated. The 
Austrian government not only rejected the caution, but re- 
jected it with manifest contempt; invaded Italy; suppress- 
ed the liberal movements there with all the imperious vio- 
lence of a master, and the French government said not 
a word more. 

The case of Belgium wes more complicated, and every 
link in it, through all its endless turnings, was an addition- 
al proof of the absolute subserviency of the French gov- 
ernment to the will of the great powers—the powers that 
represented, to the mind of Louis Philippe, that formidable 
legitimacy which he had offended in accepting the crown, 
and which it was now the grand aim of his existence to 
disarm and propitiate. So he rejected the offer of the 
crown of Belgium for his son, and not only thus deprived 
the Belgians of their first choice, but further interfered 
with threats to prevent them from electing the Due de 
Leuchtemberg, the son of Eugéne Beauharnais. The re- 
sult was, that England was allowed to dictate a king for 
the Belgians, and that the warm friendship of that people 
for the French was turned into hostility. But the subser- 
viency of the King of France in this matter was not yet 
exhausted. William of Holland was a brave and politic 
prince, and his sagacity taught him that the best way to 
make terms with the Holy Alliance, whose representatives 
were engaged in London in the business of pulling to 
pieces and patching up kingdoms, was to defy them; and 
accordingly, collecting his army, he suddenly invaded Bel- 
gium, defeated her forces, captured several towns, and 
threw the whole country into the greatest consternation. 
King Leopold sent urgent messages to France for succor, 
and Louis Philippe, thinking that in thus granting aid, he 
could not offend the Londen Conference, as it was only 
enforcing its decrees, ordered his army into Belgium, with- 
out consulting them. It was considered too independent 
a proceeding by half, and they cautioned him to withdraw 
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his oops. ° Oveyeu. Finally, having had a distinct 
understanding that the French army was to be considered, 
not the army of France, but the army of the Great Powers, 
acting under their direction, the Conference decided that 
it should move forward, not in concert with the Belgian 
forces as their allies, but alone and as the executive arm 
of the Conference, to expel the Dutch from such fortresses 
as they still occupied in Belgium. Louis Philippe submit- 
ted without hesitation. Those who have studied French 
history and their national character, need not be told how 
these things goaded the spirit of that people, and how con- 
temptible in their eyes, became the sovereign who, repre- 
senting a power that all nations feared, could thus consent 
to be the syecophant and slave of all. 

Besides the provocation to contempt and disgust which 
this subserviency to foreign influence offered to French 
national pride, it involved also the necessary consequence 
of vacillation, inconsistency and bad faith. Thus in the 
first freshness of the revolutionary feeling, it would have 
been dangerous to the position of the King in Paris to re- 
fuse all sympathy with the Italian refugees who aimed at 
awaking the national spirit in theirown country ; and be- 
sides, a stir in Italy would be a check on Austria ; conse- 
quently the refugees were encouraged by the countenance 
of the French government. But Austria having wisely 
accepted the revolution of July on condition of the good 
behavior of the new dynasty, it became important not to 
offend her by encouraging revolution, and the refugees 
were stopped, disbanded and treated as disturbers of the 
peace. ‘The King of Spain having thundered against the 
revolution and refused to recognize Louis Philippe, it be- 
came politic to encourage a liberalist movement against 
Ferdinand VII., which was accordingly organized by re- 
fugees within the French territory, and promised to become, 
under the lead of Mina and others, a formidable beginning 
of revolution. But Ferdinand was frightened by the 
mere rumor, sent in his adhesion to the Orleans dynasty, 
and thus removed the politic motive for interfering with his 
tyranny. All support and toleration of the Spanish patri- 
ots was immediately withdrawn, and in the confusion 
produced by this desertion, their attempt utterly failed. 

To take an instance illustrating the whole reign of Louis 
Philippe, we have only to consider his relations with Eng- 
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land. For years after his accession there was no degree 
of subserviency too great to signify the ardent sincerity 
with which he held to the entente cordiale between the 
two countries. England had had grievous cause of alarm 
in regard to a proposed treaty of new partition of Europe 
between Charles X. and the Emperor of Russia; the re- 
volution had dethroned an enemy; moreover, it had placed 
on the throne a man who professed himself by education 
and principle essentially an Englishman, and that govern- 
ment, therefore, without scruple or hesitation had acknow- 
ledged Louis Philippe. Here was a distinct and powerful 
support against the hostility of the monarchies of the con- 
tinent, and the English alliance became the political sheet- 
anchor of the new dynasty. But the position of things 
in time changed. The dynasty became rather a favorite 
in Europe, from the growing certainty that it alone stood 
in the way of a republic, and there was no longer any rea- 
son to regard England as its peculiar friend, and then took 
place that scene of foul intrigue to secure the succession 
to the Spanish throne which effectually broke up the good 
understanding of France and England, and sent Louis 
Philippe, nothing loathe, to look for friends and allies 
among the legitimate despots with whom he desired to be 
classed. In these few illustrations we have summed up 
the entire foreign policy of Louis Philippe. 'The English 
have indulged in abundant abuse and ridicule of the irri- 
tation which this policy kept up in France. As they had 
the gain of it, they found it very excellent and worthy. 
The winners are usually good-humored. But that in real- 
ity they saw the meanness of this system of subserviency, 
and perfectly understood its motive, and were ready to be- 
lieve that Louis Philippe was capable of practising the 
same craft upon them which he had practised upon France 
for the purpose of advancing the interests of his dynasty, 
and that there was only the flimsiest partition between 
their pretended entente cordiale and the most unreserved 
contempt and animosity, is all amply proved by the history 
of the Spanish Marriage,—an event which, if the momen- 
tous importance of it at the time be compared with the 
overwhelming insignificance to which it was speedily con- 
signed, must be considered the richest burlesque of mon- 
archy with which modern State-craft has embelished the 
history of nations. The inflated balloon and the collapsed 
bunch of rags may serve as a parallel. 
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But there was another characteristic of the Orleans dy- 
nasty, less veiled from the public, even more odious in its 
incongruity with the royal office, and which must be con- 
sidered one of the most potent causes of the contempt into 
which it fell,—a contempt so universal, that in the day of 
adversity the King had not a friend in all France, and 
moved not an expression of sympathy in the whole world, 
which could not be directly traced to the dread and horror 
of French republicanism. This characteristic was ava- 
rice—an inordinate passion for gathering money from all 
sources and by all sorts of means—an appetite so greedy 
that it blinded the King as to the effect which its indul- 
gence was certain to have on the public respect, and conse- 
quently on the security of the crown in his family. Be- 
fore his elevation to the throne, the Duke of Orleans was 
probably the richest man in France. It was expected that, 
according to old and, well-established rules, he would give 
up the whole of his vast wealth to the state. He conveyed 
all his personal property to his family before his coronation, 
He had made the most moderate professions, while only 
the candidate of the revolution, as to the proper provision 
for the personal expenses of the King,—the leaders be- 
lieved that they had found in him a genuine republican, 
The very first proposition submitted on his behalf to the 
representatives of the nation was for a civil list of 20,000,- 
0OO0f. with the addition of all the royal palaces and domains, 
the confirmation to himself of all the estates and the ap- 
panage of the Orleans family, and the privilege of holding 
personal property to an unlimited amount, All was grant- 
ed to him, except that the civil list was reduced to twelve 
or fourteen millions ; and yet the King was always in debt 
to the civil list,—at the time of his dethronement to a very 
large amount,—and was the worst paymaster in France, 
To gather with both hands and pay with neither, seems to 
have been the sum of his policy in money matters. 

Before the question of the civil list was determined, the 
public mind of France was agitated to an extraordinary 
degree, with the circumstances attending the death of the 
aged Duc de Bourbon, the last to bear the illustrious title 
of Prince de Condé. He died in possession of great wealth, 
which he bequeathed to the Duc d’Aumale, third son of 
Louis Philippe, and to his mistress Madame de Feuchéres, 
a woman without character. He died by violence,—of 
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that there was no doubt,—and the commission that made 
the inquest decided that it was a case of suicide. Further 
investigation and discussion, though it changed not the le- 
gal decision, produced a general and abiding conviction 
that he was murdered, and the feeling on the subject was 
so strong, that Madame de Feuchéres underwent a sort of 
trial, any serious consequences from which were carefully 
provided against by the management of the Court. What 
was unfortunate for Louis Philippe, in this whole matter, 
was that, in the first place, he undoubtedly owed the adop- 
tion of his son by the Prince de Condé, not to any love of 
the latter for his family, but to the influence of Madame de 
Feuchéres over his enfeebled mind,—an influence tasked 
to the utmost for this object, and exerted with a stubborn 
perseverance that showed she considered her own fortunes 
involved in success. In the second place, the King was 
involved in the necessity of shielding from inquiry, a wo- 
man suspected of a horrible crime, committed for the pur- 
pose of placing beyond contingency the provisions of that 
will which gave the Due d’Aumale a princely fortune, and 
not only so, but also of assuming a perfect conviction of 
her innocence, which could only be shown by personal at- 
tentions, that neither her social position nor her character 
justified, even on the admission of her perfect innocence in 
this matter. Thus it happened that while all France as- 
sociated the darkest suspicions with her name, she was in- 
vited to Paris and treated by the Court with marks of dis- 
tinguished respect. At the best, this affair was discredita- 
ble to the King, and showed him a man whose love for 
specious appearances even, (certainly a strong feature in 
his character,) was not strong enough to curb his appetite 
for money. ‘There were not wanting those who broughta 
much darker accusation against him—an accusation, how- 
ever, so little justified by the general tenor of his life that 
it has found few believers; yet it added to the force of the 
other circumstances at the time ; and the effect of the whole 
was greatly to impair the respect of France for the new 
dynasty. 

In due time came up the questions of the dotation of the 
young princes. No amount of family wealth seems in the 
slightest degree to have mollified the determination of the 
King to make the treasury bleed for his private benefit, on 
every conceivable opportunity, and tne marriage of the 
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princes afforded a pretext for an exaction which he made 
the most of. These dotation questions, which, thanks to 
the prolific character of the family, seemed to spring up 
with fearful frequency, were the detestation of the King’s 
Ministers, not less than of the nation; tor they were the 
sorest trials that the fidelity of a parliamentary majority 
could be put to. Men that could not be driven from the 
side of the Ministers, on any other question, wavered and 
shuddered before this ordeal of a dotation debate. The 
whole history of the Orleans family was sure to be dragged 
forth,—the enormous wealth that F'rance had heaped upon 
them was reckoned up, parcel by parcel, with pitiless exac- 
titude, and to the questions, where is all this to end, or 
what has the royal family done for France in return for 
such profuse generosity, what answers could be given! 
But in such cases, the opposition did not wait for reply,— 
they answered their own questions, and in a way to add 
immensely to their caustic force. The Ministers had 
therefore the strongest motives to dread these dotations, but 
the King was inexorable, and they were no longer Minis 
ters if they refused to aid him in his darling objects. By 
menaces and bribes and cajolings, then, the dotations were 
sure at last to be secured, but with every million so extort- 
ed, the throne itself shook under the indignation and con- 
tempt that so inordinate a craving for money in the breast 
of a king, was sure to excite in the mind of the nation. 

Finally, the pressure of taxation threatened to devour 

France. Ingenuity had exhausted itself in discovering 
new sources of revenue—the public expenditure was feai- 
fully increasing—the nation was groaning under the sever- 
ity of the exactions, and what rendered the crisis absolute- 
ly frightful, was that while the means of revenue were 
drained to the dregs, the public debt was accumulating, 
and the nation seemed driving headlong upon bankruptcy. 
It was, in these circumstances, that the King from his 
throne, denounced the agitation for reform as the result of 
“blind and hostile passion,” and the obsequious majority of 
the Chamber repeated the insult against the minority of 
their body, in their answer to the royal speech. It is the 
last drop that makes the cup overflow. All classes felt 
that against a government so corruptly administered, so in- 
solently bent on spurning all compromises, there was but 

one remedy,—resistance, and the insensate folly of the gov- 
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ernment speedily gave them an opportunity to try its effi- 
eacy. The enormous disparity of the forces with which 
Charles X. and Louis Philippe prepared to brave the storm 
of popular wrath, is worth noting. The former had much 
the stronger motive to arm himself effectively. 'The sus- 
pension of the charter, the suppression of the newspapers 
and the dictatorship of the King, formed a coup d’etat of 
so astounding a character, that a fierce resistance was in 
the highest degree probable. At the same time, the pro- 
ceedings had been determined on, after full deliberation on 
the part of the Council, and they had their own leisure to 
prepare for its execution. Yet when the day came, there 
were no more than seven or eight thousand effective troops 
in Paris, and these fought the battle for the monarchy. 
They fought well too, displaying in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, a stern devotion to their cause. The three 
days of February came much more by surprise upon Louis 
Philippe. There was simply a proposition to hold a re- 
form banquet in Paris, in defiance of the royal prohibition, 
and to make this prohibition good against those who show- 
ed such a violent determination to dine, there was rapidly 
accumulated in the capital an enormous army of sixty 
thousand men. But the people knew much better what 
they were about, than the government. When the time 
for action arrived, it was found that this force was useless. 
The National Guard at every point stood between the army 
and the people—it would not fire on the latter—it would 
not allow the troops of the line to fire on them—the latter 
would not fire on the Nationa! Guard. The real battle 
then, except at a few points, was between the insurgents 
and the armed police force, known as the Municipal Guard, 
a class of officials hated most cordially by the people, hat- 
ing as heartily in return, half spy and half ruffian, and 
who on this occasion had to give an account to merciless 
judges for the misdeeds of many years. The King, blind 
to the magnitude of the popular movement, and the fiery 
passions that were beginning to boil up, knew nothing of 
the dangers to his authority from this conflicting position 
of the armed force; and when the real truth was forced 
upon him at the end of the second day, he was lost in con- 
sternation, and displayed to the end of the scene a helpless 
imbecility that was pitiable. He deserted all his resources, 
left his family to scatter and save themselves as they could, 
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and he, the master of four hundred thousand troops, fled in 
a one horse carriage, through the midst of a great concourse 
of his enemies, who saw him embark and made no demon- 
stration of a wish to do him violence. Never was there so 
pusilanimous a desertion of a throne before,—and by a man 
too, who had marked his whole reign by the excesses of 
authority,—by encroachment, exaction and a studious arm- 
ing of himself at all points against the resentments of his 
people. 

But we have dwelt long enough on the parallel of the 
two reigns and their catastrophes. A still more interesting 
one, had we sufficient authentic materials, would be found 
in the consequences of the two revolutions. We remarked 
in the outset the like effects they produced on the nations 
of Europe. But for two powerful causes, the revolution of 
1830 would have produced as deep a shock to all material 
interests within the kingdom, as that of 1848 has done. 
Europe is very eager to see nothing but the workings of re- 
publicanism, in the unhinging of all business relations, the 
suspension of banks, the tumults of the metropolis and the 
bankruptcy of the public treasury. We in this country, 
have too much adopted the caut of Europe on the subject 
of French republicanism. It is therefore of the utmost 
consequence that we consider well the force of these opera- 
ting causes. 

The first is, the opinion of the world, cherished with 
interested assiduity by the adherents of monarchy, and by 
dint of incessant reiteration from the tribune and in all 
books of history, become the habitual creed of all the 
world, that republicanism in France is synonymous with 
anarchy, repudiation, confiscation and a war on the human 
race. ‘That, because the republic of 1792, standing amid 
the awful wreck of a monarchy, ten centuries old, inherit- 
ing from that monarchy an irretrievable bankruptcy of the 
treasury, with all the kings of Europe, urged on by the 
vengeful passions of an army of exiles from her own soil, 
banded together for her destruction,—because, in her des- 
pair, the republic gave “herself over to the lead of dema- 
magogues who offered courage and a sublime devotion to 
her cause in exchange for power, and because, in the in- 
toxication of triumph over such fearful odds, she surrender- 
ed her liberty to the conqueror whv had brought all Europe 
to her feet,—-therefore, we are authorized to conclude, that 
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every attempt at republican government in France will be- 
gin with a reign of terror and end with a reign of Napo- 
leon,—is a specimen of the shallow sophisms by which the 
enlightened advocates of monarchy are content to solve the 
gravest problems of history. But if monarchy were tried 
by the same rules what defence could it make! The opi- 
nion, however, is of the greatest moment to the proper un- 
derstanding of the question, because it has had the most 
serious influence in determining the circumstances of the 
new republic. It was not confined to the surrounding na- 
tions,—it had its party in France. In 1830, M. Lafitte, in 
answer to the question, “ does Lafayette very sincerely de- 
sire a republic,” replied, “he would wish for it, if he were 
not afraid of too deep-searching a convulsion.” ‘The senti- 
ment of a great class, of the class which then determined 
the form of the government, is expressed in this answer. 
They were republicans, but partly from a shuddering re- 
collection of the reign of terror, and still more from the in- 
cessant repetition of their dismal bodings by the monarch- 
ists in and out of France, they allowed themselves to be 
led by their fears of the disorderly tendency of liberty. 
The same sentiment prevailed with the same class at the 
recent revolution, and this class embraced the largest part 
of the property holders in France. They dreaded in a re- 
public the withdrawal of the safeguards of property, taxa- 
tion directed especially against themselves, perhaps down- 
right legal spoliation, perhaps the pillage of the mob. 
They dreaded also a general war, ruinous to commerce 
and manufactures, and bringing in its train enormous taxes 
and a military government. The capitalists of France 
were in a panic from the moment they heard the multitude 
shout, vive la republique! ‘The public securities, shares 
of joint stock companies, &c., went down with a crash ; 
there was a run on the Bank of France which it could not 
sustain ; the Savings Bank deposits were called for by 
the million, and being invested in the funds, which had 
fallen to half their ordinary value, they could not be paid ; 
all was confusion,—all men moaned over the panic which 
was ruining them, and each man exerted himself to the 
utmost to add to its intensity. How much of all the disas- 
ters that ensued to trade, employment of labor, and the 
vast amount of interests that depend upon the confidence 
of men in the stability of society, sprung, not from any 
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mischief that republicanism actually worked, but from 
dread of what it might work. 

Again, Paris is pre-eminently the resort of the luxurious 
rich of other countries, and its manufactures and employ- 
ments have, toa great extent, taken their character from 
the cireumstances of its being the seat of an expensive 
Court, and the resort of the gay and prodigal idlers of Eu- 
rope. Paris was crowded with this class of lavish cus- 
tomers when the revolution broke out. If the rich of 
France were panic-stricken at the prospect of democratic 
rule, what must have been the horror and consternation of 
this delicate brood of foreign aristocrats, filled by instinct, 
education and national feeling, with unmitigated dread 
and detestation of the canaille who, as they were assured, 
half a century ago had desired no better argument for 
stringing a man up to the next lamp-post, than a charge 
of washing his hands and wearing clean linen! Taking 
their hint from Louis Philippe and from the wicked who 
flee when no man pursueth, the whole army of foreigners 
rushed pell-mell to the frontiers, carrying with them all 
the funds they had expected to spend on the Parisians, and 
drying up in a day all that great source of employment 
which their luxury had fed. 

The effect of this panic and drain, was the suspension 
of the banks, the failure of private bankers and merchants, 
and an incalculable amount of destitution and suffering 
among the poor, who live each day on the produce of the 
day’s toil. The effect was immensely aggravated by the 
sudden suspension of the whole foreign trade. Wherever 
the news went of a revolution in France and the procla- 
mation of the republic, all shipments instantly ceased, no 
bill drawn on previous shipments could be sold, and the 
effect was as if that great and rich country had been sunk 
in the sea. But how is French republicanism accountable 
for all this? ‘The whole world, leagued together by a 
common chain of fears, heaps mountains of difficulties in 
the way of its course, and if it falters before the obstacles, 
if it totters under the weight of universal distrust, if it suf- 
fers for want of the bread that the nations have snatched 
from it, and its look becomes lean and wolfish, the whole 
world lifts up its hands in self-gratulation that it saw be- 
fore how it would all turn out—republicanism in France 
is only another name for anarchy! There is neither 
20 VOL. XIv.—No. 27. 
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sound philosophy nor Christian charity in such conclu- 
sions. 

Calamities of a like nature, but modified in degree, fol- 
lowed the revolution of July. The funds fell enormously, 
so that to save certain great bankers from ruinous losses, 
the Chambers hastened to enact a law providing that the 
settlement of speculative transactions in the funds, should 
be postponed for a time named. 'The Municipal Commis- 
sion of which Lafayette was the head, among its last 
acts had postponed for ten days the falling due of all bills 
of exchange, to avoid the distress of forced payments in 
the confusion of the revolution. They had also recom- 
mended the formation of a moveable national guard out 
of the destitute laborers of Paris, as a provison called for 
by the extent of the suffering from the diminution of work. 
Paris was filled with bankruptcies, and many of the first 
bankers and merchants throughout France, fell before the 
power of that storm. ‘Two months after the settlement of 
the crown, it was stated that in nearly fifty of the depart- 
ments the indirect imposts yielded nothing, or were only 
collected by force; and the revenue returns for the first 
five months of the reign of Louis Philippe, showed a defi- 
cit of more than 30,000,000f. But that government felt 
only in a very slight degree the pressure of adverse opinion 
which has weighed on the republic. A monarchy was, 
in the opinion of Europe, the supreme good, and when it 
was known that the revolution of July had thrown up a 
monarchy, the first consternation gave place to confidence. 
The bankers and merchants of France were the very class 
that settled the government of July, and they of course 
were satisfied with their own work. 

The second of the potent causes that form the wide dis- 
tinction in the amount of distress and confusion accompa- 
nying the two revolutions, is found in the very different 
condition of the national finances at the time of their oc- 
currence. ‘The revenue and expenditure under the Bour- 
bons had averaged about 850,000,000f. During the last 
year of Charles X. the receipts considerably exceeded the 
expenditure. The treasury was in a sound condition, and 
the pressure of taxation by no means severe. The ex- 
penditures of the government rose suddenly nearly 300, 
000,000f., after the revolution—large additions were made 
to the national debt—the taxes were increased from year 
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to year—the annual expenditure for some years past had 
reached the enormous amount of fourteen to sixteen hun- 
dred millions of francs—an immense floating debt of 
treasury notes was added to the funded debt, which was 
itself nearly a fifth greater than in 1830, and a deficiency 
of not less than two hundred millions was impending over 
the treasury at the time of the late revolution. Taxation 
had been carried to an extreme that threatened destruction 
to the interests on which it weighed, and in addition to 
this, expenditure had vastly exceeded the produce of the 
taxes. Let us ask how it would have fared with the mon- 
archy of July, if it had received from the Bourbons such 
a legacy of public bankruptcy as 1t bequeathed to the re- 
public! Yet the financial difficulties of the new govern- 
ment are treated by many as among the mischiefs of re- 
publicanism, and among the proofs of its incapacity to 
manage the affairs of an empire. The Savings Banks add- 
ed to the perplexities of the Provisional Government. 
They did not exist in 1830, and consequentlyglid not 
trouble the infancy of the Orleans royalty. Buf in Fe- 
bruary last the deposits in these banks amounted to 355, 
1100,00Cf., and the cash on hand to meet them, only to 65, 
000,000f. 'The remainder had all been invested by the 
late government in the funds. There was a rush to with- 
draw these deposites—there was money enough only to 
pay a small part of them. ‘The Provisional Government 
adopted the rule of paying a certain portion in cash and 
the remainder in 5 per cent. stock at par. This has been 
treated by the majority of British writers as a piece of 
spoiliation, indicative of a reckless disregard of the rights 
of property. Certainly the government could not pay the 
money, because it was not there. It gave its notes for it, 
bearing the highest rate of interest allowed by the laws of 
France, and this is called spoiliation ! 

Let us do the Provisional Government justice. As a 
body, they undoubtedly labored with honest intentions. The 
greatest and most difficult of all their duties were nega- 
tive—to save Paris from the permanent enthronement of 
mob-law—to check the natural passion for bloody revenge 
upon the fallen party—to preserve the internal peace of 
France—to check the first strong impulses to an armed 
propagandism of democracy, and so to save the peace of 
Europe. It cannot be denied that in these particulars the 
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Provisional Government acted in a manner worthy of all 
praise. And in the still more difficult duty, that of holding 
their unlimited dictatorship as a temporary trust, to be re- 
linquished the instant an authority should be constituted, 
clothed with the powers of government by the nation itself, 
they are beyond censure. ‘The master minds, at least, of 
the Provisional Government, appear to have been above 
the impulses of any other ambition than that of serving 
their country well, and saving her from perils from which 
they alone could save her. If they had been content with 
thus preserving their own position from all taint of selfish 
ambition, and exerting only precautionary and restraining 
power over France, their brief career in office would have 
been the admiration of all time and consecraied their 
names among the chosen few who have been able to take 
the reins of a headlong revolution without being made 
giddy by the raging passions of the multitude, or blind by 
their own. 

The grors of the Provisional Government are reckoned 
up in those few instances in which they stretched their 
power either to objects not within the legitimate range of 
the duties of government, or to such as can never safely 
be handled but by the fullest and most cautious prepara- 
tion. What they did for the relief of trade,—in postponing 
the payments of bills of exchange, authorizing the sus- 
pension of the banks, and making their paper a legal ten- 
der,—is to be justified by its imperative necessity,—a ne- 
cessity deplorable and full of peril, but urgent and inevita- 
ble. ‘There was no such justification, nor any justification, 
for taking possession, on their own terms, of the railways 
of France, the property of joint stock companies secured 
by charters which they were not accused of violating. It 
had been a favorite theme with certain theorizers in France, 
this of the duty of the State, to control directly and en- 
tirely every institution and enterprise that affected: the peo- 
ple at large,—-a notion that finds precious little counte- 
nance and confirmation in the results of government at- 
tempts in this country to carry out works of internal im- 
provement. But, whatever may be thought of the propo- 
sition, by itself, it was clearly no part of the duty of so 
temporary a power as the Provisional Government, to at- 
tempt to realize so vast a project of administration, and it 
was mischievous to France, by giving confirmation to the 
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worst reproaches of her enemies, that the revolution had 
set up a government of plunderers and abolished the secu- 
rities of private property. It is not easy to calculate the 
confusion and loss which this one act of intemperate re- 
form inflicted on the credit and trade of France. 

Of a like character, and within the range of its imme- 
diate effects, of still more disastrous consequences, was the 
decree abolishing slavery in the French Colonies. As an 
assertion of the right of government to confiscate private 
property at its pleasure, it was without justification; and 
it was still more out of character with the position of the 
Provisional Government, as it had no connection with the 
necessities that created that government and clothed it 
with power; while the mischievous consequences were 
certain to be sudden and irreparable. The proclamation 
of the decree was the signal for insurrection and murder, 
and it has required but a few months to decide that the 
beautiful colonies of France are hopelessly ruined. Com- 
pared with the mother country, they are small inf extent, 
population and products, but nearly the whole of the lat- 
ter entered into the material of French commerce, and 
formed no insignificant part of its amount and value. 
France, suffering the extremest distress from the temporary 
ruin of foreign and domestic trade, was in the worst of all 
conditions to bear the cost of such mad experiments in 
philanthropy. France, trembling and throbbing under the 
wild pulses of her own democracy, and standing giddily 
on the verge of social anarchy, had no moral right to let 
loose the savage passions of licence elsewhere, till she had 
proved her ability to control them at home. France, in- 
volved in a mortal struggle of competition with other na- 
tions, and fully alive to the necessity of enlarging her 
commerce and the market for her manufactures, as the 
only sure means of peaceful expansion, ought rather by 
every exertion to create colonies than to destroy them, and 
in her sober moments she must feel that this clap-trap pa- 
rade of philanthropy is at the cost of new suflering and 
destitution to her own impoverished artisans, while in the 
West Indies it has only converted peaceful laborers into 
ferocious brigands. 

And what a moment was chosen for this latest attempt 
of European statesmanship to “ameliorate the condition of 
the poor African!” ‘The first experiment of French eman- 
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Provisional Government acted in a manner worthy of all 
praise. And in the still more difficult duty, that of holding 
their unlimited dictatorship as a temporary trust, to be re- 
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clothed with the powers of government by the nation itself, 
they are beyond censure. The master minds, at least, of 
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thus preserving their own position from all taint of selfish 
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power over France, their brief career in office would have 
been the admiration of all time and consecraied their 
names among the chosen few who have been able to take 
the reins of a headlong revolution without being made 
giddy by the raging passions of the multitude, or blind by 
their own. 

The grors of the Provisional Government are reckoned 
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worst reproaches of her enemies, that the revolution had 
set up a government of plunderers and abolished the secu- 
rities of private property. It is not easy to calculate the 
confusion and loss which this one act of intemperate re- 
form inflicted on the credit and trade of France. 

Of a like character, and within the range of its imme- 
diate effects, of still more disastrous consequences, was the 
decree abolishing slavery in the French Colonies. As an 
assertion of the right of government to confiscate private 
property at its pleasure, it was without justification; and 
it was still more out of character with the position of the 
Provisional Government, as it had no connection with the 
necessities that created that government and clothed it 
with power; while the mischievous consequences were 
certain to be sudden and irreparable. The proclamation 
of the decree was the signal for insurrection and murder, 
and it has required but a few months to decide that the 
beautiful colonies of France are hopelessly ruined. Com- 
pared with the mother country, they are small in? extent, 
population and products, but nearly the whole of the lat- 
ter entered into the material of French commerce, and 
formed no insignificant part of its amount and value. 
France, suffering the extremest distress from the temporary 
ruin of foreign and domestic trade, was in the worst of all 
conditions to bear the cost of such mad experiments in 
philanthropy. France, trembling and throbbing under the 
wild pulses of her own democracy, and standing giddily 
on the verge of socia! anarchy, had no moral right to let 
loose the savage passions of licence elsewhere, till she had 
proved her ability to control them at home. France, in- 
volved in a mortal struggle of competition with other na- 
tions, and fully alive to the necessity of enlarging her 
commerce and the market for her manufactures, as the 
only sure means of peaceful expansion, ought rather by 
every exertion to create colonies than to destroy them, and 
in her sober moments she must feel that this clap-trap pa- 
rade of philanthropy is at the cost of new suffering and 
destitution to her own impoverished artisans, while in the 
West Indies it has only converted peaceful laborers into 
ferocious brigands. 

And what a moment was chosen for this latest attempt 
of European statesmanship to “ameliorate the condition of 
the poor African!” ‘The first experiment of French eman- 
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¢ipation was just then undergoing its natural consumma- 
tion. Hayti had at length succeeded in establishing a 
purely negro government, under which, the possession of 
property or any degree of education were to be treated as 
crimes against the State, and the whole island was given 
over to the plunder and massacre of the lowest and most 
brutal part of its rural population. The night of utter 
barbarism was settling over the once beautiful garden of 
the West Indies. Not less instructive,—if this empty- 
headed, hollow-hearted anti-slavery fanaticism were capa- 
ble of receiving instruction either from the reason of man 
or the providence of God,—was the condition of the great 
British experiment of emancipation. Every arrival from 
Jamaica brought with it the wailings of a people who felt 
themselves given up to hopeless ruin; pictwes of suffering, 
of the decay of all trade and industry, and even of the in- 
security of social order, in spite of the disproportionate po- 
lice and military force that held in check the grateful sub- 
jects of British philanthropy. They brought another kind 
of intelligence too, not less instructive. 'They showed that, 
as the last hope of saving these colonies from destruction, 
the slave-trade, under another name, had been re-established 
with the full concurrence of the British Government, and 
in their record of the condition of these cargoes of “ emi- 
grants” on landing, the enormous mortality on the passare 
and the emaciation of the poor wretches that survived, 
they proved that the new “traders in human flesh” need 
not blush at a comparison with the worst specimens of 
those “pirates,” who, hunted down by the hue-and-cry of all 
Christendom, have perfected the economy of transportation, 
under the inspiration of dire necessity. Allowing this 
emigration system to be what the Englishmen represent it, 
the case is no better. The professed object is to supply 
abundant labor for the colonies. But there was abundant 
labor before the emancipation. Have the negroes perished 
under that dispensation of love? Doubtless they have di- 
minished in numbers, as all people do, when sinking into 
vice and retracing the progress from civilization to barbar- 
ism; but the extent of cultivation has also very greatl 

diminished, many estates having been entirely AR ete | 
The truth is that the emancipated population are disorder- 
ly and inefficient, and the cost of producing by their labor 
is so great, that competition with the organized, well-fed 
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and contented labor of other countries, is hopeless. ‘The 
“emigration” remedy proposes to accumulate such a mass 
of pauperism in the colonies, that the scourge and fetters 
of starvation may be the substitute for the old authority of 
the master, and enable capital “not only to extract the full 
virtue of the sinews of poverty, but to select from the suf- 
fering hordes those whom hunger has made most submis- 
sive as to price. And this is the end of the labors of Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson! This is all that philanthropy 
has done for Jamaica! And it was by the encouraging 
light of such examples, that the Provisional Government 
wrote out their decree for emancipation in the colonies of 
France ! 

Another, and with reference to the success of the revolu- 
tion at home, by far the most perilous mistake of the Pro- 
visional Government, was the attempt to carry out a favorite 
doctrine of Louis Blane and others, that the State is bound 
to guarantee employment to al] her citizens. ‘These wri- 
ters have handled many social questions with an ability 
and eloquence that amply account for the deep impression 
they have made on French opinion. The pictures they 
have drawn of the results of the incessant struggles of la- 
bor and capital—the cold and irresponsible tyranny of the 
one, and the extreme wretchedness of the other,—are pain- 
ful to contemplate. But their remedy seems the absurdest 
chimera that ever a visionary conceived. In their system, 
the rich alone deserve no consideration, and the poor no re- 
straint. ‘The vices of the poor are to be attributed to desti- 
tution as their sole cause, while they maintain that the rich 
are altogether and hopelessly depraved. They affirm 
that the State is bound to assure employment and subsis- 
tence to the people, but enforce no corresponding obligation 
on the people to work faithfully, to live frugally and to 
abide by the law. They seek to load wealth with all the 
responsibilities of the master, but deny to it all the rights, 
all the authority of that relation. At one blow they would 
destroy the motives to exertion on the part of the poor, and 
the stimulus to enterprise on the part of the rich, while they 
would establish a one-sided relation between the two class- 
es that must vastly aggravate the war of opposing interests. 

But whatever may be thought of the proposition itself, 
that the State is bound to assure employment to ali her ci- 
tizens, there cannot be two opinions as to the fatal folly of 
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the plan by which it was attempted to realize it in Paris. 
Fifty thousand men, still fiery-hot with the passions of the 
three days of February, were organized into an army of 
idlers and installed in the national work-shops, where in- 
stead of doing any service in return for the public support, 
they passed their time in speculating on the restoration of 
that golden age when life should be made up of all pay 
and no work—when all men should be rich by the prohi- 
tion of private property, and all women virtuous by the ab- 
rogation of marriage. Before such profound and discrimi- 
nating critics, no government could hope to stand approved, 
more than any treasury could hope to bear the drain of 
their enormous consumption. “he national work-shops 
and the government speedily conceived a strong mutual 
dislike, and then was seen the enormity of the folly and 
danger of thus banding together an army of idlers, which 
on the first opportunity was certain to prove an organized 
horde of conspirators. That these work-shops were the 
fountain and strength of the desperate attempt in June to 
overturn the republic, there is no doubt; and the events of 
that horrible tragedy, form a most impressive lesson of the 
danger of demagoguism in the administration of a republic, 
It was to gratify a few lovers of the people and make them 
conspicuous as the heralds of an improved organizatign of 
society, that this mad and nearly fatal experiment was 
tried. The first great danger from it has passed by; but 
no man can say when its last effect upon the destiny of the 
republic will be exhausted. Already it has worked a great 
change in the character of the executive power, giving to 
ita monarchical aspect. As a precedent for insurrection 
on the part of the people against a government chosen by 
themselves, it is of the worst tendency; while the aggra- 
vation it has added to the otherwise enormous difficulties 
ot the treasury, is a serious evil. 

We cannot conclude this somewhat too long discussion, 
without a brief glance at the prospects of the French Re- 
public. All will admit that if a government purely popu- 
lar can be firmly established in France, it will decide the 
fate of Europe. The permanence of the French Republic, 
is then the greatest of all the political questions of the 
times. For ourselves, we cannot see how any other form 
of government can exist there,—always excepting the con- 
tingency of a long war, which shall concentrate the devo- 
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tion of an all-powerful army upon a single fortunate sol- 
dier. As we have said elsewhere, the entire frame-work of 
French society and the whole spirit of the people, is emi- 
nently democratic. ‘There is no basis of opinion on which 
monarchy can repose, and no congenial element of power 
which could give it collateral support. The Peerage was 
the merest shadow, during the whole of the late reign, and 
the preceding reign had shown that the attempt to make it 
a substantive power of the State, was the most perilous en- 
terprise the monarchy could engage in. Socially, and as 
an element of opinion, the Peerage was even of less weight 
than as a political body, and when the late revolution was 
complete, it required only a decree of five lines from the 
Provisional Government to dissipate it so effectually that 
no trace of it can be distinguished in any of the after move- 
ments of French faction. Nothing short of absolute power, 
resting on the army, and disposing without let or hindrance, 
of the laws and the wealth of France, through a long reign, 
could establish an aristocracy there on a secure foundation. 
And without such an aristoracy, there can be no natural 
and sure friends of a hereditary monarchy. All else will be 
at war with it, and the king left to struggle alone with the 
popular power, will necessarily fall before it. 

We see no chance, then, for re-establishment of monar- 
chy ; but when we turn to the other side, there seems al- 
most as little hope of the construction of a republic that 
shall rest securely on institutions, and attract the loyal de- 
votion of the nation. The mere enumeration of the grounds 
of distrust, would be sufficient to show that it will be next 
to impossible to give to a popular government in France the 
steady and orderly character that alone can save it from 
the danger of frequent revolutions from the caprices of the 
mob, or the dissatisfaction of the army. 

We do not reckon among these difficulties, that the 
French are fond of war—all republics of any force have 
been warlike. Free institutions cherish the military spirit, 
just in proportion as they develope the individuality and the 
patriotism of the citizen. But it is one of the gravest ob- 
stacles in the way of a government of free elections and 
legislative supremacy in France, that she is obliged to 
maintain an enormous standing army. The expense of 
this establishment renders heavy taxation inevitable ; its 
mere existence is a fixed threat against freedom, by giving 
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an aspect of irresponsible force to the government ; it is too 
convenient an instrument not to be used as often as it can 
be effective in repressing disorder, and the transition from 
the duty of dispersing inconveniently noisy mobs, to that 
of scattering legislative bodies, should they also become 
inconveniently noisy, is not so great but that a disciplined 
army could be brought to make it. As a mere physical 
force too, it must have the laws and the government at its 
mercy, and it will be a miracle of moderation if it does not 
sometimes exercise a power it must be conscious of pos- 
sessing. 

The excessive self-confidence of the French, is another 
obstacle in their way. They count for nothing the expe- 
rience of past ages and other countries. Their political 
writers speak with the greatest contempt of the institutions 
of the ancient republics, and with bare toleration of those 
of the United States. The peaceable, solid and happy 
confederacy of the Swiss on their borders, so far from hav- 
ing their sympathy and affording them lessons of wisdom 
for the security of liberty, has always been an object of 
special dislike to French republicanism, and in its days of 
strength it has never failed to devote a part of its energies 
to revolutionizing the cantons, and fashioning their govern- 
ment more in accordance with its own improved notions of 
freedom. In short, the French are fully convinced that they 
alone discovered, and are alone capable of establishing, 
genuine republicanism; and no amount of remonstrance 
from the rest of the human race, or of failure and disaster 
to their own experiments, seems to have any power to er- 
radicate or to modify this prime article of their political 
faith. Fire will not burn it out of them. 

It must be admitted too, that the French are not a loyal 
people. We mean by loyality, the devotion of the citizen 
to the institutions, the laws and even the traditionary 
usages of his country. Among all other people, it has been 
considered a part of wisdom, in the establishment of popu- 
lar government, to do no unnecessary violence to the es- 
tablished laws and customs; that what was new and with- 
out reverence might have the support to the greatest possi- 
ble extent of that which was fixed by custom, which had 
become venerable by time, which was associated with the 
every-day habits of the citizen, and which was blended 
with the spirit and elementary life of society. Thus if a 
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danger was incurred from the novelty of some institutions, 
new force and dignity was added to those which were left 
untouched, and the old and venerable was made to give 
its sanction and protection to the new and untried. To 
the French nation all this seems a very cowardly and poor- 
spirited proceeding. When they go to work to make a re- 
public, they begin at the bottom, ‘and not only dig down 
every thing which is in the way, but they go out of their 
way to hunt out whatever has solidity enough to stand the 
shock of a revolution, and overturn it for the very reason 
that it has not had the grace to fall down of itself. That 
it is old, is proef that it belongs not to the new order of 
things ; that it is venerable, is a presumption of aristocracy. 
Thus, in the first revolution, they not only made a clean 
sweep of the monarchy, aristocracy and church, and obli- 
terated all the ancient political divisions and local customs 
of the country, but they changed the months, weeks and 
festivals of the year, and blotted from the alinanac the era 
of Christianity, to make way for that of a republic which 
was to enjoy a precarious and ‘distempered life of a dozen 
years. The many projects of radical change in the whole 
organization of society, that have been recently recom- 
mended, prove that the French politicians have lost none 
of their passion for the new and their faith in the untried. 
Nay, they seem disposed to enact change as a fundamen- 
tal part of their political system, and to guard against the 
possibility of some of its provisions gaining the sanction of 
time ; as it is understood there is an article in the new con- 
stitution, providing forthe complete revision of the funda- 
mental law once in four years. Behind all this, and as a still 
further security for incessant change, is what was called 1 in 
Robespierre’s time, “ the sacred right of insurrection.” Con- 
spiracy and emeute have long been looked upon by the 
body of the French people as among the legitimate means 
of making known public opinion and influenc ing the 
course of legislation. It is that government and institu- 
tions do not command their reverence—that they are defi- 
cient in loyalty—that they regard obedience and order as 
involving questions merely of policy, not of morality. 
Among the fruits of the extreme self-confidence of the 
French, must be reckoned the strong repugnance which 
every Constituent Assembly has shown to divide the legis- 
lative power, either by a second Chamber, or by conferring 
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the veto on the executive; while there is sure to result 
from the habitual irreverence of the people for the govern- 
ment and the exercise of “the sacred right of insurree- 
tion,” frequent occasions for investing the President with 
such large powers as will make it perfectly easy for him at 
any moment to suppress the Legislature altogether. But 
these enormous contradictions seem to give them no un- 
easiness. 

A greater obstacle, however, than all these, exists in the 
inveterate attachment of the whole French nation to cen- 
tralism. It is this centralism, in truth, that gives enduring 
life and dangerous activity to all the other elements of evil 
we have enumerated. Paris is king, law and people. All 
France moving without Paris, is insurrection and disorder ; 
Paris moving, though alone, is revolution. All things 
must begin and end there. There is no legislation, no life, 
no independent source of local activity in the departments. 
What organization they have, is the creation of, and at the 
mercy of the national government. The governments of 
the cities are but branches of the police of Paris—the 
Mayors, and the Prefects of the departments, and all officers 
of high trust being nominated by the central government. 
Some ameliorations of the former system may perhaps be 
admitted into the new constitution, but all the indications 
thus far, show that centralism is the recognized principle of 
the republic. That they should reject the idea of federal- 
ism, is not strange. There is in the present condition of 
France, no foundation on which to build a confederacy. 
But that they should with one accord agree to erect a gov- 
ernment which shall be burthened with the management 
of all the local affairs of the departments, and necessarily 
bear the responsibility of all that happens, and all that is 
done in every village of France—that they should be will- 
ing to give over the fate of the republic absolutely to the 
mob and the military of Paris, is not the least wonderful 
of the proofs that the statesmen of France are blind to all 
the lessons of experience. 

Finally, the condition of the poor in France, is an inces- 
sant threat against the existence of order, the authority of 
law and the permanence of any government not constantly 
armed and ready for the repression of riot by force. The 
Socialist writers have insisted that this extreme misery and 
destitution of the laborers, is the natural and inevitable re- 
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sult of the war of interests between capital and labor. 
Their remedies involve the abolition of property, and the 
radical subversion of the existing organization of society. 
They have been rejected and stigmatized by the represen- 
tatives of France, with almost entire unanimity. The only 
project of amelioration that seems to have any chance of 
success, is akin to the English Poor Law. This law pro- 
vides for feeding the helpless poor, on condition that the 
petty authorities of the parishes may control their move- 
ments, decide upon their residence and enjoy much the au- 
thority of the master, over their persons. It is in short the 
old serfdom stripped of all the kindly relations that belong- 
ed to it. Does European civilization necessarily result in 
this? We see no escape from it. The highest forms of 
this civilization rest every where upon this mass of starv- 
ing pauperism, and as the newer nations approach this 
stage, they show with growing distinctness the same ghast- 
ly basis of destitution and misery. What peculiar influ- 
ence this element may exert upon the fortunes of republi- 
canism in Europe, it is not our business to predict, but it 
calls for no gift of prophecy to determine that it will be an 
element of disorder and of danger. C. 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


l. The Military Life of John, Duke of Marlborough. By ArcutpaLp 
Autson, F.R.S., Author of “the History of Europe.” New- 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


Mitirary histories were never more generally and eagerly read 
than in this century. We are not content with the lives and achieve- 
ments of our own age, fruitful as it has been beyond others in military 
genius, and characterized by struggles involving mightier issues, and 
leaving more enduring traces on the affairs of men than the wars of 
any former period of modern times. The past has been revived, and the 
heroes of every age from Miltiades down to Frederick the Great, have 
been brought into lively comparison with those whose titles to renown 
have but just been recorded in history. It is well. The study of the 
past is the natural medicine for the egotism and vain-glory of the pre- 
sent, which is ever disposed to believe its heroes are without compare, 
and its achievements the crowning glory of humanity. 

Among the men whose reputation overshadowed all cotemporaries 
and characterized a remarkable age by decisive individual superiority, 
perhaps there is not one whose memory has been allowed to pass into 
such general neglect, as the Duke of Marlborough, the man whom his 
political enemy, Lord Bolingbroke, pronounced at once “the greatest 
general and the greatest minister that his own or any other country 
had produced.” 

Several circumstances contributed to this end. The tragedy of the 
great Duke's life is degraded in many of its scenes by positive low 
comedy. Now he threatens to resign unless Mrs. Masham, a pet gos- 
sip of Queen Anne, is dismissed the palace ;—now he is heart-broken 
because he showed himself at the royal levee and her Majesty merely 
bowed to him; anon he plucks up courage and pours forth his accu- 
mulated grievances into the Queen’s ear, who listens, smiles coldly 
and promises nothing ; finally, the Duchess interferes, and gets up 
scenes of angry scolding that make the palace walls shudder with dis- 
may. ‘These are the features of Marlborough’s relations with his own 
government during the last four years of his power, and by thus mix- 
ing up inseparably the brilliant results of his campaigns with all the 
miserable bickerings and dirty intrigues of the palace, the dignity of 
the former is greatly diminished. And then he fell, “like Lucifer, 
never to hope again”—and this, not from mighty reverses, the neces- 
sary consequence of superhuman enterprizes, as in the case of Napo- 
leon,—for Marlborough was victorious to the last, and suffered dis- 
grace in the midst of a career of unbroken success. He fell by the 
hands of the same Mrs. Masham, whose expulsion from the confiden- 
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tial office of combing the old Queen’s hair and talking her to sleep, he - 
had before vainly endeavored to extort. Certainly a most miserable 
political death for the great Duke of Marlborough ! 

Another circumstance that has greatly diminished his reputation 
with succeeding times, is that the war itself which he waged for ten 
years with such grand ability and success, by the wretched termi- 
nation which an imbecile diplomacy gave to it, seems in the pages of 
history without an object and without heart—one of those despicable 
struggles in which the peace and the happiness of nations is sacrificed 
to the caprice, jealousy or personal interest of princes. It was com- 
menced to prevent the grandson of Louis XIV. from being crowned 
King of Spain; it ended in a treaty acknowledging his rights to that 
crown, with no other restriction than this, that the crowns of France 
and Spain should never be united. The English had borne the burden 
of this war, during which they laid broad and deep the foundation of 
their immortal national debt; and the only substantial advantage they 
gained by ten years of victory, is to be found in a provision of the 
treaty (which they are rather chary of mentioning now-a-days,) guar- 
ranteeing to the ships of their nation the exclusive right of supplying 
the slave market of Spanish America. It is true that Marlborough 
had no hand in making this treaty, and that he exposed its unworthi- 
ness in the strongest terms, as the abandonment of the very objects of 
the war and throwing away the fruits of all their victories ; still it 
was inevitable that such a conclusion of the affair should throw its 
shadow backwards, and involve him as well as his country in the dis- 
credit of having commenced and supported a long, bloody and desola- 
ting strife for objects that were not considered worth mentioning, when 
their attainment had become perfectly easy. 

A still greater misfortune to the reputation of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, was that he had for a cotemporary and an enemy, the wittiest, 
wickedest and most popular political libeller since the days of Aristo- 
phanes. The genius of Swift ennobled the rancor of party, and immor- 
talized its petty expedients and ephemeral lies. With diabolical craft, 
he cast aside all great questions and assailed the Duke with the impu- 
tation of selfishness, in the shape of a sordid love of money. The war 
was protracted, it was urged and repeated in a thousand forms, solely 
for the benefit of the General, that he might make profit by his com- 
missions and patronage. He was accused of cheating his soldiers for 
his own benefit. Such accusations, made to serve the momentary pur- 
poses of party, would have had no influence upon the judgment of after 
times, had they rot been made by a writer, whose works were not only 
destined to live as long as the language. but to enjoy a popularity far 
wider than has been secured by any other political writer of England. 
The accusations were improbable enough, to call for the strongest 
proof to make them respectable. Perpetual repetition was found a 
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good substitute for probability, and the desire to believe, an equally 
good substitute for proof. Party believed them at the time because it 
was essential to the power of the Tories to break down the Duke of 
Marlborough ; and the world has believed them since, because they 
are found in the writings of Swift. 

The vindication of Marlborough is not difficult to make out. Charges 
of peculation were actually brought against him by the Tory Ministers, 
and it was intended to prosecute them to the utmost. The reply on 
the part of the Duke was so conclusive that they contented themselvee 
with extracting from a subservient majority in the House of Commons, 
a vague resolution of condemnation, and with dismissing him from his 
command. They were challenged to the trial of the charges, at a time 
when their proceedings against the Duke stood in need of a better 
justification than party malice, but they shrunk from the issue. 

There is another fact which is justly regarded in the volume before 
us, as of great weight in deciding this question of personal morals. 
The Emperor of Germany repeatedly offered to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and pressed his acceptance of the vice-royalty of the Nether- 
lands for life, with a princely income of sixty thousand pounds a year, 
which the latter steadily declined, because the appointment gave disea- 
tisfaction to the Dutch and thus endangered the cordial harmony of the 
alliance. This instance of self-sacrifice for high and generous consi- 
derations, deserves to be considered a conclusive answer to the whole 
mass of accusations without proof, which impeach his integrity and at- 
tribute to him a sordid avarice. 

Throughout his campaigns the Duke exercised a marvelous ascend- 
ancy over his soldiers. They exhibited towards him at al] times the 
most profound respect, the most loyal devotion. They trusted to his 
genius with undoubting faith, sure in the most perilous emergencies 
that he would bring them out with honor. They were equally proud 
and fond of their chief. ‘They certainly never suspected him of cheat- 
ing them, or of sporting with their lives for the sake of gain. It is 
difficult to suppose that a man of base and sordid selfishness could for 
so many years and through such severe trials have retained this des- 
potic ascendancy over the minds and hearts of a heterogeneous army, 
which knew nothing and cared as little for the merits of the quarrel in 
which it fought, and had in fact no common bond of sympathy save 
the common love and admiration fer its leader. 

There is another feature in the career of the Duke of Marlborough 
that ought not to be passed over in estimating his moral character ;— 
we mean his relations with Prince Eugene of Savoy. The history of 
the struggles of nations and the enterprizes of ambition, has not often 
presented any thing so beautiful and so eminently worthy of remem- 
brance as the friendship of these two great men, warm, chivalrous and 
self-sacrificing on the part of each, proof against their own ambition, 
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the jealousy of nations, the vicissitudes of years, the familiarity of cus- 
tom,—proof against prosperity and adversity. ‘They met for the first 
time just before the battle of Blenheim, the opening scene in that 
grand train of military triumphs that gave Marlborough so redoubtable 
a reputation. They represented the two leading powers of the confe- 
racy against Louis XIV.; neither of them had the commission of com- 
mander-in-chief ; each brought the fame of great ability and consum- 
mate skill in war,—a fame which in the case of Marlborough wae 
rather the voice of confident hope, while in that of Eugene it was only 
the echo of great achievement; each was examoured of glory, and 
conscious of genius for c»mmand ; each was sure of being supported 
in any pretensions to preeminence, by his own government; they had 
no common bond but the interests of a confederacy that was ever on 
the point of dissolving from the mutual jealousy of its members ; they 
seem 'o have been brought together fur the mere purpose of competi- 
tion, with every influence against a good understanding, and judging 
by experience only, their first conflict was certain to be, not with the 
enemy, but with each other. The result was far otherwise. At the 
first interview they seem to have understood each other, and to have 
appreciated al! the glory of blending together inseparably in the his- 
tory of future achievement, the names of Marlborough and Eugene. 
For the seven eventful campaigns that followed, they acted in the 
most perfect concert, sharing their counsels without distrust, and their 
fame without jealousy ; when at a distance, watching over each other's 
fortunes and delighting in each other’s honors as if their own, and 
when, as was generally the case, exercising a divided authority in the 
same army, making it felt by their soldiers that they had one head and 
one heart. The slightest movement of jealousy or distrust appears 
never for an instant to have weakened their co-operation or interrupted 
their friendship. Their perfect union, interrupted only by death, 
stands out in bright retief, before the common results of personal am- 
bition, the jealousy of military men towards all competitors, and espe- 
cially the intolerant egotism of genius. It could only have been ce- 
mented by the most perfect mutual respect. founded upon the posses- 
sion by each, of high and generous qualities untainted by any alloy of 
meanness. We may safely leave them to the judgment of each other, 
and rely upon it, that that judgment, under the circumstances, is worth 
more than the conclusions of al! the world besides. 

New interest has been excited in regard to the military career of the 
Duke of Marlborough within the last few years, by the discovery and 
publication of the entire series of his despatches and correspondence 
while in command of the allied army—tnaterials essential to a true esti- 
mate of those times, and which had heretofore been beyond the reach of 
historians, and were supposed to be hopelessly lost. ‘They also furnish 
evidence important to the vindication of the Duke against the imputa- 
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tions above noticed, and show, as no other e\ idence could, the enor- 
mous and complicated difficulties with which he ha‘ to struggle as the 
General of a discordant and rickety confederacy, and the exhaustless 
resources of genius and perseverance with which he encountered 
them. To the publication of these voluminous documents, we are in- 
debted for the volume before us from the pen of the distinguished his- 
torian of Europe. Jt appeared originally in a series of articles in 
Blackwood’s Magazine in 1845 and 1846, and the lively interest excit- 
ed by the sketches, induced the author afterwards to compile them into 
a volume with someadditions. The style is racy, and the narration, al- 
ways rapid, is not unfrequently picturesque and exciting in a high de- 
gree Here and there the flashy common-places of magazine writing 
reminds us of its parentage, and a lurking disposition to interweave 
the interests and passions of living parties in the narrative of by-gone 
events, does not allow the reader to forget that the author has an ob- 
ject unavowed, and is not yet quite a philosopher. But as a whole, 
the volume is remarkably entertaining and instructive, and certainly 
the result of a very mature study of the subject. It aims only to be 
a popular recital, suited for that multitude of readers who have no 
time to pore over big books, and this purpose it will admirably answer. 
The family name of Marlborough was Churchill, and he inherited 
no higher rank than knighthood. But the family was ancient and of 
unimpeachable loyalty. John Churchill was born in 1650, in the reign 
of Oliver Cromwell. His father had been a devoted partizan of the 
King, and consequently experienced the full weight of the Lord Pro- 
tector’s hostility. He was dispossessed and banished. Young Church- 
ill, therefore, had good claims to the protection of the restored Stuarts, 
which he was more fortunate than most of their adherents in get- 
ting acknowledged. He was singularly handsome in person and 
graceful in manners, which contributed probably quite as much as his 
father’s loyalty, to the favor with which he was received by the Duke 
of York, afterwards James II., in whose house-hold he was established 
as a page at the age of fifteen. The scandalous chronicle of the 
Count de Grammont, says further, that he had a sister who was also 
thought very charming by the same Duke of York, and insinuates 
that this circumstance was no ways unfavorable to the rise of Churchill. 
True or false, it was in character with the times. Precociously a fine 
gentleman, and the handsomest of pages, he excited a tender regard 
in the bosom of the “favorite Sultana” of King Charles, and the latter, 
to get rid of so perilous a rival, and having doubtless the case of Da- 
vid and Uriah in his mind, made Churchill a Captain in the auxiliary 
force, which he was accustomed to furnish “for a consideration ” to 
the King of France. He served five campaigns under the most re. 
nowned French Generals, during which he won great distinction, and 
gave promise of the admirable capacity for war, which he afterwards 
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displayed. But these five years of service, from the age of twenty- 
two to twenty-seven, embraced nearly the whole of his military expe- 
rience up to the time when, past fifty, he took command of the allied 
army in the war of the Spanish Succession. He returned to England 
so highly recommended by Louis XIV., that he was raised to the rank 
of Colonel. Thus was he schooled in the art of war by Generals 
whose conquerors he was destined to be, and advanced in rank by the 
solicitations of a monarch whom he was to hurl! from the highest pina- 
cle ef fortune, to the humiliation of soliciting peace for that kingdom 
which had been, under his rule, the terror of Europe. 

Churchill was now in the high road to fortune. The graces of his 
person, the rare charm of his manners and the brilliant distincticn of 
his military career, were seconded by a profound sagacity that knew 
how to give the utmost effect to every natural and adventitious advan- 
tage, and his rise to a position of substantial power was rapid and un- 
ehecked. The Duke of York appears to have had for him a warm at- 
tachment, and his treatment of him was rather that of an intimate per- 
sonal friend than a political favorite. Accordingly, the accession of 
the Duke to the throne, was signalized by the elevation of Churchill 
to the Peerage, and he continued to receive the most substantial marks 
of the favor of his sovereign, during the whole of this disturbed 
reign. Churchill was a firm Protestant and remonstrated with manly 
courage against those measures of James, which were believed to 
have for their object the restoration of the Catholic supremacy. It 
was of no avail, but the King seems never to have suspected that 
this difference of religion, even when put to such a trial, might shake 
the fidelity of one who owed his fortunes to his friendship, and he contin- 
ued to trust him with blind confidence to the last, and put him at the head 
of the troops destined to oppose the Prince of Orange on his invading 
England. The mask was then dropped, and James was utterly over- 
whelmed with the intelligence that Churchill had joined the invader. 
This desertion, more than any one other circumstance, secured the 
easy and complete triumph of William; for the influence of Churchill 
in the army was great, and his knowledge of the officers such, that he 
was able to reorganize the forces in such a way, as to make sure they 
were officered by men who would be true to the cause of the revolu- 
tion ; while lady Churchill had gained that entire ascendancy over the 
mind of the Princess Anne, afterwards Queen Anne, that enabled her 
‘to withdraw her from the cause of her father. At the coronation of 
William, Lord Churchill was raised to the rank and title of Ear! of Marl- 
borough ; but his subsequent career during this reign, was little in ac. 
cordance with the first promise. The position he had occupied under 
the unfortunate James, deterred him from taking a conspicuous part 
in the settlement of the crown and succession, and he seems studious. 
ly to have avoided any share in the military operations in Ireland, 
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which would have brought him in direct conflict with his former friend 
and sovereign. This was not the way to the favor of the new King; and 
not long after, disgusted at the severity of William’s government, and 
the ascendancy enjoyed by Hollanders at the Court, he engaged in an 
intrigue looking to the restoration of the exiled James, on charge of 
which he was arrested, deprived of his command of the English forces, 
and imprisoned. Subsequent disclosures make it nearly certain that 
this charge was well-founded, but it failed to be substantiated at the 
time, and Marlborough was soon released from confinement, although 
it was several years before he regained the confidence and favor of 
King William. During this period of his disgrace, he had leisure to 
review the course of his life and to pass a calm judgment upon those 
tortuous courses into which ambition had seduced him, and if we 
judge from the dignity, consistency and patriotism of bis after career, 
it was time well employed. Towards the close of the reign of Wil- 
liam, Marlborough was restored to his position; and when that ambi- 
tious and persevering monarch had, through infinite difficulties, suc- 
ceeded in pertecting the alliance of Germany, Holland and England, 
against the colossal power of Louis XIV. Marlborough was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the English and Dutch forces. He had scarce- 
ly entered upon the grand field of his glory, when the death of Wil- 
liam IIL, seemed to threaten the defeat of his great scheme. It was 
but a momentary cloud. The g#6vernment of Queen Anne resolved 
to abide faithfully by the alliance; Mariborough was created a Duke, 
was confirmed in his command, and as his Duchess was the prime fa- 
vorite of the Queen, his power was in every way augmented and se- 
cured by the change. 

It is a thing most wonderful, that, without ever having had the inde- 
pendent command of a large army in action, or ever had an opportunity 
to achieve any famous success, the Duke of Marlborough should yet 
have impressed, not only England, but other nations, with the convic- 
tion that he possessed a pre-eminent genius for war. The fact is cer- 
tain. In the outset, the Dutch government silenced the aspirations of 
their own officers, and insisted that Marlborough should have the un- 
divided command of the allied army. Subsequently, but before he 
had achieved any of that imposing revown which is the fruit of great 
victories, when he marched into Bavaria and formed his junction with 
Prince Eugene to fight the first pitched battle of the war, the Prince, 
who had commanded great armies, and achieved victories, the fame of 
which re-echoed through Europe, and gave him a place among the 
greatest Captains of the age, appears instantly to have yielded to the 
ascendaney and acknowledged the superiority of the Duke, and though 
they shared their command as equals and their counsels as brothers, 
the latter could not help being the master mind, and the supreme di- 
rector of the campaign. 
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We have no space for the analysis of these ten wonderful campaigns 
of Marlborough, which resulted in the utter prostration of the vast 
power of Louis XIV. If we consider, on the one hand, the enemy 
with which the Duke had to contend, the ability of the French King, 
the experience and renown of his Generals, the strength and perfect 
discipline of his armies, the vastness of his resources and his unlimited 
power over them; and on the other hand, estimate the quality of the 
resources of the Duke; the infinite delays, uncertainties, jealousies 
and discordant pretensions of the Confederacy he headed, and the he- 
terogeneous elements of the army he commanded, it is no extravagance 
to rank his long career of unbroken success with the very greatest 
triumphs of military genius. Nothing short of the highest genius for 
war could have achieved his successes ; and only the profoundest poli- 
cy, the most perfect tact—all the graces of persuasion and al] the 
stubborn strength of persistency, could have kept in harmony the 
Confederacy which he headed. That he was its soul, needs no other 
proof than the discord, confusion and defeat that fell upon its affairs 
the moment envy and party hatred had succeeded in depriving him of 
the command. 

Mr. Alison is fond of comparing the Duke of Marlborough to Hanni- 
bal, and in many points they bear a strong resemblance—in their ex- 
traordinary ascendancy over the minds of men, in the complicated and 
profoundly subtle character of their strategy, in the terrible efficiency 
they gave to the movements of cavalry, and finally, in that inevitable 
victory that seemed ever to attend them as a fate. In one respect, 
however, the campaigns of Hannibal and Marlborough are widely dis- 
tinct ; viz: in the siege and capture of fortified places, which form so 
remarkable a feature in the exploits of the latter. These sieges were 
in fact battles of the most obstinate and bloody character, in which the 
superior numbers of the assailants, were counter-balanced by fortifi- 
cations which art had exhausted its wit to render impregnable. The 
reader will see what sort of work they afforded to an enemy, by the 
following extract, narrating the capture of the Citadel of Tournay. 


“The art of countermining, and of counteracting the danger of 
mines exploding, was then very imperfectly understood, though that 
of besieging above ground had been brought to the very highest 
perfection. The soldiers, in consequence, entertained a great and 
almost superstitious dread of the perils of that subterraneous war- 
fare, where prowess and courage were alike unavailing, and the 
bravest, equally with the most pusillanimous, were liable to be at 
any moment blown into the air, or smothered under ground, by the 
explosion of an unseen, aad, therefore, appalling mere: The allies 
were inferior in regular sappers and miners to the besieged, who 
were singularly well supplied with that important arm of service. 
The ordinary soldiers, how brave soever in the field, evinced a re- 
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pugnance at engaging in this terrific species of warfare; and it was 
only by the officers personally visiting the very hottest of the fire, 
and offering high rewards to the soldiers who would enter into the 
mines, that the men could be got to venture on the perilous service. 

“It was not surprising that even the bravest of the allied troops 
were appalled at the new and extraordinary dangers which now 
awaited them, for they were truly of the most formidable description. 
What rendered them peculiarly so, was that the perils in a peculiar 
manner affected the bold and the forward. Thefirst to mounta breach, 
to effect a lodgement in a horn-work, to penetrate into a mine, was 
sure to perish. First a hollow, rumbling noise was heard, which 
froze the bravest hearts with horrer; a violent rush as of a subter- 
raneous cataract succeeded; and immediately the earth heaved, 
and whole companies, and even battalions, were destroyed in a 
frightful explosion. On the 15th of August, a sally by M. De Sur- 
ville was bravely repulsed, and the besiegers, pursuing their ad- 
vantage, effected a lodgement in the outwork ; but immediately a 
mine was sprung, and a hundred and fifty men were blown into the 
air. Inthe night, between the 16th and 17th, along and furious 
conflict took place below ground and in utter darkness, between the 
contending parties, which at length terminated to the advantage of 
the besiegers. 

An officer commanding a detachment was sent by Lord Albe- 
marle to occupy a certain lunette which had been captured from 
the enemy; and though it was concealed from the men, the com- 
mander told the officer he had every reason to believe the post was 
undermined, and that the party would be blown up. Knowing this, 
he proceeded with perfect calmness to the place of his destruction ; 
and when provisions and wine were served out to the men, he de- 
sired them to fill their calashes, and said, ‘Here is a health to those 
who die the death of the brave” The mine was immediately after 
sprung; but, fortunately the explosion failed, and his comrades sur- 
vived to relate their commander's noble conduct. 

“On the 23d a mine was discovered sixty feet long by twenty 
hroad, which would have blown up a whole battalion of Hanoverian 
troops placed above it; but while the allies were in the mine, con- 
gratulating themselves on the discovery, a mine below it was sud- 
denly sprang, and all within the upper one were buried in the ruins, 
On the night of the 25th. three hundred men, posted in a large 
mine discovered to the allies by an inhabitant of Tournay, were 
crushed in a similar manner by the explosion of another mine di- 
rectly below; and on the same night, one hundred men posted in 
the town ditch, were suddenly buried under a bastion blown out on 
them.” pp. 221—3. 


The Carthaginian had not the means, nor perhaps the experience to 
make the siege of fortified places a marked feature in his triumphs, 
and indeed his failure in this respect, during the later years of his 
Italian war, were a main cause of the indecisive results of his victo- 
ries in the field. In the following extract, our author sums up with 
great spirit and justness the military character of the Duke of Mar]- 
borough. 
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“ Bred in the school of Turenne, placed, like him, at the head of 


a force, raised with difficulty, and maintained with still greater trou- 
ble, Marlborough was the greatest general of the methodical or sci- 
entific school that modern Europe has produced. No man knew 
better the importance of deeds which fascinate the minds of men; 
none could decide quicker or strike harder, when the proper time for 
doing so arrived. None, when the decisive crisis of the struggle ap- 
proached, could expose his person more fearlessly, or lead his re- 
serves more gallantly into the very hottest of the enemy’s fire. To 
his combined intrepidity and quickness in thus bringing the reserves 
at the decisive moment, into action, all his wonderful victories, and 
in particular, Ramillies and Malplaquet, are to be ascribed. But in 
the ordinary case, he preferred the bloodless methods of skill and ar- 
rangement. Combination was his great forte ; and in this he was 
not exceeded by Napoleon himsell. To deceive the enemy as to the 
real point of attack; to perplex birn by marches and counter-march- 
es ; toassume and constantly maintain the initiative ; to win by skill 
what could not be achieved by force, was his great delight; and in 
that, the highest branch of the military art, he was unrivalled in 
modern times. He did not despise stratagem. Like Hannibal, he 
resorted to that arm frequently, and with never-failing success. His 
campaigns, in that respect, bear a closer resemblance to those of the 
illustrious Carthaginian than to those of any general in modern Eu- 
rope. Like him, too, his administrative and diplomatic qualities 
were equal to his military powers. By his winning manners he re- 
tained in unwilling, but stull effective union, an alliance, unwieldly 
from its magnitude, and discordant by its jealousies ; and kept, in 
willing multitudes, around his standards, a colluvies omnium genti- 
um of various languages, habits and religion, held in subjection by 
nothing else but the strong bond of admiration for their general, and 
a desire to share in his triumphs. 

“Consummate address and a never-failing prudence were the 
great characteristics of the English commander. With such judg- 
ment did he measure his strength against that of his adversary ; so 
skilfully did he choose the point of attack, whether in strategy or 
tactics, so well weighed were all his enterprizes, and so admirably 
prepared the means of carrying them into execution, that none of 
his arrangements ever miscarried. It was a common saying at the 
time, and the preceding narrative amply justifies it, that he never 
fought a battle which he did not gain, nor laid siege to a town which 
he did not take. This extraordinary and unbroken success extended 
to all his manceuvres, however trivial; and it has been already no- 
ticed, that the first disaster of any moment which occurred to his 
arms during nine successive and active campaigns, was the destruc- 
tion of a convoy destined for the siege of St. Venant, in October, 
1710, by one of Villars’s detachments. It was the admirable pow- 
ers of arrangement and combination which he brought to bear on all 
parts of his army, equally from the highest to the lowest parts, 
which was the cause of this extraordinary and uninterrupted suc- 
cess.” pp. 316-317. 
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The impression which the Duke of Marlborough made upon his own 
age, and that immediately succeeding him, was very great. Lord 
Chesterfield has expatiated upon the resistless charm of his manner, 
and by way of making him a hero after his own heart, has insisted 
that he owed the greater part of his successes to his power of pleas- 
iag ;—the judgment of a coxcomb. Lord Bolingbroke, his cotempora- 
ry, who must have studied him diligently, as a man whom it was the 
object of his life to thwart and overthrow, pronounced him “the per- 
fection of genius, matured by experience ;""—which is the judgment of 
a statesman. The later ages of English history offer no parallel to the 
career of the Duke of Marlborough,—no statesman who can be com- 
pared with him in the breadth, versatility and fine harmony of his tal- 
ents; still less in the imposing splendor of his position. We should 
have to go far back, to the reign of the eighth Henry, for a parallel, and 
though there are not a few points of contrast, it must be admitted that 
the Great Duke and the Great Cardinal bear in their genius and their 
fortunes a strong family likeness. Both were distinguished for the rare 
union of personal beauty, winning grace, noble presence and enthral- 
ling eloquence, with profound and comprehensive genius ; and in their 
fortunes they alike combired an extraordinary splendor of position with 
the substance of an almost imperial power. And in his final and hope- 
less downfall, the Duke might have uttered his whole sou] in the im- 
pressive lament of the Cardinal: 

‘*O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again.” 


2. Sophisms of the Protective Policy. By Fr. Bastiat, Correspondiag 
Member of the National Institute of France, &c. Translated 
from the Second French edition, by Mrs. D. J. McCorp, of 
South-Carolina. New-York: Geo. P. Putnam. Charleston, 
S. C.: John Russell 1848. 


We should have liked better the original title of this volume—So- 
phismes Economiques—if it could have been translated without losing 
its distinct significance ; but, under whatever name, the book is the 
very best of its class that we have ever read—full of substantial logic, 
and from the style and manner, giving the most attractive interest to a 
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subject considered in itself as anything but amusing. Something of the 
piquancy and sparkling life of expression that characterize every page 
of the original, must necessarily escape in the process of translation. 
They were too French, to be perfectly naturalized in English. But 
the sense is well conveyed in perspicuous and neat language, and the 
accomplished lady to whom we are indebted for the translation, deserves 
weil of the country for placing within the reach of every body, a vol- 
ume that no intelligent person can read without both pleasure and profit. 

It does not profess to be a treatise or to range over the whole domain 
of political economy. But the author seizes upon the most prominent 
arguments and catch-words of the advocates of restriction, compresses 
them into brief definitions and forces them to their ultimate conse- 
quences. His illustrations have an admirable pertinence, and his ex- 
planations leave no remaining obscurity. ‘The chapter on the “ balance 
of trade” is worth whole treatises ; while that one entitled “a nega- 
tive rail-road,” is a specimen of his power of making what is really 
absurd, appear so. But as we do not intend an analysis of this volume, 
we shall best serve our object of calling general attention to its merits, 
by giving a specimen of its reasoning. For this purpose, we select 
the greater part of the chapter which exhibits the relations, severally, 
of the producers and the consumers to the community at large. 


ABUNDANCE—SCARCITY. 


Which is best for man and for society, abundance or scarcity ? 

What, it may be exclaimed, can such a question be made? Has 
itever been pretended, is it possible to maintain, that scarcity can 
be the basis of man’s happiness ? ’ 

Yes; this has been maintained, this is daily maintained; and I 
do not hesitate to say that the scarcity theory is by far the most po- 
pular of the day. It furnishes the subject of discussions, in conver- 
sations, journals, books, courts of justice; and extraordinary as it 
may appear, it is certain that political economy will have fulfilled ite 
task and its practical mission, when it will have rendered common 
and irrefutable the simple proposition that “in abundance consist 
man’s riches.” 

Do we not hear it said every day, “ Foreign nations are inundat- 
ing us with their productions?” Then we fear abundance. 

Has not Mr. de Saint Cricq said, “Production is superabundant ?” 
Then he fears abundance. 

Do we not see workmen destroying and breaking machinery ? 
They are frightened by the excess of production; in other worde, 
they fear abundance. 

“La Presse,’ “Le Commerce,” and the majority of our journals 
are, every day, publishing articles whose aim is to prove to the 
chambers and to government that a wise policy should seek to raise 
prices by tarifis; and do we not daily see these powers obeying 
these injunctions of the press? Now, tariffs can only raise prices, 
by diminishing the quantity of produce offered for sale. Then, 
here we see gazettes, the chambers, the ministry, all guided by the 
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scarcity theory, and I was correct in my statement that this theory 
is by far the most popular. 

How then has it happened, that in the eyes at once of laborers, 
editors, and statesmen, abundance should appear alarming, and 
scarcity alvantageous? It is my intention to endeavor to show the 
origin of this illusion. 

A man becomes rich, in proportion to the profitableness of his 
labor; that is to say, in proportion as he sells his produce at a high 
price. The price of his produce is high in proportion to its scarcity. 
It is plain then, that, as far as regards him at least, scarcity enriches 
him. Applying successively this manner of reasoning to each class 
of laborers individually, the scarcity theory is deduced from it. To 

ut this theory into practice, and in order to favor each class of la- 

or, an artificial scarcity is forced in every kind of produce, by pro- 
hibition, restriction, suppression of machinery, and other analogous 
measures. 

In the same manner itis observed that when an article is abun- 
dant it brings a small price. The gains of the producer are, of 
course, less. If this is the case with ali produce, all producers are 
then poor. Abundance then ruins society.—And as any strong con- 
viction will always seek to force itself into practice, we see, in many 
countries, the law struggling to prevent abundance. 

This sophism, stated in a general form, would produce buta slight 
impression. But when applied to any particular order of facts, to 
any particular article of industry, to any one class of labor, it is ex- 
tremely specious, because it is a syllogism which is not false, but 
incomplete. And what is true in a syllogism always necessarily 
presents itself to the mind, while the incomplete, which is a negative 
quality, an unknown value, is easily forgotten in the calculation. 

Man produce. 1 order to consume! He is at once producer and 
consumer. The urgument given above, considers him only under 
the first point of view. Let us look at him in the second character 
and the conclusion will be different. We may say, 

The consumer is rich in proportion as he buys ata low price. He 
buys at a low price in proportion to the abundance of the article in 
demand ; abundance then enriches him. This reasoning extended 
to all consumers must lead to the theory of abundance ! 

It is the imperfectly understood notion of exchange of produce, 
which leads to these fallacies. If we consult our individual interest, 
we perceive immediately that itis double. As sellers we are inter- 
ested in high prices, consequently in scarcity. As buyers, our ad- 
vantage is in P senna i or what is the same thing, abundance. It 
is impossible then to found a proper system of reasoning upon either 
the one or the other of these separate interests, before determining 
which of the two coincides and identifies itself with the general and 
permanent interests of mankind. 

If man were a solitary animal, working exclusively for himself, 
consuming the fruit of his own personal labor; if, in a word, he did 
not exchange his produce, the theory of scarcity could never have 
introduced itself into the world. It would be too strikingly evident, 
that abundance, whencesoever derived, is advantageous to him, 
whether this abundance might be the result of his own labor, of in- 
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genious tools, or of powerful machinery ; whether due to the fertility 
of the soil, to the liberality of nature, or to an invasion of foreign 
produce, such as the sea bringing from distant regions might cast 
upon his shores. Never would the solitary man have dreamed, in 
order to encourage his own labor, of destroying his instruments for 

- facilitating his work, of neutralizing the fertility of the soil, or of 
casting back into the sea the produce of its bounty. He would un- 
derstand that his labor was a means, not an end, and that it would 
be absurd to reject the object, in order to encourage the means. He 
would understand that if he has required two hours per day to sup- 
ply his necessities, any thing which spares him an hour of this labor, 
leaving the result the same, gives him this hour to dispose of as he 
pleases in adding to his comforts. In a word, he would understand 
that every step in the saving of labor, is a step in the improvement 
of his condition. But traffic clouds our vision in the contemplation 
of this so simple truth. In a state of society with the division of la- 
bor to which it leads, the production and consumption of an article 
no longer belong to the same individual. Each now looks upon his 
labor not as a means, but as an end. The exchange of produce 
creates with regard to each object, two separate interests, that of the 
producer and that of the consumer; and these two interests are 
always directly opposed to each other. 

It is essential to analyze and study the nature of each. Let us 
then suppose a producer of whatever kind; what is his immediate 
interest? It consists in two things: Ist, that the smallest possible 
nuinber of individuals should devote themselves to the business 
which he follows; and 2dly, that the greatest possible number should 
seek the articles of his produce. In the more succinct terms of Po- 
litical Economy, the supply should be small, the demand large; or 
yet in other words: limited competition, unlimited consumption. 

What on the other side is the immediate interest of the consumer ? 
That the supply should be large, the demand small, 

As these two interests are immediately opposed to each other, it 
follows that if one coincides with the general interest of society, the 
other must be adverse to it. ‘ 

Which then, if either, should legislation favor as contributing 
most to the good of the community ? 

To determine this question, it suffices to seek in which the secret 
desires of the majority of men would be accomplished. 

Inasmuch as we are producers, it must be confessed that we have 
each of us anti-social desires. Are we vine-growers? It would 
not distress us were the frost to nip all the vines in the world except 
our own: this is the scarcity theory. Are we iron-workers? e 
would desire (whatever might be the public need) that the market 
should offer no iron but our own; and precisely for the reason that 
this need, painfully felt and imperfectly supplied, causes us to receive 
a high price for our produce: again here is the theory of scarcity. 
Are we agriculturists? We say with Mr. Bugeaud, let bread be 
dear, that is to say scarce, and our business goes well: again the 
theory of scarcity. 

Are we physicians? We cannot but see that certain physical 
ameliorations, such as the improved climate of the country, the de- 
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velopment of certain moral virtues, the progress of knowledge push- 
ed to the extent of enabling each individual to take care of his own 
health, the discovery of certain simple remedies easily applied, 
would be so many fatal blows to our profession. As physicians, 
then, our secret desires are anti-social. | must not be understood to 
imply that physicians allow themselves to form such desires. I am 
happy to believe that they would hail with joy a universal panacea. 
But in such a sentiment it is the man, the Christian, wlio manifests 
himself, and who by a praiseworthy abnegation of self, takes that 
point of view of the question, which belongs to the consumer. As 
a physician, exercising his profession, and gaining from this profes- 
sion his standing in society, his comforts, even the means of exis- 
tence of his family, it is impossible but that his desires, or if you 
please so to word it, his interests, should be anti-social. 

Are we manufacturers of cotton goods? We desire to eell them 
at the price most advantageous to ourselves. We would willingly 
consent to the suppression of all rival manufactories. And if we 
dare not publicly to express this desire, or pursue the complete reali- 
zation of it with some success, we do so, at least to a certain extent, 
by indirect means; as for example, the exclusion of foreign goods, 
in order to diminish the quantity offered, and to produce thus by 
forcible means, and for our own protits, a scarcity of clothing. 

We might thus pass in review every business and every profession, 
and would always find that the producers, in their character of pro- 
ducers, have invariably anti-social interests. “The shop-keeper 
(says Montaigne) succeeds in his business through the extravagance 
of youth; the laborer by the high price of grain; the architect by 
the ruin of houses; officers of justice by lawsuits and quarrels. The 
standing and occupation even of ministers of religion are drawn 
from our death and our vices. No physician takes pleasure in the 
health even of his friends; no soldier in the peace of his country ; 
and so on with all.” 

If then the secret desires of each producer were realized, the 
world would rapidly retrograde towards barbarism. The sail would 
proscribe steam ; the oar would proscribe the sail, only 1 its turn to 
give way to wagons, the wagon to the mule, and the mule to the 
pedier. Wool would exclude cotton; cotton would exclude wool; 
and thus on, until the scarcity and want of every thing would cause 
man himself to disappear from the face of the pt Pon 

If we now go on to consider the immediate interest of the consu- 
mer, we will find it in perfect harmony with the public interest, and 
with the well-being of humanity. When the buyer presents him- 
self in the market, he desires to find it abundantly furnished. He 
sees with pleasure propitious seasons for harvesting ; wonderful in- 
ventions putting within his reach the largest possible quantity of 
produce; time and labor saved; distances effaced; the spirit of 

eace and justice diminishing the weight of taxes; every barrier to 
improvement cast down; and in all this his interests run parallel 
with an enlightened public interest. He may push his secret desires 
to an absurd and chimerical height, but never can they cease to be 
humanizing in their tendency. He may desire that food and cloth- 
ing, house and hearth, instruction and morality, secprity and peace, 
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strength and health, should come to us without limit and without 
labor or effort on our part, as the water of the stream, the air which 
we breathe, and the sunbeams in which we bask, but never could the 
realization of his most extravagant wishes run counter to the good 
of society. 

I imagined a lit:le while back a legislative assembly composed of 
roducers, of whom each member would cause to pass into a law 
is secret desire as a producer, and | said that the code which would 

emanate from such an assembly could be nothing but systematized 
monopoly ; the scarcity theory put into practice. 

In the same manner, an assembly in which each member would 
consult only his immediate interest of consumer, would aim at the 
systematizing of free trade; the suppression of every restrictive 
measure ; the destruction of artificial barriers; in a word, would re- 
alize the theory of abundance. 

It follows then, 

That to consult exclusively the immediate interest of the producer, 
is to consult an anti-social interest. 

To take exclusively for basis the interest of the consumer, is to 
take for basis the general interest. 

A radical antagonism exists between the vender and the buyer. 

The former wishes the article offered to be scarce, supply small, 
and at a high price. 

The latter wishes it abundant, supply large, and at a low price. 

The laws which should at least remain neutral, take part for the 
vender against the buyer; for the producer against the consumer ; 
for high against low prices; for scarcity against abundance. They 
act, if not intentionally, at least logically, upon the principle that 
a nation is rich in proportion as it is in want of every thing.. 


3. Sketches of Life and Character in Louisiana, the Portraits selected 
principally from the Bench and Bar. By a Member of the New 
Orleans Bar. New Orleans: Ferguson & Crosby, Printers. 
1847. 


Turse Sketches were originally published in the New Orleans 
newspapers, and their popularity has Jed the author to collect, enlarge 
and publish them in a pamplet. We understand they are from the pen 
of a younger brother of Mr. D. K. Whitaker of this city ; the former 
having been long a resident of Louisiana, and established a reputation 
creditable both to his talents and his character. There is a want of 
freedom in these “Sketches,” such as we might be sure beforehand 
would characterize the attempt of any gentleman in this country to 
delineate the peculiarities of his personal acquaintance—an apparent 
anxiety to praise, and a great reluctance to censure or depreciate ex- 
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cept by cautious circumlocution. The pictures do not stand out there- 
fore in life-like reality, but doubtfully developed and ina misty at- 
mosphere. But, if the reader loses the pleasure of distinct impres- 
sion from this cause, he will confess probably that the author has gone 
as far as he had a right to go, with proper deference for the sanctity of 
private character and individual peculiarities that affect not the dis- 
charge of public duty. In his style, the author is a little inclined to 
stiffness, and he especially makes a frequent use of the definite article 
that is not to our taste, as in the expression, “he is the frank, open 
hearted friend,” &c. But the Sketches are really interesting, and 
raise the curtain from a scene teeming with intellectual life in vast 
variety, and often of the most original freshness. ‘To Carolinians they 
have another interest in the large proportion of natives of this State 
who have won their way to wealth and honor in the Crescent City, 
and figure among its notable characters. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Half-Hours with the Best Authors. Selected and arranged with short 
Biographical and Critical Notices. By Cuartes Knicnr. Parts 3 and 
4. New-York: John Wiley. 1848. 

Eastern Life, Past and Present. By Harrier Martineau. Com- 
plete in one volume. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1848. 

So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domes- 
tic History and to the eventful period of the reigu of Charles the 
First. New-York: John Wiley. 1848. 

A Discourse on the Life, Character and Public Services of James 
Kent, late Chancellor of the State of New-York ; delivered by request, 
before the Judiciary and Bar of the City and State of New-York, April 
12, 1848. By Jonn Duver. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 

The Wanderings and Fortunes of some German Emigrants. By 
Freperick Gerstecxer. ‘Translated by Davw Brack. New-York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1348. 

Wuthering Heights, a Novel, by the Author of “Jane Eyre.” In 
two Parts. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

History of the Girondists; or Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of 
the French Revolution. From unpublished sources. By ALPHONSE 
p—E Lamartine. Volume Ill. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

C. Julius Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War. With English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Lexicon, Indexes, etc. By Rev. J. 
A. Spencer, A.M. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 

A Campaign in New Mexico with Col. Doniphan. By Franx 8. 
Epwarps, a volunteer. With a Map of the route and a table of dis- 
tances traversed. 1 vol., pp. 184. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1848. 

The Life of Oliver Cromwell. By. J. T. Heap.ey, author of “ Na- 
poleon and his Marshals,” &c. 1 vol. pp. 446. New-York: Baker 
& Scribner. 1848. 

A First Book in Spanish ; or a practical Introduction to the study of 
the Spanish Language: Containing instructions in Pronunciation, 
Grammar, Exercises, Lessons and a Vocabulary. By Josera SaLKe.p, 
A.M. New-York. Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

The Children of the New Forest. By Capt. Marryat, R. N. 1 vol. 
pp. 278. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the General Epistles of James, 
Peter, John and Jude. By Atsert Barnes. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1848. 
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A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; comprising recollections, sketches 
and reflections, made during a Tour in the East. By ALPHONSE DE 
LamarTINE. 2 vols., pp. 650. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 

Lectures on Shakespeare. By H.N. Hupson. 2 volumes pp. 680. 
New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1848. 

History of England, from the invasion of Julius Cesar to the reign 
of Queen Victoria. By Mrs. Marxnam. A new edition, revised and 
eniarged, with questions adapted to schools. By Exsza Rossins. 1 
vol. pp. 387. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 

The Sketches: Three Tales—viz., 1. Walter Lorimer; 2. the Em- 
blems of Life; 3. the Lost Inheritance. By the authors of “ Amy 
Herbert,”’ &c. 1 vol., pp. 240. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 

Charms and Counter-Charms. By Marta J. McInrosu, author of 
“ Conquest and Self-Conquest,” &c. 1 vol. pp. 400. New-York: D.- 
Appleton & Co. 1848. 

Appleton’s Railroad and Steamboat Companion. Being a traveller’s 
guide through the United States and the British Provinces. With 
Maps of the country and principal cities. By W. Witxiams. 1 vol. 
pp. 312. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 

The Swiss Family Robinson Second Series. Translated from the 
French, by J. De Cumron Locke. 2. vols. pp. 500. New-York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

The Dying Robin and other Tales. By Josern Atpen, D.D., au- 
thor of “ Alice Gordon,” &c. 1 vol. pp 212. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1848. 

Chess for Winter Evenings ; containing the rudiments of the game, 
and Elementary Analyses of the most popular Openings exemplified in 
games actually played by the greatest Masters. By H.R. Ancer. 1 
vol. pp. 509. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 

Sir Theodore Broughton, or Laure] Water. A Novel by G. P.R 
James. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

Defence of Maj. Gen. Pillow before the Court of Inquiry, Frederick,. 
June, 1848. 

The “ Mystery of Godliness.” By Samuet L. Soutnarp, A.M. 
Rector of Calvary Church, New-York. 1 vol. pp. 137. New-York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 

History of the French Revolution of 1788. By Louis Buanc, author 
of “ France under Louis Philippe.”” Translated from the French. Vol. 
1. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1848. 

Ralphton; or the Young Carolinian of 1776. A Romance on the 
Philosophy of Politics. By A. H. Brispane. 1 vol. pp. 242. Charles- 
ton: Burges & James. 1848. 




















